Alan Bullock has recently com- 
pleted the work of more than 20 
years with the publication of the 
third and final volume of his 
biography of ERNEST BE VIN. 
Paul Flather talks to Lord Bul- 
lock in the first of an occasional 
series of interviews with 
academic authors (page 12) and 
Christopher Thorne reviews 
Ernest Beuin: Foreign Secret- 
nrij (page 18) 
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Quality assurance in higher education 
has always been a sensitive and so a 
tricky business. In the 1960s and 1970s 
it also did not seem to be a high 
priority. Doubts about the quality of 
teaching in universities certainly and 
polytechnics and colleges almost as 
certainly were rare and in an expand- 
ing system islands of mediocrity could 
be regarded with tolerant complacen- 
cy. The outcome was that across 
iurgejurrs of higher education quality 
assurance became a "no go" area. 

This will have to change in the 1980s 
and indeed is alrcndv changing. De- 
spite some recent well publicized HMI 
reports on polytechnic departments 
and the continuing under-cover war of 
black propaganda against the social 
sciences serious doubts about the over- 
all quality of courses and departments 
in higher education are probably as 
rare as ever. But because of the 
contraction of the system islands of 
mediocrity can no longer be tolerated 
with such easy complacency, It may 
have been tolerable, although it was 
certainly not desirable, for growth to 
have been a higgledy-piggledy process; 
the sad sharing of unnecessary cuts on 
the other hand has to be informed by 
sound judgments about quality. Both 
the University Grants Committee and 
now the National Advisory Body need 
to take more account of quality- not so 
much to punish the mediocre but to 
protect the best. 

The UGC of course made quality 
judgments in its highly discriminatory 
allocation of the much reduced uni- 
versity gram in 1981. But these judg- 
ments were so entwined with other 
judgments about which universities 
were using their resources more effec- 
tively, . about the heed' to secure an. 
overall shift from non -science to scien- 
ce, and so oh that the UGC quality 
judgments were not explicit. Quality 
assurance in the university system at 
the level both of the UGC aud of 
individual universities remains an in- 
formal business.' Its strength is seen as 
testing not in elaborate oureaucratic 
structures but in knowledge networks: 
through which informal information 
about quality can be reliably communi- 
cated. 

, Us informality however can be a 
source of weakness in two respects. 
First U is vulnerable to the charge that 
it Is not effective, that the judgments of 
thp UGC and Its sub-committees are 


naive and out-of-date, (hat research 
councils views are narrow and partial 


and that external examining is a sham. 
If this view gains powerful adherents 
the universities will come under press- 


ure to make their procedures more 
formal and bureaucratic. There are 
already signs that this is happening. 
The final Leverhulme report sup- 
ported ‘'a convergence of practice" 
between the university and non-uni- 
versity sectors and suggested that the 
universities should establish an 
academic review body, presumably a 
(the?) Council for National Academic 
Awards but with responsibilities for 
broad accreditation rather than de- 
tailed validation. 

The same thought clearly lurks be- 
hind the bland phrasing of question 18 
in the UGC’s recent circular letter 
which asks for views of possible ways 
of accrediting or validating university 
courses. The vice chancellors sensing 
danger have set up a small group under 
Prolessor Philip Reynolds of Lancas- 
ter. Its- formal agenda is to examine 
ways to maintain and improve stan- 
dards; its real agenda is to head off 
demands that the universities be sub- 
jected to some CNAA-style regime. 

The second source of weakness is 
that formal systems of control can be 
abused. Because there are no clear 
rules, because in many cases there is no 
dear information about the criteria on 


prejudice can flourish under the dis- 
guise of concern for standards. To take 
two examples, it is widely believed that 
the UGC in 1981 discriminated against 
the technological universities and that 
the social sciences are the victims of 

false: the second as certainly true. But 
both could easily exploit the informal- 
ity of quality assurance in the universi- 
ties. There Is a further consideration. 
Even without 1)1 will this lack of clear 
rules is likely to discriminate against 
new subjects and unconventional 
approaches to old ones because the 
quality assurers will naturally play 
.safe. 

On the other side of the binary line 
quality is also, an issue of growing 
importance.. The NAB itself ofcaurse 
does not possess the same academic 
infrastructure as the UGC. Indeed in 
the light of the much larger number of 


institutions with which the NAB has a 
relationship and the much more heter- 
ogeneous courses in the polytechnics 
and colleges it is difficult to see haw the 
academic intelligence for the whole 
non-university sector could be concen- 
trated in a single agency. 

In any case the experience of the 
CNAA and the Business and Techni- 
cian Education Council, and more 
arguably of HM Inspectorate, in quali- 
ty assurance more than makes up for 
the inexperience of the NAB. The 
probem here is the opposite of that in 
the universities - too many agencies 
concerned with quality, too much 
formal information, too many rules 
that inhibit its easy transfer. A lot of 
work will have to go into refining the 
relationship between the NAB and its 
academic intelligence providers. But 
In the end good working relations can 
be established. The decisions by the 
CNAA and the Inspectorate to come 
clean about their pecking orders In 
town planning are a hopeful start. 

Some will argue that the CNAA and 
other validating bodies should refuse 
to rank courses in this way because it 
will destroy the necessary trust that 
exists between institutions and valida- 
tors. But it is probably impossible for 
the academic intelligence gathered by 
the CNAA and others to be contained 
in a sealed box. It will leak out 
somehow. The choice is between un- 
controlled or at any rate unsatisfactory 
leakage and an open and straight- 
forward transferor important informa- 
tion regulated by proper procedures. 

The short-term problem for the 
NAB may be to establish a stable 
relationship with its academic intelli- 
gence providers, but its long-term task 

must hn in rfauln 



must be to devise standards of quality 
that are appropriate to the future goals 
of the polytechnics and colleges rather 


than ersatz-university standards which 
reflect a lack of confidence In the 
present distinction of the non-universi- 
ty sector. It is the same as with the 
money. Just as the NAB must link the 
distribution of the pool to prospective 
rather than historic student numbers, 
so its quality assurance must be linked 
to future ambitions rather than past 
standards. For quality assurance can 
never be value-free or static. It must be 
a dynamic process that is informed by 
tne changing priorities of higher 
education. Even the universities must 
be bound by that injunction. 




m Polveraitfes art In the news - but only 
. The merger between . the New 
Vferelty of Ulster ;at Coleraine arid 
me Ulster Polytechnic to form a new 
and comprehensive University of Uls- 
ter bps naturally awnkeried interest In 
, tne. potential of amalnamatiha uttiver- 


, the, potential of amalgamating univer- 
sttlqs and polytechnics. .Similar Ideas 
..have been floated in Aberdeen, east 
.London, and central Scotland but so 
far none has come down to earth. The 
best guess today is that by the end of 
the century there will be a handful of 
poly Versifies all In .different ways spe- 

;harigoyef Oftitq 


I wonder if we might now turn j 
Question Number 3 inthe UGcfit? 
That s the first paragraph on pqj 

I’m sorry, vice chancellor, whit oh 
did you say? ™ 

Thaf£ perfectly all right, Profaar 
Dreyfus. It Is a very long letter IS 
there are a large number of question 
This particular question- QuestitoJ- 
is on page four. 

Page /our, vice chancellor? 

That's it. Doctor Kemitz. But [el at 
read it aloud so that there can be k 
chance of confusion. 

Excuse me, vice chancellor. 

Yes, Doctor Comstock? 

I wondered, sir, and 1 only rate dft 
because I believe there might be ettei 
around the table who shore my oplnl*. 
but I wonder If It would be at ell htMJ 
if you were to read the question iM 

Thank you, Doctor Comstock, fo 
most grateful for your timely interna 
rion. Well, Question 3 reads: “StadH 
a significant number of instituthasbt 
closed between 1990 and 1994, 
so, what criteria and what mchbm 
should decide which". So this -at 
read it - is a perfectly straighifomrf 
question about whether we think - 1 
significant number of univenkki . 
should be dosed between 1990 teT 
1994 - and if so - why. Yes, Professor 
Swinefleet, would you like to get is 
started on this one? 

Certainly, sir. With reference to fc 
first part of the question, may I propose 
three. Three universities for cionr 

Thank you. Professor Swindled. A 
.modest and helpfol proposal. Is there i 
seconder? Yes, thank you, Doctor 
Comstock. Well, that seems tp at* 
with general agreement. Three ii : k 
Now may we be a little more speak 
Which particular institutions wouM 
seem to us to be best suited for da 
course of action? Professor Biafidw- 
May 1 propose Leicester, dr? 
Seconded. 

Good. This Is most constructive- Ajfl 
other suggestions? Yes, Doctor wr 
nllz? i ' ' 

Erm. Manchester, sir. 


JSLSSrt ! n 


. ■••u* isaauvuH n imsjcail- 

ing echoes: of the grammar sdhool- 
secondary modem split. * 

The feeling' today is .that the very 
. necessary thrust towards diversity in 
higher education should be met by 
creating different types of Institution 
rather than by: obliging every institu- 
tion to cover everything, The Convic- 
tion hue ormim tha* ....... 


The second source of interest In Seconded. ■ M 

polyyersities Is the growing interest in And erm ... and erm . . • 
rationalization which might Involve Add. 

LT 1 Well, Doctor Kernftz, 1 

, Une. TTiat is clearly the predominant your enthusiasm is running away 
motive ip all the present proposals for ■ • . nQ ,i 

' ™£ re, ^ lytechnic « ■ ififfSSiSiL sS ■ ' ' • 

matt? good sense not to> exclude. That s It Huu. 

sensible arrangements for rationallza- Second * d, ‘ 


-r : V* : Vi K. • -;.V one offer rnea form ofVonW ^ 

'W ■ X " -'-"i . | Professor Teetiebaum? . foa 


,ts And, of course, here we 

concentrate upon what one inign i a 
de . matters of general prindple.Cafl anr 
. one offer me a form of words? 
Professor Teetiebaum? ' 

Well, sir, (.waT thinking 

‘ m» Uw fnllmrina 


: 1 : ^ ft RSSSISSS-?? 

'- SSjSaaaag i 

f ??*£*-:**.#.* 


f e J®d a more'constroctiye I’ • I v'- Twtti 

ntetnatfcmal -dlsdustion.-i I. Yes. please go on, PnrfW0L 1 ^| 


d. ft ’l^teren^ { | 

Zlil :: - 3.:^ ftil^ * 
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Double blow sparks fear 
of more university cuts 
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'.There must, be a match soinewherel” A contestant from 
Huddersfield Polytechnic architecture, department concentrates 
hard on building the world’s largest matchbox structure in the flndl 
of (he Soundaround Mighty Matchbox Build. Queen’s University, 
Belfast students built the tallest in the competition, held to raise 
ffloney for the national sound magazine for the blind. 


Kingman to be Bristol v-c 

' .ftofessor John Kingman is to resign 
■ b chairman of the. Science and En- 
Sneering Research Council a year 
Wy to.succeed Sir Alec Mcrrison os 
^chancellor of Bristol University. 
t.. i i !ss ® r Kingman^ aged 44, will 
the Bristol appointment In' 

• S?!* t985. Sir Alec retires in 
: Jkloper 1984 and a decision about a 
1 mporary vice chancellor will ’ be 
in the new year. 1 


n.. , - j'.ai . 

. Wpfessbr Kingman (right) was edu- 
W|d. at. Christ’s College, Fincbley, 


,, «Jt.Chtte> College, Fincbley, 
u fentbroke .College , ' Cambridge . 
IS.*? 8 Mellow- of Pembroke, from 
L tM: to 1565- and University lecturer 
% ^ - to. 1965 a : reader in 

: ^wmaticsi and statistics at- Sussex 
.- Sx ^ 1.966 and professor 1966 to 
.be was professor of 
1 H£l raatIcs . 8t Oxford and became 
•■WH of/he SERC in 1981. . 

P5 Wj.cldcted to-the. Royal Society 


in 1971 and this year was awarded a 
Royal Medal of the Royal Society. He 
has published four books and _ 90 

m PHJfessor 1966 to papers In mathematics and statistical 3'Sr reS'cul. academiclalioratones sfgnedthc letter 

SSM ■ Hels'marrled to Valerie Cromwell. - ftSST Sf&SS SffiSS'2 

NABp laris new exercise for foriner education colleges 


by Ngaio Crequer and David Jobbins 
The universities suffered a double disappointment this 
week which reawakened fears that they are to be given no 
relief from further cuts when the present liirec-ycar 
contraction is complete. 

The first blow was the news that next year's recurrent 
grant is to bc£17m less than the provisional total for 1984/85 
promised by the Government as recently ns July. Although 
this is only a 1.4 per cent cut. vice chancellors fear it is a sign 
that heavier cuts arc on the wny in the lutcr l9KUs. 

The second blow was the news that the University Grants 
Committee's £1 (Kim restructuring fund is now fullv commit- 
ted and no further bids can be accepted. This lias hnppcncd 
because the cost or redundancies has been heavier than 
expected and because the fund was raided to avoid 
reductions in this yenr's recurrent grant when the Chancel- 
lor imposed his emergency cuts package in July. 

The UGC has confirmed its commitment to meet all 
eligible redundancy claims and part-time staff costs, but it 
has decided "to suspend For the time being our support for 
new proposals covering other aspects of restructuring''. 
This applies to all bids received after October 27. 

’ Figures reported last week to the Universities Super- 
annuation Scheme show that since April 1981 2.715 
academic and related staff have retired curly. 

In July the universities were told the Government had in 
mind a figure of around £ 1, 270m for 1984/85. excluding 
provision for new blood and information technology. The 
total of £1 ,265m which was announced last week includes 
£|2m for new blood and IT, making the figure £l7m below 
projections. 

£2m adult cash Scienc 
claim is rejected by JonTurney 

by Felicity Jones,' ( Science Corres 

Local authorities have reeded a J •; - • ' . • 

statement made by Sir Keith Joseph, Jjeri % " by £ 6n 
Secretary of State for Education In EiXns to o 
reply to a Parliamentary question An/negotiath 
that, an extra £2m has b«n ear- betwee n thl Dep* 
marked for the education of the adult Hn( | Scie rice an dt 
Unemployed. ' raise the Increase 

The Association of County Coun- DES sources sc 
cite and the Association of Metropoli- securing the full i 
tan Authorities told the education Engineering Res 
secretary earlier this month that they seek ing. As It sta 
would not accept any governmeht budget announce! 
claims that new money was available If the further 
for promoting education In areas of come, the countr 
special need. ‘ phys , cs will sufl 

1 They say that local education au- SpRC's pnriicle 
thoritles everywhere will have to cope jjjjy to J” 
with > budget reduction of 6 per cent 
in real terms arid any so-called Enenis 
“additional” money would have to ■ cmsb for a 
have been taken from elsewhere. strengthens 

The ACC and AMA told Sir Keith of 

they calculated that their spending the prime Minis 
next year would be 4n per cent t yj n g (heir disc 


Tlie grant “assumes ;i measure of increased economy in 
expenditure" but some unavoidable cast increases, such as 
the clinical pay settlement have been covered. 

This year's revised grant is £1 .211m. a reduction of £7m 
over (he provisional figure. The equipment grant for 
1984/85 is increased by 5 per cent to £H/m. 

The UGC has been warned that fort hcrcuisarc ahead fur 
the universities. Mr Robert Rhodes James, Conservative 
MP for Cambridge and the Conservative Puny's liaison 
officer for higher education, told a meeting of Mrs that the 
Chancellor's economic pnekuge meant u £9thii cut in higher 
cducution over the next three years. 

The UGC will soon tell the universities they will lie able 
to admit extra students in the next tsvo years if they wish. 
Seven universities said they could not luke any extra 
students because it would damage their teaching and 
research and several offered only a token number for 
similar reasons. 

Ministerial warnings that students could not expect n 
significant increase in mandatory awards were borne out in 
the 4 per cent increase in the mnfn rate and the prospect of a 
severe increase in parental contributions for students whose 
parents have a high residual income. 

Parental contribution thresholds are to rise in line with 
average earnings, currently running ut 7.75 per cent. The 
point at which residual earnings bring parents into the 
contributions net is to rise from £7,1(KI to about £7.600 but 
at levels above £14,300 the rate will increase much more 
sharply. The £410 minimum award paid to 4IMKX) students 
irrespective of parental income will be halved. 

Leader, back page 


Science budget topped up 


by JonTurney. 

Science Correspondent 

Next year's science budget has been 
topped up by £6m to help meet higher 
subscriptions to overseas laboratories. 

And negotiations are under way 
between the Department of Education 
and Science and the Treasure to try. to 
raise the Increase even further. 


; will be faced with a 3 per cent 'cut. 

the £ 2 m *^riuW^be aimed at tE 
long-term unemployed. • • 


DES sources say there are hopes of ' 
securing the full £9m the Science and 
Engineering Research Council was 
seeking. As it stands the total science 
budget announced last week Is £549m. 

If the further increase docs not 
come, the country's domestic nuftur 
physics will suffer most, with the 
SERC's particle physics committee 
likely to lose 10 per cent of its £15m 
budget. This would almost certainly 
mean redundancies at council estab- 
lishments. . 

The case for a bigger increase has 
been strengthened by a timely letter 
from a group of particle physicists to 
the Prime Minister,, telling her that 
tying their discipline's fortunes to 
intemationnl exchange rates is a funny 
way to make science policy. 

■ Thirty-eight physicists front 17 
academic laboratories signed the letter 
which spells out the consequences of 
the SERC's problems In meeting its 
: payments ot . the , European Nuclear 


Research Centre tCERN) in Geneva. 

They say that op the best current 
figures, and on present exchdrige rates 
for the Swiss franc, the council faces a 
shortfall of £2.8m a year. . 

The letter/ drafted by Dr John 
Mulvey of Oxford University and 
circulated at a meeting of physicists In 
Abingdon lost weekend, calls for the 
SpRC to be protected from fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates. Without Ibis, 
the scientists say it would be impossi- 
ble to develop a rational policy for 
scientific research. 

They also point to the harm done to 
collaboration with foreign researchers 
when Britain is the sole objector to a 
proposal to upgrade tlte CERN 
machine which featured in the cele- 
brated discovery of Ihe Z and W 
particles earlier this year. The CERN 
council will decide on this project in 
December. 


. O’Leary. • . 

: colleges of education were 

. .^^, lillt jBIS-week fora special new - 
.£ter<tise . as the National 
its reconi- 

■ g ^^ >-'thgdlltribntion .or 
: : ? nd oottegea- . 

<> f I felks : in the NAB ' 
by - Mr .Peter 
secretary; for higher 
: '*33® Jfwuced agreement on a 
i Overall student num- 

i:- ^^JIP6re4.jrtth.the board's prop- 
But aiintt.«^. irieetirig —”' 1 


ydn to thothree 


NAB plan with its own reveiw of 
higher education. > 

Mr John Bevan, the NAB secretary. 
Said that Fleetwood Nautical College . 
had been the sixth Institution thought 
to be at risk, but it was now accepted 
that the college would survive the loss 
of all its advanced courses. . 

Nonington. College, Kent, is the 
only institution to be refused any 
intake of students next September, 
although both Hertfordshire and West 
Midlands colleges will recruit only to 
teacher education courses- Hertford- 
shire Is exoected t 


courses- Ul the four art colleges is 
expected to lead to rationalization 

One change was jriade to the, board's 
proposals on town and country plan- 
ning, bringing abput a reprieve for the 

. Leeds Polytechnic department on the 
around* thnt rio courses In. Hie subject - 
would nave 1 been available north of 
Birmingham ofherwise.TheTrent and , 
Llvcfowil Polytechnic and Gloucester-; 

- shim College of Arts and Technology 
, departments remain on the closure list. 

A reassessment fof town' and country 

planning provision ivill take place over 
fk. rfnrtiHB as a result of the 


advance of the group’s report, which Is 
ekpectfed to be tabled next autumn. 

As expected, almost all the secretar- 
iat's proposnls for further concentra- 
. tion of courses Info the major Institu- 
tions hove been put back by ,n year. 

. And Sif Keith Joseph, Secretary ,of 
State, foi; Education. apti Science, has 
1 agreed the same'cqiiTse for the nauticat 
studies, closures at Humbcrsidfe .Col- 
lege and the City of London 
. Pplyleclinlc. % . . j. 

Two other reassessments have a|so - 
been schedu tod for the- coming- year, 
one on art aqd design courses, coiicen- 
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Malcolm LoWry, 17 
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The CNAA's role in town planning 


Sir, - The Council for National 
Academic Awards' handling of the 
National Advisory Body's proposals in 
respect of town planning raises issues' 
of serious concern to all those who 
believe in the CNAA's role as an 
independent validating body for public 
sector higher education. As a validat- 
ing body, the CNAA makes threshold 
judgments on the quality of courses. It 
should not rank courses, nor discrimin- 
ate among courses in relation to man- 
power planning or other educational 
policy decisions. This is the proper task 
. f the NAB. 

inevitably such policy decisions will 
engender controversy from time to 
time. The CNAA's role is not to 
engage in such controversy in particu- 
lar cases except to defend the import- 
ance of academic qua lity ns a cri tenon . 

It holds the ultimate sanction of with- 
holding approval for a course qual- 
ification. 

The CNAA was put under some 
pressure by the NAB over the past 
year to provide subject expertise. 
Inevitably this would have involved 
ranking the courses about which 
CNAA board members have acquired 
knowledge through their validation 
work. After much debate within the 
CNAA its council finally resolved not ■ 
to rank courses if asked. Yet this is 
precisely what the CNAA has now 
done in the town planning field, thinly 


disguised by the term _ . 

i appreciate, as do all of us m the 
town planning field, that the NAB's 
original proposals to cut four schools 
paid scant regard to quality. The NAB 
should have provided itself with sub- 


Nuclear . 
numbers 

Sir, - Following the October 21 adver- 
tisement by the Academic Council for 
Peace and Freedom, you published a 
Scientists Against Nuclear Anns reply 
pointing out some of the facts about 
the history of the nuclear arms race. 
Professors Gould and Regan, on be- 
half of the ACPF, have now accused us 
of playing the numbers game (THES, 
November IS). Yet SANA and many 
other organizations like the .Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament have tried 
consistently 1 6 expose the teal “num- 
bers game" which Is the ait of making 
irrelevant nuclear Weapon compari- 
sons by selecting small, categories of. 
; weapons' without faking the overall , 
global picture (one of massive overkill) 
or . weapons' capabilities into account. 
We note that;, Professors Gould and 
. Regan claims AN AnecdB “reminding 
that the destructive power of Soviet 
\ .tntssile waTponds Is now nearly three 
'times that .’Of American warheads'* 

• four emphasis). But they seem to have 
forgotten all about the nuclear bom- 
bers which carry pver half the US 
1 megatonnagi? buij bnly a small fraction 
of the Soviet rnegatonnage. They also 
ignore the much greater counterforce 
capability of western warheads, Who’s 


jeel expertise, as it has done in other' 
subject areas. Such advice could have 
produced more informed decisions in 
respect of the scale of cuts and location 
of provision as well as the quality of 
courses. But by allowing itself to be 
used by the NA'B to do what the NAB 
itself should have done , the CNAA has 
severely compromised its position and 
principles. 

Instead of the open, critical debate 
among peer groups which the CNAA’s 
partnership approach has ben foster- 
ing. courses teams and institutions will 
fed justified in adopting a defensive 
stance. I resigned from both the 
CNAA’s committee for institutions 
and its town planning board last June 
because I feared that the council's 
declaration of intent would not pre- 
vent this situation occuring. Sadly, I 
have been proved only too right. 

It is now too late to change the way 
the town planning field has been 
treated. To start again, as the CNAA 
town planning board also suggests, 
would merely cause further contusion 
to the planning schools. But it is to be 
hoped that the lesson of this exercise 
will be taken to heart by both the 
CNAA and the NAB. The CNAA 
must confine itself to validating and 
retain a clearly independent position. 
The NAB must provide itself with 
subject expertise. Public sector higher 
education can only benefit from such 
separation' of powers. 

Yours faithfully. 

PATSY HEALEY, 

Associate Head of Department, 
Department of Town Planning, 

Oxford Polytechnic. 


Sir, - I am writing to correct the 
misstatements made about the Council 
for National Academic Awards and its 
town planning board by Mr Chris 


Crouch about town and country plan- 
ning courses and the recommendations 
of the National Advisory Body board 


(Letters, November 18). 

The original proposals made by the 
NAB secretariat were the subject of 
formal consultation with institutions, 
other bodies and the CNAA. The 
council of the CNAA, through a 
special working party and with the 
assistance of members of the town 
planning board, consulted institutions 
about its proposed reply and approved 
a final statement on September 19 
after a long discussion at a full meeting 
of (he council called to deal with its 
response to all the secretariat’s prop- 
osals. 

The council's response on town 
planning made plain that other wavs of 


planning made plain that other ways of 
resolving the town planning problem 
could be found and proposed an 
alternative approach. In the know- 
ledge that this would invite a request 
from the NAB for further advice about 
other courses (and particularly 
perhaps about the less strong centres) 
the council pointed out that of the four 
closures then being proposed two were 
of centres of particular quality and two 
were uniquely identified with rural 
planning. The final response included 
a sentence which Indicated the coun- 
cil’s willingness to give further advice if 
it was asked so to do. The whole of the 
final document was sent to all the town 
planning centres. 

A request to rank all town planning 


centres in order of quality was received 
by the council from the NAB shortly 
alter the residential NAB board meet- 
ing. This request was referred by the 
council's special working party to the 
town planning board for advice and a 
meeting of the latter took place on 
October 28. The advice of the board, 
arrived at after a long and careful 
discussion, led the council’s working 
party to approve a further response 
which strongly reiterated the council’s 
view that the town planning proposals 
should be fully reconsidered, prefer- 
ably in a transbinary context, and 
alternative strategies considered. This 
was in conformity with the derisions of 
the full council on September 19. 

The council would have preferred to 
consult the institutions concerned ab- 
out this response before submission to 
the NAB but the time scale prevented 
this from being done. Even so all the 
institutions were sent copies of the 
response and were able to comment, if 
they wished to do so to the CNAA 
before the November 8 meeting of the 
NAB board. 

In conclusion I would wish to make 
plain that there was no collusion of any 
kind, whether through an imagined 
“common list" or in other ways, be- 
tween the council and Her Majesty’s 
Inspectorate. The suggestion that col- 
lusion took place Is not only wrong but 
is offensive both to the individuals 
involved in council's committees and 
boards and to HMI. 

Yours faithfully, 

ALAN MATtERSON, 

Assistant Chief Officer, Council for 
National Academic Awards. 


our Missing women 


But force comparisons apart, our 
central point is that the SANA study 
“London After the Bomb" (Oxford 
University Press, 1982) showed that 
only six nuclear warheads could kill 
three-quarters of the population of 
Greater London (about five million 
people). Since both East and West 
now have tens of thousands of war- 
heads in their arsenals, isn’t it seriously 
time to call a halt to the insanity of the 
arms Tace which threatens us all? We 
Would dearly like to sec an immediate 
bilateral nuclear weappn freeze (which 
the' West has consistently tried to 
block) as a first move followed by 
significant yet safe reductions un- 
ilateral if necessary to start of the 
.'process of genuine multilateral, dis- 
armamant in an atmosphere of greater 
international tryst. 

Finally we are sure that the ACPF 
would wish to join with us In thanking 
, 7ns. THES -tot airing our respective 
views Hi this most vital debate. .-• 
Yours faithfully, • • 

; Dr G. WILKINSON' /. 

• DrKi W. L BARNHAM ' ' 

Dr M. E. BARNETT - 
. Dr P R, WEBBER 
Scientists Agiinsl Nuclear Arms 
112 Newport Road,. • 

New Bradwoll, 

Milton Keynes' 
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• tmto' Instead on Whether, any of its 
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■ f of contestant !s pre- 
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Sir, - Nell Kcddle’s letter (November 
18) about the way The THES could do 
much more to reflect and affirm the 
presence of women In higher educa- 
tion is a challenge that I hope The 
THES will take seriously. 

.The THES seems so ready to 
highlight any so called ‘Heft-wing 
bias’ 1 In certain subjects that might 
be taught In higher education - 
presumably because It seems “news- 
worthy". But does The THES ever 
examine Its^own biases, particularly 
Its own sexist practices? • 

Let us look at the recent contribu- 
tion on “new history” (November 4). 
Six historians were asked to write : 
about this and they were all men -yet 
there are a number of notable female 
historians (n this country, A picture 
of a woman was used by The THES on 
its front page to highlight the featurfe. 
When I came to read the content, of 
(he various contributions I did expect 
to find then $pnte reference to 
^omen, and especially to women’s 
history which Is a very vigorous 
. strand or the new history. 

I was, however, disappointed. One 
. of the . few inenffons of women’s 
history was made by Royden Harri- 
son. The question I then ask myself Is 
this - why did The THES use a 
^ctureof aom ^fohlQ ht the 

of OiB-Ui^ .pBge ‘of what is ' 
.commonly referred to as the“popu- 
.: tar. press”?-, !• •- , ,.' .. }, * \ 

Yburs faithfully, 

JDNE PtJRVlS; . 

' School of Education 
TM Opeti pnlverslty, 



’YpuW f a lummy., . . , . 
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Poly defence 

yo^ ^eature 

artfrie, on '.‘-War and Peace** In ,ydur. 

9 of October 28. i t Was good to se- 
H£ Wme: prominence, 

It, Is, not . to be 


Sir. - 1 feel that Nell Keddle Is being 
unfhlr to Laurie Taylor whom she 
accuses of sexist bias (THES Letters, 
November 18). It is true that Profes- 
sor Lapping and the Vice Chancellor 
pre male persons and it Is true that 
from time to time other male persons 
also, make ail . appearance In the 
Ladrie Taylor column. -However a 
brief glance ' at the column which 
appeared in The THES November 18 
makes cleat* the unfairness of the 
allegations., Professor Dreyfus, Doc- 
tor Kernltz and Doctor Comstock are 
aU female as Is Professor Swinefleet. 
It has to be admitted that Professor 
Teetlebaum Is not female. However, 
a four to two ratio (if you include the 
vice chancellor) might well suggest a 
JdjWs, particular 
25”?™ ~ bithotigh l do not know 
, -Professor B and therefore cannot say 
whether (hat person is a man or 
woman. 

Yours felthftilly, 

W. J, FORSYTHE, •' ■ 
lecturer In Sodal Work, 

IJnlversityof fitt er.,; , 

SiivVS” did rfeifer to the fact that the 
. , London Polytechnic has 

jitst storied a course ^But the absence 
^ any. other references could hpve 
?° r example, the 
Af^^ StaH ° rd T lir ? Polytechnic has 
-offered rourses ih defence and strategy 


Merging into 
a gloom 

Sir - Your article (THES, Nowmfo 
11) on the merger between theft. 
University of Ulster and the Ubn, 
Polytechnic gives a very false imw» 
ion both of the present mood on & 
Coleraine campus, and of ihe proett 
ses by which the merger has been m 
through. r 

The word “merger" which you sen 
to employ to connote an Modi 
shared operation of distribution d 
resources is a gross misnomer: a cm 
al subjection of the New Univenftjw 
political and academic opponunsa 
left NUU staff with no choice bwti 
acquiesce or perish. In my own dead- 
ment, six out of 18 colleagues bt 
honourably decided that they cannot 
as members of the international cc» 
munity of higher education, con*- 
nance the adulteration of standsii 
and the removal of proper power fm 
the academic to the adminislratrc 
staff and they are resigning. As k 
indicator of “guarded optimism" thhis 
significant. 

When Professor Manning is quoW 
as saying that we are taking drowns 
in days which would normally tab 
years, he is quire correct. He falfelok 
reported as adding that these src.e 
many cases, predictably bad dedskm 
forced upon us by mismanagements! 
bad faitn from senior adminisinioi 

To speak as you do of "geitBiK 
enthusiasm for the opportunity In 
radical review in the numanitits’ i 
gross misrepresentation. Despite id- 
nowledged faults in the organization! 


nowledged faults in the organization 
the teacning year and of course mu- 
rial we have been given no chance 
discuss these issues; simply, in quj 
unseemly haste we have been i 
structed to produce course mated 
watered down to the lowest coramt 
denominator, or to face having tl 
material written for us by ouuk 
bodies. 

No, we are not in a mood of euirfi 
optimism. We do not expect the tht 
to succeed. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. BAREHAM, 

Department of English, 

New University of Ulster,. 
Coleraine. 


DES cover-up 

Sir, - As a parent of teenage ehiMitf 
who may be pursuing a couRT" 
higher education in tne fori) ^n« 
future 1 was interested in your 
coverage of the Department of fcflPf 
tion and Science research prpjw » 
graduate recruitment carried oui 
Brunei (THES, November 4). 

If the various snippets of the 
sions which have appeared m 
THES and The Times are correa jj 
report makes depressing read^ij 
those students who cannot awj. 
entry to Oxbridge or major uflW™ 
ties; it seems to reflect badly oj 

rxt mnnv pmnlOVSR w JT. 


doui. aureiy sytii a _ tU n , 

better than a few in ®vitably >J ^ 
ated; leaks? It should h a w * 1 ^ 
exposure both to P r0V0 5 e .„!Ss ; 
among educationists and cmP®? ^ 
and also to inform^ 

problems they are likely 
when seeking employment -1^ 
larly from less -fevouigd co » 
Professor Kogan s jeJJ u L ( j*i 

November 11) hardly ai ltag ! 

.that this report ts still 
shelf bedause its findings do 
with the DES’s teosp £ 
this field. I .find it 
responsibility for securing P“. . jgjj 
rests with the project te»»i _8J[T 


rests with the project pro- 

£100,000 has been spent rij '^ 
ject. 1 believe, as a 

DES should publish the repon ™ 

delay-'- 1 " 


flgflMESIUGIlER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25. 1 1.83 


taterest C fo re considers science budget change 


chair bequest 

by Paul Flalher 

SJtoOTbS po?scd d tobjSor the 
flffi 600 bequest left hy Arthur Koest- 
umo found a chair and centre in 
wra psychology in a British university. 

City bid has been approved by 
the university senate which felt it was 
„ong in principle to exclude an area 
rf interesting scientific study because 
of misunderstandings about the sub- 
ject matter under investigation. 

Hie bid still needs final approval 
from the university council, and Dr 
Adrian Seville, the academic registrar, 
grossed the university was keen to 
ensure the bid was seen as proper 

^felteor^Artlur Ellison, head of 
ihe electronic and electric engineering, 




Psychical Research,. said the time was 
ripe for some serious study in the area. 

“Too much work has been done on a 
shoestring in academics’ spare time. I 
[tel there Is considerable scientific 
interest in the area and it should be 
oven the ncadcmic responsibility of 
being done inside a university." 

Edinburgh has had informal talks 
with the executor of the Koestler 
bequest, Dr John Beloff, himself 
based at the university, and made clear 
it is prepared to establish a chair in 
parapyschology. 

Dr Beloff said this week three 
serious bids were under consideration. 
He hoped a final derision could be 
made by the end of the year so that 
woik could start in the next academic 
year. 

"We will have to assess iust where 




ish as requested in the will,” he said. 
The exact amount available will be 
fixed once the Koestlers* home in 
Montpellier, France, has been sold. 


Engineering 
criteria set . 

Universities and polytechnics who 
want their engineering degree courses 
recognized as routes for charterd cn-. 
pneers will have to meet a set of 
criteria published this week by the 
Engineering Council. 

a consultative document by the 
council's director for professional in- 
stitutions, Professor Jack Levy, sets 
out all passible standards and routes to 
becoming a chartered engineer. And it 
MW the council and the. engineering 
institutions will publish lists of accre- 
qied courses as a guide. 

Profcs° r Levy stresses that the new 
warn for Engineers Registration, 
which will operate under the council, 
inician 

cnguieer and Engineering Technician 
qualifications as part of a coherent 
iystem. 

On degree courses, the BER will 
mr a set of fealures when deciding 
2*2BdUali°n t the paper says. These 
JJ* inclusion of design studies and 
Pp 1 *, industrial professional and 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils is considering changing the 
way it handles the science budget to 
offer more help to individual councils 
to cover one-off costs incurred when 
priorities change. 

The idea, approved during the draw- 
ing up of this year’s “forward look” 
advice to Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary 
of State for Education and Science, is 
that a council facing major restructur- 
ing problems would be able to put a 
case for a short-term levy on the other 
four councils to tide it over a critical 
period. 


Si i a council hard pressed by a major 
capital project, like the Natural En- 
vironment Research Council's new 
ship, or by high staff relocations nr 
redundancies, as will suon happen in 
the renamed Agriculture and Food 
Research Council, might hope for 
extra assistance. 

In theory , this will avoid a repetition 
of the AFRC's present plight, in which 
it faces major upheavals on a reduced 
budget, but the money will come mo 
late to help the council in 1984-85. 
The other councils are still publicly 
wary of the levy. Professor John 
Kingman, chairman of the SERC said 
this week it would amount to “fining 
the efficient.” In any case, it cannot 


start fur at least a full year as it will 
remove crucial marginal money front 
l heir allocations. And in practice it will 
only he acceptable to all the councils if 
the" conditions attached ensure they 
will nnt lose in the long run. 

The AFRC and NERC are obvious 
early beneficiaries uf the scheme, as 
their special needs extend over several 
years. Even one or two percent of the 
total science budget - up to £IUm - 
would make a big difference to the way 
the AFRC's restructuring to trim less 
productive institutes and put more 
emphasis on food research is carried 
out. 

The new scheme is a further indica- 
tion of the advisory board's wish to be 


seen to encourage councils to adapt to 
new priorities. However, it could also 
he seen us a sign of resignation that the 
overall science budget will nnt be 
increased, and could weaken the 
hoard's position. 

iliis year, the ABRC asked Sir 
Keith for an extra £35m on the £540 
science vote. The public expenditure 
figures announced hist week showed 
an increase of only £fi.5rn-£fim in meet 
increased costs of international sub- 
scriptions and Dl.5iti for unspecified 
"restructuring''. This is to be com- 
pared with tne agriculture and fond 
councils' estimated need for savings of 
£l3m hy 1986 in meet redeployment 
plans and budget cuts. 


Welsh graduates trail on jobs 


by Patricia Santinelli 

Welsh universities’ postgraduate 
education students fared far worse in 
obtaining teaching posts in 1983 than 
their counterparts in England, the 
latest survey of University Council for 
the Education of Teachers reveals. _ 

The survey, which was conducted in 
32 university departments of education 
covers 32 PGCE courses and 18 con- 
current courses of various kinds. It 
shows that the overall percentage rale 
of unemployed for the four university 
colleges in Wales was 18.5 per cent. If 
■these institutions are taken out of 
the list of English universities, it leaves 
an overall unemployment rate of 6 per 
cent as opposea to 7.3 per cent. 

But the survey does not make dear 
whether students simply failed to find 
jobs in the principality or whether they 
were less successful in obtaining posts 
in Britain generally. 

These figures must be seen in the 
context of an overall increase in the 
employment of all categories of 
teacher education students, whether 
on PGCE. BA/BSc, BEd honours and 


ordinary courses. 

The highest success rate was 
achieved by postgraduate students, 
with 3,280 obtaining teaching posts in 
Britain, or 73-8 per cent, a 3 per cent 
Increase on last year. Among PGCE 
students there was a marked decline in 
the number who sought teaching posts 
abroad or who took up temporary 
employment. 

There were few changes in the 
number of PGCE students obtaining 
posts in shortage subjects - maths, 
physics, chemistry, craft design and 
technology and Welsh - except some 
increases in maths and minor increases 
in phy sics, chemistry and Welsh. 
UCET says the small physics increases 
was disappointing as it was unrelated 
to increased recruitment. 

Of those who sought jobs outside 
teaching, most went into commercial 
activities, accounting and the Civil 
Service. 

The breakdown of unemployment 


marginal drop on last year. 

Tne rate of secondary students un- 
emplycd, fi.6 per cent, is the same as 
lost year but in Tact unemployment has 
increased for maths, chemistry and 
religious education. In the case of RE 
this was particularly disquieting ns it 
was based on n reduction in recruit- 
ment. 

In effect the survey shows that 
reduced recruitment has nnt yet had an 
impact on reducing unemployment. 
For example although unemployment 
is fairly Low in physics and modern 
languages, Ihe latter seems to have 
been achieved at the expense of 
French and German. 

In addition students of maths, phy- 
sics, and chemistry account for 20 per 
cent of those going on to further study. 


Tea-total 
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figures shows that those wno com- 
pleted primary courses arc still faring 
badly. Ilic figure was 16.4 per cent, a 


14 per cent of those going abroad and 
nearly 30 percent of those taking other 
employment, and 16.2 per cent of the 
unemployed. . 

Among students who obtained 
BA/BSc qualifications some 83 out of 
144 obtained teaching posts in Britain, 
28 of these in shortage areas. 
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Caribbean centre established 


The country’s first Centre for Carib- 
bean Studies is to be set up linked to 
Goldsmiths’ College in London which 
will be concerned with post-secondary 
education at all levels. 

The centre is the outcome of the 
efforts of a steering group which drew 
upon a wide range of people in the 
community and a college working 


business studies and measures to en- 
wc students are literate-, 
wiii.fu W literates the council’s 
tne “enhanced" BEng course 
be held tq, three calendar years. 
tha * the engineering 


HS- on the engineering 

Ll& 0l li Can be taught outside nor- 

term-thne. 

■«K? n* Abu/er ro Registration 

fJwO/iiyflrrfsj £2 from the Engineer- 
•2£uk nc ®' phnbferia 'House, 10/16 
JgJrtwp i Street, London WC2R 


Ahead of 
the field 

The first woman to head a construc- 
tion department has been appointed 
to the department of technician stu- 
dies at Vauxball College of Building 
and Further Education. Sue Sandle 
(above) has been on secondment for 
the past, two years from Hackney 
College bs the Inner London Educa- 
tion Authority’s advisory lecturer In 
' construction ' Which has involved 
promoting computing In college 
building departments and developing : 
learning resources as part of the 
ILEA’S equal opportunities policy 
Including a video package on 
“Women In Constriicllon”. 


oi me impui luiiM. ui — - — - 

at all levels and to develop the study of 
Caribbean cultures and history by 
increasing the opportunities for black 
people to study their past. 

A diploma in Caribbean Studies has 
been proposed already and the centre 
hopes eventually to initiate a degree 
course possibly on a joint degree basis. 
Links with the University of the West 
Indies are being explored. 

At a meeting to mark the centre s 
establishment tills week, Mr Winston 


James, the coordinator of the steering 
group who has been employed by the 
college as a part-time worker, said that 
there had been an “appalling and truly 
scandalous neglect" or Caribbean cul- 
ture ns a subject of study in Britain. 

Every other area of the world was 
studied in institutions of higher educa- 
tion except Caribbean studies, he said, 
and “anyone who had even a cursory 
knowledge of the West Indian com- 
munity was awar of the profound thirst 
for knowledge, among young people 
especially” which was not being met in 
higher education. 

The funding for the centre was 
unable to be met from Goldsmiths’ 
budget and was given a crucial boost by 
a £37,500 grant from the Greater 
London Council which will support 
two workers who will not be lecturers 
for an 18 month period. After this it is 
hoped that the college will be able to 
lend its support. 


Black academic body planned 


Black academics and educationalists 
are to meet in London tomorrow to 
found an ' Association 'of African, 
Caribbean and Asian Academics to 
promote the interests and status of 
blacks in further and higher education. 1 

. The aims of the association are put 
as promoting etjuality of British ATri- 
cana. Caribbean and Asian people m 
higher education, and to “overcome 
racism". Key issues would be access 
for black students, ethno-centricity in 
courses, and bias; • 

The association is to be open only to 


“black" academics defined in the wil- 
dest sense, although associate mem- 
bership for whites is to be discussed. 
Mr Peter Figueros, a lecturer In educa- 
tion at Southampton University, ana 
chairman of, A ACA A, said .ihfs was 


A storm in a teacup is making 
afternoons a testing time in the Hull 
University Student Union offices. For 
while full time sabbatical officers 
savour their cups of steaming liquor, 
part time members have to buy their 
own or go without. 

One solution put forward by the 
part timers has already had cold 
wafer poured on it. A “ten lady" ~ 
surely- ten person - would cost too 
much according to the union’s fi- 
nance officer (a full timer). 

The consideration of extra trips to 
the lavatory as a direct result of 
greater tea consumption would also 
have to be taken Into account, It was 
argued. 


Union in call 
for unity 

A call for a single Scottish tertiary 
union has come From the new presi- 
dent of the Scottish Further Education 
Association. 

' Mr Allan Robertson in. his inaiigurnl 
address to the union’s annual general 
meeting, said such a step was logical 
and necessary. • 

• He warned, however, that this did 
not mean it was inevitable. “I have at 
times thought It would be easier to gel 
Mrs Thatcher to say something nice 
about the Soviet Union thin! tq achieve 
'unity. in the tertiary. sector." ' l 


felt to.be the best why tq allow blacks 
to disCuSs and press their case. 

"Tod many black British students 


are disillusioned about higher educa-. 
tion. We feel a lot more can be done 
for them. But wo do riot favour simply 
taking people in of Inferior quality" he 
said. 


New MRC career structure hit by teething trouble 


M&rifflhg- fo'iimon leaders. ■ in 1 981 and regarded by the AUT as a 
ablc^E? f° FI J 98 * ®re n0t yet, avail- ; possible model for n eg°tI^ons_wxth 
S but iBst ye'ar qnly one person ; the other research cguncils oye r the 
■SSL#- i -among 1 .the 31 career / absence of a career structure for 
thd MRG. And V research workers, two JW « 
onnnintmeni can be made. Snort term 


between the 
which the ! 


career appointments.’ 
Under the new stntc 


ss of 27 and about 32, in 
LC will not make any 


appointments! of staff; under 30. -But 
with the lack pf mobility in the profes- 
sion ana the qiicstiort marks hanging 
over a number of units established in 
the 19609 because ’ directora are 
reaching retirement age, .there is a 
serious dearth , of permanent posts 
available. ' ~ 

- Often people with considerable ex-, : 
1 perience are dffctjred short term eon- 
. tracts which the AUT.sayS should be L 
used only -tor 'researchers with limbed 



oral ICMCOIUl.u, ukuuiii; . .V r ’i'- .- . 

nriaiient posts are. ; experience boaiiije ** |)ie only way o.r ' 
rith at least .three idab cab be’pffercd , JM some cases the 

I’. experience i"-'-' : <dflratidii ls<lqn^er than'the three years 
i * A irit'f!' upoifihiishedfis normalutiderthdatiree- 


While tlie AUT soys that most .were 
acceptable under the exceptions 
agreed at the time, perhaps because 1 , 
post-dtictornl.cxpericnce wns ovoreefls 
or in a different field, it has indentlfied 
four examples in 1982 of 29-yeor-plds 
regarded by the MRC ns "premature” 
for consideration, for career appoint- 
ments. • ■ • | 

l“MRC has agreed (Ills was hot 
. permitted udder piir . agrcoifieril , and 
have: jpleaded that the: unit, directors 
,tirid>efitauancrt recruit Irigsttiff. were 
,|n a learplng tflimtioitf! Dr Hrimsey 
Said. "Well, the lessodiis leanted and 
. that excise will not % asxcnte^if-sudi 

r. ,-V's ■' 


er education was in danger or becom- 
ing the Cinderella of post-.L6 educa- 
tion, with the government about to 
change - three of the largest further 
education colleges into "higher status" 
.institutions.' ' 

' ' Private agencies were being actively 
encouraged by the government and the 
Manpower Services- Commission' to 
compete with local authority colleges 
in ; providing the Youth Training 
Scheme, ana Mr Robertson said the. 
hitjire wns likely to be one of “more 
threatened redundancies and renewed 
threats to certain courses ant! certain 
colleges-" ; • • • 

■ The retiring president, Mr George- 
Stewart told the association that while 
some of the YTS private operators bad, 
excellent records, there were a number, 
who could at best be. described as 
cowboys. 

“The MSC ore so busy playlng.the 
numbers game that very Huie attention 
is -being , paid to the quality . of some 1 
YTS scnemes,’ 1 he said; adding that nil 
: off-thejob provisipn should be given 
' by folrth^ ed&atipri Jcolloges; ■■ 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONSUPPLEMa, s 


I DON'S 
t DIARY 


MONDAY 

After five weeks of frenzied activity. 
Ihe day of the formal opening of the 
Coventry PICKUP Consortium ar- 
rived. Five institutions have been 
persuaded and cajoled into mounting 
tm exhibition of services available to 
industry and commerce comprising 
more than 200 metres of display 


boards and Half a million pounds 
worth of equipment. The displays arc 
Ciiemnllc nnd each institution has 
subsumed its individual identity into 
the consortium approach. Sir Keith 
Joseph gives an interesting opening 
speech nnd then proceeds to put 
every exhibitor through an inquisi- 
tion of questioning. The invited 
guests include most of the senior 
training officers in the area who are 
delighted and amazed to find further 
and higher education working 
together. I move from group to 
group, revelling in the fact that under 
one roof new training ideas can be 
suggested and then immediately 
t“ted out with representatives from 
the Further Education Unit. The 
exhibition is open to the generol 
public in the afternoon and a senior 
dty councillor. suggest s that it should • 
be repeated annually for a week at a 
time, I nod weakly and look at my 
colleague who has done most of the 
work. Do I detect tears of joy or 
despair in his eyes? 


THURSDAY 

Visit lucal engineering firm to discuss 
keyboard training. Discover that 
they have installed exactly the same 
computer system us another firm half 
a mile awny and have gm over most 
of the teething problems with the 

i software package they are both us- 
ing. Neither firm is aware of what the 
other is doing, but I put them in touch 
so that they can discuss new technol- 
ogy problems of mutual interest. The 
, conversation turns ro the firm’s rc- 
f ccplipnist who sings announcements 
over the intercom. She is trying so 
hard, but no one can understand her. 
Offer to put on a training program- 
me; we have some good music 
teachers in the consortium. After- 
noon is spent considering our 
strategy to recruit more (and better) 
overseas students. We concentrate 
on mailing lists which arc unedited, 
unsrruciurcd and out of date. Unfor- 
tunately, experience tells me rhat this 
is a problem in most organizations. 

As a resident tutor it is my turn to 
look aftcMhe campus tonight. I view 
with trepidation the arrangements 
for a large disco and fireworks parly. 
My worst fears are rcalizca and 
spend the hour between 1.30 and 
2.30am encouraging students to be 
quiet and think of others. 

FRIDAY 

Receive a visitor from Worcester 
local education authority who wants 
to compare notes anti tactics on 
EEC-funded training programmes. 
Oam an enormous amount of confi- 
dence by swapping scare stories. 
Ixave the discussion at lunch- time to 



Scots resist RCA ‘must switch 

Gain an enormous amount of confi- M. AA.AU.l3K/ l3 TT livll 

dence by swapping scare stories. lldl"! Hit? _ 

Leave the discussion at lunch- time to . _ yv M A- -.1 • _ ft 

travel grants Oil tO ClCCtroniCS 

Centre. Theu nn» nianninn a niul..^. Vj 


Centre. They are planning a package 
of short courses for next summer 


vacation which they intend to market 
through the British Tourist Author- 
ity. Make a few suggestions, cost out 


TUESDAY 

• > • 

Rwcive an early morning call can- 
celling a visit by two Singaporean 
businessmen to the university. What 
will 1 do with the unexpected free 
time? After a stimulating meeting 
redesigning the world, I discover the 
answer: exhibitions not only lake a 
lot of effort to plan, mount and run, 
they take even more to disassemble. 
Only a couple of stalwarts turn up to 
help in this sad (ask. Learn that 
pottering is not an easy job and that 
pins should never be driven fully Into 
display boards. On returning to. my 
office find that the fairies have not 
attended to my last three days' 

correspondence.; Amohg the pile, ‘ 

however, there is angle saying that a - 
tarec traLnlng grant from the EEC 
and MSC has just been awarded to . 
0I ?£. Chamber of Commerce 
.with .whom the consortium is. in . 
partnership. Pleased to: get the' 
money, but note that it is a day late 
official opening. This never 
.scents to -happen at the Motor Show. 

WEDNESDAY 

Spend tbe mornihgat the polytechnic 

obeussing collaborative ventures. 
The first concerns o possible, part- 
time in-service engineering degree, 
to - be niq in conjunction with a 
WlLknown car manufacturer,. The 


the courses and Hud one of my own 
on English for businessmen. The new 
course will feature visits to local 
industry and, hopefully, increase ex- 
ports a | will us improving language 
skills. Stay late, discussing a course 
proposed on the telephone with 
associates in London. The university 
validates a special course for mature 
students in business studies at a local 
college a nd we have agreed to consid- 
er modifying the programme for 
overseas students. 

SATURDAY 

Utter bliss - go to second-hand book 
sale run by the Scouts. Am Inveigled 
by the organizers to negotiate a price 

for them, with a bookseller: whd Is 

buying by the metre. Both sides 
-apnear satisfied by ntf judgment of: 
: Soloiriort. , Moye on to the public 
; ibraiy _ where I .hcar.hjy name called ■ 
in q quiet and charming female voice. 
U turns out to be Sarminah from 
Sabah who is studying at one of the 
consortium colleges and is working 
0,1 a . P F 0 JC< £ 9 n ft® introduction of 
canals into Britain. She reels off the 
JBSfF ° c f ’Entries §he has already 
visited in five weeks and I realize how 
ucky we arc in thisiountiy. Goto 
he polytechnic which is close to the 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 

Scotland is poised to break ranks with 
the rest of Britain if a flat rate of 
student travel awards is introduced. 

In Scotland mandatory grants are 
paid directly through the Scottish 
Education Department, not thrnunh 


by Paul Flather 

The Royal College of Art should 
create the first department of electro- 
nic arts in Europe to help students 
keep up with the rapidly developing 
communications industry, says a group 

id directly through fhc Scottish I week the S ix 

: u , ca an , Department, not through | businessmen are also deeply critical of 


awards have, always followed those 
determined by the Department of 
Education and Science. Bui if the DES 
introduces flat-rate travel awards, the 
SED will continue the present system 
of reimbursing students for their actual 
travel costs. 

The SED says no decision lias yet 
been reached, but Scottish ministers 
are known to accept that travel costs in 
Scotland are much higher than those 
south of the border because of the 
large proportion of students staying at 
home and travelling daily, 

■Us^qq, the SED paid more 
Si 8 ?™ W.humon in travel awards to 
35,278 students. : A flat rate based on 
.these figure^ would be £149, but more 
than a third of these students claimed 
sums higher, than this.. The largest 
amount paldwas £1,426 to a disabled 
student. 

Both Mr George Younger. Secret- 
ary of State for Scotland, and Mr Allan 
Stewart, Scottish Office minister for 

S?S 0n, . ^ re P flr J icularl y aware of 
. the difficulties of a flat rate, since their 
constituencies are in the west of Scot- 
land, where many students have a daily 
round trip of up to 60 miles, :• , ■ 


m — - “I Wiw Jirt 

businessmen are also deeply critical of 
the failure of the college’s visual 
communications department to teach 
students commercial skills, and de- 
scribe some of the accommodation 
used by the department as “deplor- 
able.” 

The report was produced by an 
independent advisory committee, 
chaired by Mr Aubrey Singer, manag- 
ing director of BBC Television, and 
commissioned by Dr Lionel March, 
the rector of the troubled RCA. 

In the past two years the RCA has 
fijeed acute criticism from a Depart- 
ment of Education and Science visiting 
committee, close scrutiny from minis- 
ters, budget cuts, and the sudden 
announcement of Dr March’s resigna- 
tion, effective next August. 

The report calls for a completely 
new outlook with a £ 2 m electronic arts 
department offering courses in compu- 
te* 8 ra P h »“. electronic typesetting, 
and text manipulation, all linked to a 
new School of the Moving Image 
encompassing film, television, video, 
and animation studies. 

The visual communications depart- 
ment is urged to set up new courses in 
.advertising, packaging, and pr^senta- 
•• non of information in the mass media. 


with students introduced ToiIk 4 
mands of commercial practice” oi 

f ;iven “the ability to work to te 
Ines.” 

Mr Singer said this week he mi*>' 
the college to move into the Is 
competitive world" with fluke 
made aware of business affairs, ft 
report recommends that all flute 
attend mandatory short owner 
business strategy and marketing. £ 
learn languages. 

Other recommendations incirf 
hiring staff only on three to fiveju 
contracts arranging student cxctiup 
with other universities, imsnwi 
management, and strengthening to 
with industry to raise more nttm 
funding. 

Extra DES funding for new w» 
modation was strongly urged. Mr T« 
Rosenthal, one of the committee 
managing director of HeinemaWF 


Ushers, said: “We were appaUrtw 
the most gifted students In iw w?3 
- the RCA is the All Souk** 
had to work in such conditions 
Mr Singer made clear that as 
mittec saw the problem in MlWj. 
dimensions, and really wanted wcjj 
five electronic arts centres shawl 
higher education institution 
The report, sent to in dustry^ 
education ministers, was welronwg 
Dr March who wanted liadogw? . 
the college as soon as pow* 
Meanwnile the college 
approved a guidelines 

what a new rector is expected top 0 

has advertised the past- ■' ^ 1 


underlined I Europeans refuse 



RETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 25.1 1.83 


Veto for 

grants 

scheme 


by Patricia Santinelli 
tv Government has ruled out intro- 
Ldaz a scheme of mandatory grants 
SV 16 to 19 -year-olds staying on at 
school or college because it is too 
eiDcnsive, a Department of Education 
Science official told a House of 
EEC committee last week. 

Mr Roy Walker, under secretary for 
further and higher education at the 
DES, said in his evidence to the 
European Communities committee, 
investigating the vocational training of 
wung people in the EEC, that at a 
time ofcconomic recession, the Gov- 


ernment was not prepared to finance 
sub a scheme. 

He said the department was well 
snare of the anomalies which have 
mulled from the Youth Training 
Scheme grants nnd study available 
under the "21 hour rule", but up until 
ihk year further education participa- 
tion had increased without financial 
help being available. 

Mr Walker added that the depart- 
ment was worried and would be mak- 
ing an assessment of what were the first 
signs of falling further education parti- 
cipation. 

He denied however that the depart- 
meni was in any way ashamed that 
higher education students were only 
receiving the same level of support as 
YTS trainees. HE students obtained- 
ihis for three years as opposed to one 
war under YTS and went on to more 
lucrative employment. 

Answering questions on the role of 
further education colleges in the YTS, 
the DES said that the normal pattern 
of provision was off the job training 
ana that colleges had the facilities to - 
cope with this, although some might be 
overcrowded and others disappointed. 

In its evidence, Ihe Manpower Ser- 
vices Commission told the committee 
tbai the number of 16-ycar-olds still 
unemployed and awaiting an offer for 
a place on YTS was now 36 ,000. This is 
3i',000 less than recorded in October. 
Bur MSC figures for this week show 
[hat the scheme is still 23 per cent 
below its target in the number of. 
entrants anticipated. 

In answer to questions about the 
Young Workers Scheme and ensuring 
h people had employment 
niter YTS, the MSC said that the 
commission wanted the YWS to follow 
so that employers would be 
encouraged to keep on youngsters 
Biter they had finished their training. 

nut the MSC stressed that it wns not 
its rale to provide employment - it was 
“P to Industry and commerce to find 


youne pcop(e jobs, while the commis- 
shhi did the training, 
i Meanwhile, Mr Geoffrey Holland, 


MSC director, hit out at denlgrators of 
Youth Training Scheme this week 
ai , n red instead that it was a great 
oBnonal success story. 


m 9*^8 Ihe annual education lecture 
9 016 4 n ‘ v ®«*lty °f Warwick, he said 


lltf.fr v TT Hi W|WA| lie 9EUU 

JMi ■300,000 school leavers were now 
S.j* e scheme and by Christmas a 
nS* ? ou ' £ * be available for every 
fiployed 16-year-old. 
wp ^ commissioners were expected 
J discuss the link up between YTS and 
fPP^nticeship system at their 


S^mretingfesSay. 
ni? fl iu So ve pupation, a private orga- 
K i , frPtnmg YTS trainees has 



satisfied 




that the company & not 


'hfc&p? i* 5 , tr ?mees to' the highest 
that Its plaits will only affect 
be on the flrti 
!Mculfiiral workers scheme. 


U-turn on science spending 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 


The group which controls the largesi 
single source of funds for basic science 
in universities has made an about-turn 
on policy this year. 

The science board of the Science and 
Engineering Research Council - which 
spends £40m a year on research grants 
and postgraduate awards - now 
favours direction of support into speci- 
fied areas. 


SERC expenditure, 1982/83 (Cm) 
Astronomy, space and radio board 40. 1 


Engineering board 
Nuclear physics board 
Science board 

Centrally supported activities 

Administration 

Total 


53.6 

50.8 

68.3 

15.0 

B.7 

234.8 


The change is indicated in the coun- 
cil’s 1982/83 annual report, published 
Wednesday. In it, the chairman of 


on 

the science board, Professor John 
Cadogan of BP, says the board will 
soon present a “strategy for core 
science” to the scientific community, a 
strategy built up from key research 
themes identified by the board. 

Only last year, in the council's 
previous annual report. Professor 
Cadogan described how the board had 
rejected such an approach. “Scientific 
progress is so rapid and unpredictable 
that no satisfactory basis could be 
found for concentrating support in 
specific areas,” he then wrote, explain- 


ing (hat the customary response to 
grant pressure from below was the best 
strategy. 

However, this year he reports that 
"the board has moved from a passive 
stance ... to a more active role”. The 
move had been forced on the board by 
the growing pressure on its budget 
from university groups - more and 
more of whose grunts were being 
refused - and increased costs at central 
facilities like the Rutherford Appleton 
cnrolron 


No details have yel emerged, but 
Professor Cut Logon believes the new 
approach will give the board u stronger 
case (or more money fur “the basic 
science that underpins the activities of 
all the other sciencc-bnsed councils 
and the science -bused industries of the , 
nation'*. 

The science hoard's money troubles 
arc nun of the stretching of the 
SERC’s general budget. Of the four 
SERC board chairmen, only Mr Di- 
urmuid Downs of the engineering 
board, riding high on a wave of new 
money for information technology, 
fails to complain about finance. The 
engineers now dispose of £47m in 
grants and . postgraduate awards, or 


Warwick 

tightens 

controls 


roughly twice the iota) budget of the 
Research 


and Social 


Laboratory and the Syncr 
Radiation Source at Daresbury. 


Professor Cadogan is known to be 
unhappy with the information avail- 
able on past board spending. The 
board's main committees in biology, 
chemistry, maths and physics have 
now identified their priority areas and 
a strategy document to be published in 
the new year will soon be completed. 


Economic 
Council. 

For the council as a whole, the 
SERC’s chairman. Professor John 
Kingman, says the scientific picture is 
one of opportunities lost ’‘to save 
relatively small sums of public 
money”. He says the council's main 
priority must be to get more money for 
research grants to relieve the competi- 
tion which lends tu rejection of “ideas, 
of grcal scientific promise". 



A new mural depicting the range of sporting activities which take place 
at Leicester University is unveiled In the university’s Charles Wilson 
building} which houses the sports hall. The painting was donated by 
the Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Trust for Mural Painting in Great 
Britain. Pictured {left to right) are the artists John Holden and Eric 
Luke, Sidney Hutchison, secretary of the trust, and Mr Maurice 
Shock, the vice chancellor. 


Disasters 
on the air 


by David Jobbins 
Warwick University student union, 
'facing a £30,000 fine for failing to 
control a violent demonstration 
against a visiting Cabinet Minister, is 
under pressure to tighten its internal 
controls against trouble makers. 

Warwick’s council, which imposed 
the fine after the reception given Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of Stale for 
Education and Science, nas invited the 
union to consider what steps can be 
taken under its constitution to prevent 
a repetition. 

But proposals for more radical con- 
stitutional reforms, including raising 
the quorum for general meetings or 
even their replacement by an elected 
student representative council, arc 
likely to be warmly received at the 
highest levels in the university. 

Ministers have publicly backed the 
council's stand. Mr Patrick Jenkin, 
Secretary of State for the Environ- 
ment, told Conservatives in Nuneaton 
at the weekend: "The right of the 
individual must he protected as must 


The Government's plana to privatize I 
British Telecom will result In a 500. 
per cent increase in landline Tees, 
with disastrous results for student 
radio stations, a delegate fold Ihe 
National Association of Student 
Broadcasting (NASB) conference at 
York last Saturday. Once privatiza- 
tion occurs, hls station's landline bill 
alone would be larger than hls entire 
present budget, he said. 

This latest blow has come at the 
worst moment for student stations, 
who are still having serious problems 
with interference from Radio Caro- 


the right of society to punish those who 
go beyond the limits of acceptable 


line. Bad luck thwarted an attempt 
by Chris Choi of University Radio 
Nottingham to arrest one of Caro- 


Ministers under fire over 
sale of college 


Scottish Office ministers have been 
called on to resign following an inquiry 
into the controversial sale of Hamilton 
College of Education. 

The college, axed by the Scottish 
Office in 1980, was sold for £680,000, 
perhaps a tenth of its potential value. 

The influential Commons Public 
Accounts Committee last week held an 
inquiry Into the sale. Afterwards, Mr 
George Robertson. Labour MP for 
Hamilton, called for the resignations 
of Mr George Younger, Secretary of 


newspapers including The Times Edu- 
cational Si 


supplement. 

“We were not satisfied that the 
market had been adequately tested," 
said Mr Gilchrist, adding that the main 
buildings and halls of residence might 
have raised £ 6 m. The undeveloped 
land alone would be worth £1 'Am, with 
the current cost of providing the 
buildings some £ 20 m. 

However, the SED thought estate 


of Mr George Younger, ueereniry oi 
State for Scotland, ana former Scottish 
Office minister for education, Mr Alex 
Fletcher, who Is now minister for 
consumer affairs. 

The Public Accounts Committee 
heard that the Scottish Education 
Department had not followed guide- 
lines set out for the sale of public 
property since another controversial 
sale, of a Glasgow hospital, five years 
ago. 

Mr John Gilchrist, the Chief Valuer 

ored 
rough 

gents, ana naatiotadvertisedU 
in .specialist journals, but in four 


agents were unlikely to have experi- 
ence of selling a colfe, 


ege oF education, 
and made the sale through Jordanhill 
College of Education's solicitors. 

Two offers were received for the 
whole site, one of £l.SSm, the Other Of 
£77,000, but these were conditional on 
planning permission. The SED : con- 
cluded that permission. The SED 
would be “unlikely in the'extfeme n . 

A private school offered £207,000 
for the main buildings, with Miller 
Homes offering £460,000 for the resi 


(Srotland), saW the SED had imot^ dance,, and these offer, wero accepted 
his advice^ to sell the property through because it was thought t^rostly to 

estate agents, and had not adverlisedit retain the empty buildings while the 
• — i- I-... fnnr market was tested again. 



oyment rises for design graduates 


n polytechnic graduates The unemployment rates for 

pr design still find it much polytechnic graduates in design have 
• - r-: th " n engineers to secure exceeded 22 per cent for the past two 

iover 17 

per cent, inese levcis arc nwiil twice 
as high as the rate of unemployment 
among engineering graduates. 

Those in junior membership cate- 
3 lies of the Society of Industrial 


QM p n ,r- iwt a seminal 

Unlve^ih *5? ®o°nomy jointly riin by 

■.v.fothv.te fy.Donald lyerry and cum., «■ ^ ., , . 

- 1 ft e; depar tment of. Artists' and Designers do particularly 

: i : 'ISP 2flw£ >n P m *' 01 University Col- . badly and diploma members had d 32 
•! 1 ’aff feSSB* onc ® again the inability per .cent unemployment rate. (Tbirty- 
MMnttrt,. " j the hedd for, foUr per cent of the self-employed 

umber ■ ’thought they were underemployed. . 


: ^^rcseLTe? ^dTSdest 


expansion ■ of students on art and 
design courses both .in further and 
higher education and a ten-rfolq in- 
crease In courses inrorporating a.sand- 
wich element in. .further education 
However they found It Impossible to 
conclude whether the major problem 
for design education was to do with the 
oversupply' of graduates or cleay fai- 
lure of demand for quality trained 
designers. ' '• '• 

> They,; suggest that a cphpfl 'Study. ■ 
though expensive and difficult to ad ml- - 
nistor, wo u W provide quality data with 
which the - restructuring, of , design 


line’s disc jockeys who returned to 
Britain a few weeks ago. Mr Choi’s 
attempt coiri elded with hls universi- 
ty's Rag Week and the police refused 
to lake him seriously. 

But Caroline Is not the only factor 
disrupting student broadcasts. Uni- 
versity Radio Hull discovered recent- : 
]y that squirrels were chewing 
through vital cables and distorting, 
the station's signals. 

Several stations are In severe 
financial straits, especially Radio 
Faimer , (Sussex University), who 
■have been given virtually no money 


their students' union' this year, and 


diversity Radio Warwick, who have 
had their budget cut as part or the 
cutbacks Imposed after the Govern- 
' ment fined the students’ union £30 ,000. - 
’’ But Richard Sivler, chairperson of 
NASB, said that the organization was 
healthier than it has been for a long 
time. There had been a recent surge 
of enthusiasm and NASB lias re- 
ceived requests from Manchester, 
Westfield, Queen Mary College, 
Royal Holloway College, Strathclyde 
and Edinburgh, who are ail in- 
terested In setting up stations. NASB 
intend to ask Caroline to pay for all 
Ihe lnconvenlence they have caused. 


icmncralic behaviour.' 

And Mr Paul Goodman, chairman 
of the Federation of Conservative 
Students, condemned the treatment of 
Mr Michael Headline. Secretary of 
State for Defence, last week at Man- 
chester University. 

“Students who repeatedly involve 
themselves in violence, intimidation, 
thuggery and the kind of attack com- 
mitted upon Mr Heseltine should be 
thrown straight out of college. There is 
no shortage of well -qu alined young 
people waiting to take the places they 
are abusing. 

Manchester University’s council 
confirmed this week that no penalties 
were to be imposed on the student 
union after the paint spray attack on 
Mr Heseltine. But it made clear its 
determination to “pursue with vigour" 
the culprits. 

The university is to set up a security 
group in association with the student 
union to ensure effective arrange- 
ments to safeguard visitors. 

The National Union of Students this 
week threw its full weight behind a 
boycott of university bare, refectories 
and other commercial outlets by War- 
wick students. Takings were said to be 
down an estimated 50 per cent. 

President Mr Nell Stewart called the 
fine “arbitrary and unjust" in a letter 
to Warwick vice chancellor Mr Jack 
Butterworth. The NUS executive is 
asking trade unions and other orga- 
nizations which might have used the 
university as a conference venue to 
reconsider. 

Meanwhile Mr Stewart has himself 


been the target of a Hesel line-style 
‘ litii 


attack. Eight students ambushed him 
and other selected union lenders on 
their way to an executive meeting and 
plastered them with pink wallpaper 
paste in protest at their handling of the 
gay and lesbian rights conference in 
Belfast Inst month. 

Mr Stewart said afterwards; “Mr 
Heseltine over-reacted -it happens to 
me too. The only differences are that I 
only have one suit and policemen do 
not lend me their shirts. 1 ’ 


Leader, back page 


Satellite costs to be shared 

radio board, which originally decided 
the ran 


Four research sponsors debating the 
future of vital satellite ranging equip- 
ment have reached a classic comprom- 
ise - that they should share 1 the cost 
equally. . 

The recommendation, from a joint 
panel reporting to the Science and 
E(iglneenna mia Natural Environment 
Rcsaarch Councils, the Ministry of 

rade 


to cut support for the ranger and 


and Industry, comes as a relief to the 
SERC, which announced earlier In the 


year it could -qo longer afford the 
instruments. 

The equipment, a satellite Inser 
ranger at the Royal ; Greenwich 
Observatory and two special Hewitt 


cameras run from Aston University, 
costs more than £ 200 , Q 00 a year to 


operate. The review panel, chaired by 
Professor Sir Robert Boyd of the 


cameras, was considering the panel’s 
solution (his week, 

Although' the Instruments track 
satellites, In basic research their main 
-importance lies in the earth sciences. 
By locating satellites In orbit very 
precisely, tpey make it possible to 
interpret observations of the earth 
from space. 

And now satellite-borne instru- 
ments can record the height of ocean 
waves, , for example, to within cen- 
timetres,, the satellite’s, position must 
be fixed. equally accurately. The sSme 
-technology will be used, to compile 
terrain-maps foil cruise missile target- 
ling. 

Royal Society working party re- 
ort on satellite geodesy, as the new 
fli'be put 


i? 


eld is Known, will 'be published early 


Miillgrd Space 'Science Laboratory , 1 .... 

'recommends that each ;of the four ■ , next year., The report Is likely to stress 
* '* ' the. importance of British involvement 


bodies interested in 
menu finds £50 ,( 


,000 of it 


the : instru- 
S- 


h a field Which 


i promises big i 
>gy and g^oph; 


advances 
iyslcs. . 
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Poly students 
shine in study 


by Patricia Santinclli 


The majority of polytechnic .students 
have a greater understanding and 
moke more effective use of what they 
are m tight than their university coun- 
terparts. according to research hy 
Lancaster University. 

The results of (he research, carried 
out hy Mr Paul Ramsden across a wide 


range of universities and polytechnics 
i nut universi- 


ty well as subjects, shows u 
ly students are on average mure prone 
to memorize and regurgitate informa- 
tion. 

The major reason for this is that 
jwly technic students lend to perceive 
their teaching ns much better than 
U' ive rsirv smdcnis do. 

lixpluining the reasons in an inter- 
view with (lie Oxford Timex, DrC. N. 
Keen of Oxford Polytechnic suici thnt 
they were due on one Hnnd 10 the 
Council for Notiemni Academic 
Awards and on the other to the 
existence of educational development 
units in all but two polytechnics. 

He pointed out rhnt polytechnic 
[caching had dramatically improved as 
a result of the CNAA's monitoring of 
course design, teaching methods and 
support services. University external 


examiners did not look ut these areas 
to the same extent and there whs no 
external monitoring of the way 
teaching is undertaken. 

Dr Keen added that in the case of 
educational development units, these 
were few in universities and when they 
did exist they were small and isolated. 
There was no pressure on departments 
to use them, especially as university 
lecturers did not have to train in 
teaching methods. 

In addition, universities select' 
academic staff on the basis of their 


resenrdrand subject andyery rarely on 
ability. 


their teaching ability. The same ap- 
plied to promotion, whereas the 
polytechnics primary criterion for 


promotion whs teaching excellence. 
Or Keen did admit that in those 


universities which had developed clos- 
er links with industry and commerce 
u mi recruited professional staff who 
were not primarily academics, there 


was now greater interest being given to 
training for teaching. 

“These new staff look at techniques, 


try them out, and arc highly pragmatic 
nnc: 


xiui the way they go about their 
touching. This is very unlike the tradi- 
tional approach to university 
teaching," lie said. 


Glasgow pleads for 
maintenance funds 


by Olga Wojtas 
Scottish Correspondent 


Glasgow University lias warned the 
University Grants Committee that 
funds are urgently needed for mainte- 
nance and repair work. 

In n submission to the UGC, which 
is visiting the university today. Glas- 
gow shys costs are “beginning to 
assume alarming proportions" and will 
exceed this year's allocation of 
£2,280,000. 

The university court has approved a 
redevelopment plan which will cost 
over£4m by 1985/86, bur the university 
says this sum “conceals the imminence 
of two enormous financial commit- 
ments", the refurbishing of the main 
building and chemistry buildings, cost- 


an acute accommodation crisis, withi 
no places for a fifth of first year 
students eligible for university accom- ’ 
modatjon. 


The ■ university cannot even find 
places for some first year students who 


at 7am. 
a high 


'OW 


lave to begin their journey to Glasm 
. Glasgow has traditionally n 
proportion 

dents but as a result of entrance 


Of home-basi 


illy had 
ed stu- 


diffi cutties, a larger number of stu 
. dents arc coming. frym more than .30 
miles outside the city. “Thus the trend 
is away from home-based students to 
those who absolutely need accom- 
modation, " says the university. 

The university needs at least 400 
new residential places, it says. It is 
considering converting a property into 


ingservexal million pounds. 

. The main building, dating 

1870, “has undergone severer phases' 


a 120-place student house, at a cost of 

, 000 . 


or piecemeal refurbishing, but is no 
(anger weatherproof," says tho uni- 
versity report., 

. The heMing and fume extraction 
systems In the chemistry buildings 


need invent replacement; at a cost of 
£2mi Glasgow also says it Is faced with 


£500 

it has also warned UGC that, be- 
tween 1979 and 1985 its staff student 
ratio. will have worsened by 17 per 
cent, and that it will need 43 more 
academic posts to bring its hon-medic- 
nl staff student ratios to the national 
average next session. 

Between 1980 and 1984. the uni- 


versity will have lost 88 arts posts, 78 

Jl rk 


science posts, and 40 clinical p6si$. 


Parkes warns of ‘minor attrition’ 


The universities may suffer repeated 
minor attrition in the future, rather 
than 6 rapid reduction In resources, Sir 
Edward Parkes; new vice chancellor of 
V. Lwds University said lost week. 

■' SlrEdfcard, former chairman of the 
Umvtsrslty Grants Committee, said' In 
his first speech to the University court: 


'1 do not think that we shall in the near 
future siiffer again the rapid reduction 
in resources ofthc current period, but l 
do think wo may suffer repeated minor 
attrition." • "■ 

: . He said the relations betweerl the 
university and Coipmunlty will take on 
■ even greater importance. • 


news in brief 


APT agrees 


over merger 


The final barrier to sole recognition of 
the Association of University Teachers 
at the New University of Ulster lias 
been lifted with acceptance by the 
Association of Polytechnic Teachers of 
arrangements for the transitional 
period up to September 1985. From 
that date, all APT members now 


employed by Ulster Polytechnic will 
join the AUtbul will be free to remain 


associate members of the non-TUC 
union. 

AUT, APT and the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers in Further and 
Higher Education each have four 
members of a newly-formed AUT 
committee which will be engaged in 
negotiations on details of rhe merger 
which becomes effective from Septem- 
ber next year. 


Joint study 


Sociologists and computer scientists are 
to lake part in a Joint conference to 
tlaL 


explore /he potential of artificial Intel- 
ligence at a conference at Surrey Uni- 
versity In March 1984. Surrey has 
already Introduced a taught unit for 
sociology graduates on artificial intelli- 
gence, and Is keen to show how 
sociologists have long been discussing 
topics that are now being taken up by 
computer analysis. 


Science post 


Mr Harry Nicholls, aged 46, dean of 
the faculty of management and head of 
the management centre at Aston Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chief ex- 
ecutive of the Aston Science Park. He 
replaces Mr lan Herman who resigned 
over a policy disagreement with the 
board. 


Accounted for 


The Association of Certified Accoun- 


tants has funded a year-long £20,000 
pact of Information 


research Into the Impact of li 
technology upon accountants In the 
coming decade in order to assess the 
changes which might need to be made 
fn education, training and continuing 
professional updating. 


TV series 


More than 2,000 programmes are 
Included in a new series of 14 subject 
catalogues produced by the BBC for 


colleges and training organizations. 
The BBC Enterprises education and 


training department has some 10,000 
customers spread all over the world. 
Every programme Is available on 
videocassette and 16mn\ film and can 
be bought or hired. 


Top marks 


Mr Ian R. Thomas, a shipping execu- 
tive with the MUk Marketing Board, 
has won the Times Supplements prize 
worth £75 far achieving top marks on 
the foundation course for overseas 
trade at (he College for the Distributive 
Traded In London. 



Mr Arnold Myers, honorary curator of the Edinburgh University Collection 
of Historic Musical Instruments demonstrates a 158-year-old copper brass 
horn, part of a unique musical collection newly acquired by the uhtanty. 
The 200 instruments bought by the university for around £9,000 are part ofa 
collection built up over a century by the Edinburgh bagpipe firm of J. audit, 
Glen. 


Overseas 


entries up 


With a third of all entries in, applica- 
tions from 'overseas for British uni- 
versity places in 1984 are up by 27 per 
cent, according to the Universities 
Central Council on Admissions. 

By November 1 there had been 
3,490 applications from overseas 
(2,321 men and 1,169 women) com- 
pared with a total of 2,748 the same 
time the previous year. But UCCA 
says all trends must be regarded as 
provisional and this kind of percentage 
increase may not be maintained 
throughout the year. 

By this November, there had been 
60,158 applications from UK candi- 
dates, compared with 56,51 1 last year, 
an increase of 6.5 per cent. The home 
and overseas figures together show an 
increase of 7.4 per cent in applications. 

There have been substantial in- 
creases in applications in education, 
pharmacy, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering.- general engineering, 
computing, business management stu- 
dies, economics, geography, accoun- 


tancy, law, combinations of social 
die 


studies with arts, architecture, and 
combined and general arts. 

No subjects nave shown n substan- 


tial decrease. Those subjects in which 
cm 


there have been little change Include 
medicine, dentistry, mechanical en- 
gineering, Agriculture and forestry, 
veterinary studies, biology , biochemis- 
try, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
geology, psychology, sociology, com- 
bined social studies. 


geojogy, psychology,, sociology, com- 
bined social studies. English, French, 
combined' languages ana history. . 


Open Tech 
asks for bids 


In its second year the Manpower 
Services Commission’s Open Ted 
programme is planning to take i 
greater lead and ask for bids in lour 
key training areas, 
ft has so far signed contracts for 20 


operational and eight support projects 
for the development of open leamiM 
opportunities in response to bids ol 
which 60 per cent will be.colletf* 
based. A further 1 7 contracts are in \u 


pipeline which means that half of the 
Open Tech’s £4lm budget forthenM 
three years has been allocated. 

But instead of simply responding ik 
O pen Tech has singled out priority 
areas where it would like to sec w* 


other £20m spent. , . . . 

These are: support for technologic*' 
Innovation; educational technology in- 
cluding backing for tele-comereoTO 
and interactive video; practical ifM’ 
ing facilities; and supervisory ann 


management training. M 

Dr George Tolley, the director,*^ 


that the defining of priority areas w** 
nent and 


natural development and wwul d in- 
volve an extra push in areas of WJJ 
need. He said that -special uUfg 
projects for the ethnic mtnorll j 
disabled, women and the unempl°F' 
were a cause of concern " 
proving difficult to decide which pro- 
jects provided the best delivery. « 
al projects which would encourage 
training of women are being 

Contracts are to be signed sborll) 
for training in robotics. 


| AS a special Sendee to my readers, l 
mints direct 


offer the followh 
from (be small print of the docu- 
ments published last Thursday, 

ss® 

eh )ie told the Hfius© about' 
it big combination” tliotbW 
policy had novy become. 





§ /The bad news hidden m the small print 


rltsln will'go Into the red on its 


'-V 


International trade: during 1984. 
The Treasury forecasts a'nll b»4 
lance on tho current Account foie 


Acer 

1984. Imports, especially of manu- 
factured goods, are rumurigso high: 
1 wtj the whole of- the ' benefit of 
North Seu oil ~’artrand£9,000fo In 




exports- will be wiped out. It could ductl 

be even worse, On. this year's iracfc casts 

record,, K almost certainly will be. . w ' half i 




•r. 


A £1*4 billion surplus, forecast" iW 
1 1983 only - eight months ago . In 
the March? Budget, Is now, the 
l-TreOBtfry admits, < going to be no 
imre..ljMjn ; £lVS bfilfoit.; ■ 

The much vaunted ‘xecovery^of 
whfoh ,fhe: Chancellor spoke so \ 
■* twfll gAther pace at such; 

iliii 


out ... 

to the level that *Vtw last achieved In 
Mayl96fi.The degree to which this 
Goyerafpent has destroyed manu- 
facturing capacity Is m breatbtak- 
tng as altoost to be. unbelievable. • 
Let toe Underline this point. 

The index of manufacturing prb- 
duetton, fo, .{he Chancellor tore/, 
—" 1 , due to risk to 98 by the second 
^ 1 !? 4k ^® w thls f eceadon 
torted.lt MMatttfsW In 
mid 1968. , In /.ether worts, the 



which 
until well 


equivalent of atait J5 year? worth , !• i 
of Investment in manufacturing will • i 
have been wlprt; out under thls ."/ j 
Government;. ‘ 


— r „. 

: obtained in June T! 

Into the 1990s. . .. . 

• Employment, despite Asser- 
tions to the contrary, Is officially 
assumed not to rail before mid* 

;• 198$; The Government Actuary, In 
; hjiever revealipg assessment of the 
National insurance Fund; reports 
tjat he hub “Instructed by the' 
' Government to assume that Bill' 
tltn®, adult unemployment (exdud- 
Ing Kh9to leavers, students, and as 
many other categories as thej 


spending on agriculture. The au- 
tumn statement records an extra 
. £422ra for the “Intervention Board , 
fob Agricultural Produce” (on top 
of the£840m already budgeted for) 


•to pay tortbe additional support to 
predict 


thedalry industry; My prediction, 


Ifc In m^first column, that the 


, choice would come down to; “books 
•or; butter?, has come true With a 
.Vengeance, ^ ' ■ , 

. What js, worse, .the money Is 
. literally; being spent oh waste, since 
no onje Wahls the exee&s butler and 


they were under Labour. 

But there is nothing for u ^ 
gloat about. It Is somelimts 
that the only good news for 
lion Is bad news, and 
oppositions .have a vested Wj» 
a country’s economic frllu«- 
not (rue. What is 

SSSSSSESSSjg 

chances, since 

psychological climate off* 
despair, on . which ThatcberiOTj*; 
been founded. It has 
rising expectations, not t del#** "JJ 
from which Labour in the g*Lji 
profited. BUt becfluseoftoe^ 
priiit, because of what the » 
lor did not tell us, my 
Is that this latest set 


measures will have -jj® JJfjS 
chance of success ^ 

last four years, ^d Ihat the 
self-defeating rpund of cut eno 
again will buhere MmrtjeaJ, 
yrar after, and the year after mw 


The Author' is Labour MP f°*. 

Blackburn 
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including full LOGO, Wordstar, full Pascal, with handsome educational discounts. 



Lid.. Mill Street. Oxford 0X2 OBW. Telephone: (0865) 249866. 












THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


! le a issues | Criticism over tenure ‘lapse’ 


ultimatum 

The Inner London Education Author- 
ity has presented the London and 
Home Counties Regional Advisory 
Council with an ultimatum: give us 
more seats, or we cut our budget 
contribution by over 80 per cent. 

At present, the ILEA pays about 
£50,000 of the RAC's annual £2)0.000 
budget, about 20 per cent of the total. 
The next largest contributor is Kent, 
which pays about £ 28 , 00 n 12 per cent 
of the total. 

But in a reorganization plan by the 
RAC to update itself for participation 
in the work of the National Advisory 
Body, both authorities would only 
have one seat on the newly-constituted 
27-seat council, giving them the same 
voting power as the small outer Lon- 
don boroughs and home counties pro- 
viding little advanced further educa- 
I HI. 

So at the last RAC meeting, when 
the new constitution was due to be 
agreed, ILEA further and higher 
education subcommittee chairman 
Neil Fletcher told the council that if the 
ILEA was only to have one seat, it 
would only pay Jfcfh of the council's 
budget. 

Mr Fletcher described the plan ns it 
stood as “outrageous*’, and said that 
the ILEA’s action in blocking the new 
RAC constitution was backed by 
Kent. Tory members of the RAC 
would never be able to make tip the 
ILEA and Kent contributions, be- 
cause some of their own authorities 
were r ®l uctanl to contribute to the 
RAC already, he said. 

. ILEA payments would be adjusted 
to Vn of the total as soon as a meeting 
took place under the new constitution. 

• The regional advisory councils this 
week published their annual compen- 
dium of advanced courses in colleges 
of further and higher education. 
Almost 90 pages of courses planned for 
1984/85 axe listed in the book, which is 
available for £2.50 from the London 
and Home Counties RAC, Tavistock 
House South, Tavistock Square, Lon- 
don WC1H 9LR. 


by David Jobbins 

An embarrassing chink in the defence 
of academic tenure mounted by the 
Association of University Teachers is 
to be subject to a searching past 
mortem at the union's half-yearly 
council next month. 

Earlier this summer the local AUT 
accepted a. proposal from Reading 
University that future recruits should 
agree to the possibility of redundancy 
in case of “financial exigency". 

Nationally, the AUT was unenthu- 
slastic but was unable to override the 
autonomy of the local executive which 
favoured accepting weakened tenure 
for future staff. 

Although tenure has been displaced 
from the front line of the AUT*s battle 
against the cuts in recognition of 
Government proposals for an increase 
in student numbers, implicit criticism 
of Reading's actiun is contained in a 


motion from Glasgow AUT, inciden- 
tally the home base of national junior 
vice president Dr Ron Emmanuel. 

Its uncompromising terms are as 
follows: “Council is totally opposed to 
any attempts by universities to weaken 
the tenure position of present or future 
staff. In particular it recognizes that 
the introduction of any so called 
financial exigency clause into (he con- 
tracts of academic and related staff 
would leave the whole concept of 
tenure much weakened." 

Although Reading's lapse has lost its 
significance in the battle against the 
cuts there is still anxiety among union 
leaders that it underscores the ability 
of local associations to depart fun- 
damentally from nationally-agreed 
policies. 

A motion from the executive reaf- 
firms AUT resolve to defend tenure, 
calls for a reversal of the policy of the' 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 


Breaking the mould of 
science as a boys’ toy 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Dirt, noise, strikes and unemployment 
- all parts of the image evoked by 
mechanical engineering, according to 
Mr Alex McKay, secretary of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
Mr McKay was bemoaning the nega- 
tive imago of his discipline last week, 
arguing in the institution’s Journal that 
it helps explains why less than 1 per 
cent of nis 77,000 members are 
women. 

However, a meeting last week to 
plan Women into Science and En- 

m„aw!«n Vnn. nillCCV I 


Council, suggested that the poor image 
may be as much of a help as a 
hindrance to encouraging female re- 



cruitment. Skill bottlenecks may 
achieve action where exhortations to 
support female equality fall on deaf 
ears. As Sir Geoffrey Allen, chairman 
of the WISE meeting at the Institution 
of Civil Engineers put it, "the shortage 
of good trained people Is forcing 
companies to recruit women”. 

But adapting the education system 
to supply these new industrial recruits 
will raise controversy. Several speak- 
ers spoke in favour of courses which 
practised positive discrimination in 
favour of women, for example - while 
Professor Daphne Jackson of Surrey 
University reported a “dear message* 
from the Engineering Professors' Con- 
ference that they were against it. 

There were sharp exchanges be- 
tween mostly male speakers who 
tended to see any women engineering 
students or staff as signal achievements 
_and mostly female contributors who 
pointed out the pressing need to make 
women engineering students a normal 

J iart of the university scene. Professor 
ackson commented: “I suspect that 
the women we have been so far have 
been exceptional because they have, 
had to fight their way on to courses". 

' Another controversial' issue in 1984 

Will be the image, and practice of 
engmeeerina-of all kinds. Lady Platt, 
the new chairman of the Equal Oppor- 
; tunnies Commission arid herself an 
aeronautical engineer, Pressed that 
Science and technology are not boys’ 
■IPS”’ anc ! that engineers had to deal - 
with people a$ pfteri tis machine tools. 
.Helen^Ryding^a lecturer in civil en- 


Principals, and denounces proposals of 
certain university employers to 
weaken tenure for future staff as 
“disgraceful”. 

Increasing use of fixed term con- 1 
tracts is to be attacked by the executive 
and a large number of local associa- 
tions are concerned at the tenure 
implications and the exploitation of 
university employees who arc ex- 
pected to sign away important legal 
protection against unfair dismissal and 
rights to redundancy pay. 

But principal issues will be the 
University Grants Committee letter 
with its 28 questions and the shape of 
the 1984 pay claim. 

Concern at the Government press- 
ure on universities to admit extra 
students without a corresponding in- 
crease in funds and anxieties about the 
application of privatization proposals 
to education will also occupy the 
council. 

Cambridge 
entry figures 

More than one in three undergradu- 
ates accepted by Cambridge Universi- 
ty last month were pre-Alevel candi- 
dates assessed eithci by the special 
entrance examination or given con- 
ditional offers which tjiey achieved. 

Figures just released by Cambridge 
show that the number of students 



entering the university this year via 
pre-A level offers went up on last year 
from 16.6 to 18.8 per cent, and those 


entering via the pre-A level special 
i examination went up on last year from 
27.2 to 27.8 per cent. 

Overall, the number of successful 
candidates from the maintained sector 
rose slightly from 46 per cent last year 
to „ L p ‘; r rent thls ^ar, but this is still 
well below the university average for 
state entrants which is near 70 per cent. 
At Oxford 49.7 per cent of the Intake 
came from state schools this year. 

The figures come just as Cambridge 
dons are considering their reaction to 
the decision by Oxford colleges to drop 
entry via a post-A level seventh term 
special examination. Cambridge will 
not want to be left out on a limb, 
although many dons do sec great merit 
in the seventh term examination. 

Mr Roger Ellis, chainnan of the 
Headmasters’ Conference of public 
schools, and headmaster of Marl- 
borough College, said in a letter to The 
Times the reform appears “topsy- 
turvy”, likely to favour the early 
academic developers, and forcing ear- 
ly, specialization. 

_ The headmaster of Shrewsbury 


Why equality 
should begin 
at the DES 

"Girls are entitled to expect better 
from the education system, At d ! 
stages of the education process ri* i 
fail to reach their potential . . 1 

says Sir Keith Joseph in last kcA'i ! 
Times report of his first major spew* | 
on the education of women. Th 1 
Secretary of State Is right to hlehtfeki 
a problem that his own departmnlb 
doing its best to camouflage. 
Women are under-represented a 
students as a proportion of the 
18-year-old age group. Only 7 per 
cent of engineering and Icchnobtj 
students are women, yet this Is ai 
area where the Government waning 
see rapid expansion. Only 21 peretd 
of those taking first degrees in sdnee 
are female. Sixty-eight per cent i 
students in education and langnage 
and literature arc gb-ls. 

Much first class potential Is seta- 
ce’s loss and the arts' gain. If Hurt 
were to be an increase In the number 
of women applicants It should enibk 
science to catch up. Every indktte 
shows that the numbers of mxnu 
applying for higher education is 
Increasing and that the tread is Hkefy 
to continue. 

Forty-nine per cent of the 18-yeir- 
old population are girls, There k 
every reason to believe that the 
number of girls wanting to go on to 
higher education, or specifically to 
university should reach at least I hat 
49 per cent level, probably by Ibe 
early 1990s. There Is nothing rerotv- 
Uonary in this suggestion. Our In- 
dustrial competitors have already 
seen the light, Britain lags behind 
most other western countries when l( 
comes to encouraging women sft- 
dents. In France and the USA, 50 pet 
cent of the student population a 
female. ' 

Alt is not gloom and doom. Of 
university graduate* In 1970, 304 
cent women. In 1982Jhal n» 







info established male views' of what 
engineering was about. 


might be fairer to abolish the examina- 
tion, altogether, and warned about the 
likely interference With A level prepa- 
rations caused by sitting a fourth term 
examination. 

The strongest criticism however 
canrem a fetter from Professor Hugh 


uu UUUUI Ultll gllio TTIIJ iwj 

will continue to increase their parti- 
cipation rate. But the DES has » 
intention of providing (he places. 

If the DES have their way, aoj 
increase In the number of wetnw 
students will be at the eif***® 
places for men becanse they 
planning a systematic reduction ® 
the total number of places Inlo w 
1990s. They base their predictions* 
a mechanistic calculation based ■ 
fall In the 18-year-old 
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overseas news 


El Salvador rector’s struggle 


ov David Jobbins 
■L final stage of the Government- 
(^Ired campaign of repression 
the National University of El 
ffior Is at hand, its rector, Dr 
Htaid Pflrada, fears. In the past two 
ibs, tour lecturers have been 
Kted by right-wing death squads 
"bile a further three have been 
kj fjnflppcdo 

And two weeks ago a university 
employee died after falling from a 
ihird floor window when soldiers 
stormed the economics faculty admi- 
Bbiratbe building. They claimed 
that a printing P«ss intended for 
leaching materials was instead pro- 
ducing anti-government propaganda 
Bud that the building was a guerilla 
communications centre. 

Both charges are emphatically de- 
nied by Dr Parada, in London to 
raise support for the university, 
whkh was forcibly occupied by the 

Latest victims of repression at the 
university notified to Amnesty Inter- 
national arc: 

Pedro Flores Pena, abducted Septem- 
ber 13, law student and member of 
university council; wife identified tor- 
hired and decapitated body found 1 1 
days later near university, but death 
squads said she was mistaken. 

Hugo Carrillo Cabrera, abducted 
September 14, head of foreign rela- 
tions department in law faculty; 
whereabouts unknown. 

Amiicar Marinez Arguera, kidnapped 
by right wing death squad September 
2il, professor of economics, foreign 
relations department. 


armed forces in June 1980, 

Since then the campus has been In 
military hands with the authorities 
dragging their feet over im- 
plementing a decree earlier this year 
that it should be returned to the 
university authorities. 

Another ominous sign Is the 
appearance of anonymous advertise- 
ments in (he newspapers listing uni- 
versity staff and students as members 
of “terrorist organizations.” Dr Pa- 
rada says: “We are told these paid 
advertisements arrive in the news- 
paper offices bearing the stamp of the 
army press office and with a note 
saying they are to be published. This 
Is a threat to the safety of all 
university staff.” 

He sees no grounds for United 
States official optimism that the hu- 
man rights climate of the country is 
improving. In the past two months 
some 150 people have died at the 

Bernard WUfredo Hernandez Qufjada, 
arrested apparently by security forces 
September 23, engineering student; 
being held at nationnl police headquar- 
ters, reason for arrest unknown. 
Jaime Enriquez Bautista and Carlos 
Adillo Diaz, abducted as they left a 
university office September 24; stu- 
dents. whereabouts unknown. 

Dora Muooz, body found with those of 
three others October 7; professor of 
chemistry. Pinned to the bodies was a 
communique from the death squad 
Brigada Maximiliano Hernandez Mar- 
tinez, Accusing them of treason and 
membership of the Partido Comunista 
del Salvador. 


Frightened Tamils 
refuse to return 


from D. B. Udal&gama 

COLOMBO 
Tamil undergraduates of the universi- 
ties inthe south of Sri Lanka, who took 
refuge In the north during the riots of 
July and August, have declined to 
return to their universities next term. 
The Ministry of Higher Education has 
said that they should return. 

■ The undergraduates, who have 
formed themselves into the Displaced 
Undergraduates . Union, are 
afraid for their safety and have asked 
to be transferred to Jaffna or Batti- 
csloa. 

They have cited precedents for such 
course of action. In 1977 Sinhalese 
students fo Jaffaa asked for, and 
obtained, transfers to the southern 
universities, And, more recently, 
undergraduates at the Uni- 
«rsUy of Madras have been accommo- 
dateo in Colombo. 

The number of “displaced” Tamil 
undergraduates is put at around 2,000 
the University Grants Commis- 


vacandes. 


British Columbia strike ends 

More ttiati 80,000 striking government walkout, and a lull scale general strij 
employees, teachers ana education was possible before the end of tt 
returned to work last week montn. 

^ As p.« of ■ -SsstHS 


hands of the death squads and in 
similar circumstances most people 
would be keeping a low profile or 
fearing for their safely. 

Not Dr Parada. Despite the per- 
sonal risks- his predecessor. Dr Felix 
Ulloa, was assassinated In 1980- he 
takes every opportunity to drive 
home the case for a return to normal- 
ity. And his concerns are familiar - 
academic standards and university 
finance. 

A particular worry Is the prolifera- 
tion of private universities. Before 
June 1980 there were four private 
universities; after the military 
occupation a further 26 were formed 
before the Government called a halt, 
although another 30 applications are 
pending. 

A number operate on a shoestring, 
others arc close to bankruptcy, and 
Dr Parada fears for academic stan- 
dards. “It is complete madness; El 
Salvador is becoming the only coun- 
try In the world to have a university 
for every inhabitant!” 

Finance Is another problem. The 
Government has only paid the salar- 
ies of the lecturing staff since the 
occupation. There arc desperate 
shortages of books, teaching mate- 
rials and other equipment. Students 
contribute four dollars a month to 
their own teaching costs, but grants 
for poorer students are non-existent. 

Even so some 7,000 students are 
now being taught In rented accom- 
modation throughout the city, and in 
February the university Is to admit Its 


■ W its 40,000 member employees’ 
to a new cod tract. The 
Entity guarantees and modest wage 
"weaves won by the government 
likely serve as a model for 
with other public em- 

^TTic eleVenth hour agreement pre- 
iniE ft furthe r. escalation of the 
E&fF? 0r * tri kes that have crippled 
ihp Govern me n t services since 



sion has pointed out that some or them 
arc taking courses not available in 
Jaffna. There is no engineering faculty 
in Jaffna, for example, and funding, 
and staffingg constraints make it possi- 
ble to set up a new faculty. There are 
not enough facilities in Jaffna for 
everybody who wants to go there. 

The ministry has also said that 
Sinhalese students must return to the 
University College at Batticaloa which 
the Tamils regard as within their 
“homelands”. It also says that, wher- 
ever possible, it has agreed to mutual 
transfer students could arrange be- 
tween Jaffna and the southern univer- 
sities but the other students must get 
back to their former universities by 

^Some 2,000 Tamil teachers who left 
schools in the south last July and 
August have not yet returned. They 
have asked to be appointed to schools 
in the north and the education ministry 
has been trying to place them where 
there are suitable vacancies. 



Labour Party leader Neil Kinnock is awarded an honorary degree by 
Dr Parada during his visit lo London. 


first new students since the occupa- 
tion. 

The scale of the problem Is illus- 
trated by the shortage of chairs. 
Many students now bring their own, 
carrying them from class to class 
before taking them home at the end of 
the day. 

“The reason for the repression Is 
that the armed forces believe the 
university Is responsible for the civil 
conflict. It Is a public denunciation or 
the university that It is a centre of 


subversion and a home for guerillas." 

Why keep up the struggle in Ibe 
face or so many adversities? “I have 
often asked myself that question. Wc 
feel more or less worn out by our 
struggle. We have nothing to defend 
ourselves with and the security forces 
do not protect us. But we believe U Is 
an Important example to the people 
of El Salvador that we should not be 
defeated by the Government, are not 
seen to give up In the face of this 
repression.” 


‘ Blackleg’ academics suspended 


from John Walshe 

DUBLIN 

Three academics who acted as library 
guards during a strike at Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin have been suspended 
from their union, .the Irish Federation 
of University Teachers. 

The three-month suspensions do not 
interfere with their teaching duties or 
academic careen.. Bui they have re- 
vived an issue which at the time caused 
-deep divisions in the academic com- 
munity. , , , 

The strike last February and March 
involved porters, security and mainte- 
nance staff and cleaners. Many 
academics did duties they would not 


normally undertake such as cleaning 
lavatories and delivering mail. 

A few, however, were so strongly 
supportive of the strikers that they 
.refused to enter the campus and in- 
stead held their lectures in local hostel- 
ries and halls. After it was over, the 
strikers complained to the federation 
which began investigating claims of 
strike-breaking by academics. 

Eventually the executive of the 
federation decided to suspend three of 
them, including the prominent econo- 
mics professor. Dr Depnot McAleese. 
But the three claimed that the execu- 
tive had shown an insensitivity to the 
motivation of all the college staff who 
want lo keep Trinity open during a 


Lecturers narrowly avoid 
deportation from Birzeit 

n » 1 I I *-! 
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Pining of the month. Had there 
. another 20,000 
Folic. employees were set to join the 


walkout, and a foil scale general strike 
was possible before the end of the 
montn. 

As part of a settlement, premier 
William Bennett agreed to “meaning- 
ful consultations” on some of the more 
contentious of his restraint measures. 

The strike had little effect on the 
province's colleges and universities. 
Although some faculties and all sup- 
port staff walked out on November 8, 
the November 11 Remembrance Day 
holiday meant that the minor disrup- 
tions caused by the strikes lasted only 
three days. Most public schools in the 
province were dosed for these three 
days. 


Twenty lecturers - including two Bri- 
tons - at the Birzeit University in the 
West Bank narrowly avoided deporta- 
tion by the Israeli authorities when an 
eleventh hour compromise was 
reached week. ■ ' ■ ’ 

The compromise came when the 
Israeli authorities agreed to drop a 
paragraph in the lecturers’ work per- 
mit applications which was seen as 
politically motivated and a restriction 
on their academic freedom. They had 


considered to be hostile to the state of 
Israel." 

The forms provoked widespread 
criticism, and were eventually with- 
drawn and some of the expelled 
academics were allowed to return to 
the West Bank. But in recent months 
the forms were revived by the author- 
ities. 

The 20 lecturers were given a week 
to xipn or Face decollation, and Dr 


oolitieallv motivated and a restriction to sign or face deportation, and Dr 
on their academic freedom. They had Gabi Barnmki the vice-president of 
refused to sign. Birzeit University, near Ramnllah.- 

It marks the end of a year-long wns also reported to be facing charge 

controversy over work permits for of organising and inatirig a conspiracy , 

foreian lecturers in the West Bank, to "commit frhud and, forgery: 

Last vear the Israeli military author- - The compromise now requires Ice-, 
hies expelled dozens of foreign lcctur- tures to sign a statement saying they 

ers including many Western Euro- hive read and understood the secur- 

jrcans when they refused to sign new • liy regulations", now given lo lecturers 

%h«ir» graP .. read: , SiSKS 


ers, including many Western Euro- 
peans, when they refused to sign new 
work permit forms. ' . 

The offending paragraph read. I 

am folly committed against indulging 
iu any act and offering any assistance 
to the organization called the PLO 

(Palestine Liberation Organization) or 

any other terrorist organization that is 


' Nablus, as well os 


difficult period. 

They have issued a statement saying 
that because they put their profession- 
al duties as academics first, their 
membership of a federation of uni- 
versity teachers has been suspended. 
“ThelFUT executive evidently places 
the doctrinaire pursuit of good trade 
union practice before the .welfare of 
our students, the advancement of 
higher education and research and the 
protection of academic freedom,” they 
claimed. 

A move by members of the Tnnily 
branch of the federation to condemn 
the executive decision was unsuccess- 
ful and the suspensions have gone 
ahead. 

Bonn rejects 
student 
fees plan 

from Barbara von Ow 

MUNICH 

Putting an end to speculation sur- 
rounding its controversial new student 
grant regulation, the Bonn govern- 
ment has firmly rejected the idea of 
-introducing student fees at West Gcr- 
. man universities. In a recent report on 
the federal law on education assistance 
(Dafdg). ji says that assistance for 
individual students should not be fi- 
nanced by all students having to pay 
fees. 

The report wns commissioned by the 
Bundestag last December, following 
the revision of the Bafdg regulations 
. which converted grants for poorer 
students into fully repayable loans. 
■The new law is vehemently opposed by 
the Social . Democratic hnd Green 


A statement issued by Birzeitsaid nll i opposition parties who have pledged 
elements of the university approved to restore the old gram system, 

, . ' * 1 Hrauawr lh*m uina im m»nn uihu 

the new forms. 


medical students ‘wanted to stay’ in Grenada 

. ^ ..... . . i ciipH. Il was nveslioat 


BL^ricah' students' evacuated radio, claimed that f sl JjL h AmeriSn smdents that their 

.contact* with many ofteAMton S C "e re not | n danver, she said. 


, ArnpHrnn Intervention the- such, it was lnvcsliaated by the United unjustified as niany of file students 

hnrf maintained 1 that their States Congress s General Accounting -who receive no official support often 
s udents had maintained tna ineir |n TgSO, which criticized the finance their studies with considerable 

lly E, S r WS Cb™ an"^ "KdSt »n- inadequacy of It. clinical training prog. dl( fl cllIty 

j - j>h~in! fnrrMns , ‘barbarians” ramme. . According to the report, the Bonn 

■ and Under governments paid DM2bn 

[JjJf ^thc intervention - It is difficult to see how In the for student assistant last ^year of which 

"155® ivApnrue’s Medical School is relatively short lime plotted to the 33.5 per bent was given in the form of 

nhlbf anumberbf , foffthore B refuges- . students for clinical practice in the loans. (In 1972 it was DMLbn of which 

, medicarstudehts^Wio hospital, they could. have developed 25 percent were loans.) Next year 

-tta^retotipigbip vrithpr Gpiy^ ; DJi&bjrwould fedlfcated, virtually 


Mm 

B r vorvalar 


to a Bulgariaii xieuro 
(aKpstova Cprvalan . 


CO 'S aC ? TiSLT/v Sme'for lives were not In danger she said, 

students, since jhey came ror cii Cdrvalan's broadcast con- 

practice to fh ® A 1 . th^Sppori demned the US forces ns ’•barbarians” 

the siandard f tjit“^ of the Coirtecon 


to restore the old grant system, 

. However, there wns no reason why 
/students who did not receive govern- 
ment loans should pay fees so that 
those who did get loans would not Have 
'to pay them back, the report noted. 
This is considered to be all the more- 


unjustified as niany of the students 
-who receive no official support often 


uigSrfe NoVember 


: tunity, she^ ^said, to talk to them after the stancare ' tjon i . It is difficult to. see how In the for student assistant last year of whi 

thfc «mp, which overthrew the prime • media g *h emion relatively short lime plotted to the 33.5 per fceht wns given in the form 

• minister Maurice Bishop. ' “ J* SKffii <S 0 re” K m- students for clinical .practice In the loan?; (In 1972 it was DMlbn of whi 

, They had all maintained that tecent ° nC 0 ^/iH U hp b ^ hospital, they could, have developed. 25 percent were loans.) Next yt... 
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overseas news 


Nuclear vote losers Sartre ‘an evil influence on Chinese 
claim moral victory SSSSsS 

1/ admire Jean-Paid Sartre are one of the • yielded evil influences. Some uniwn 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

WASHINGTON 
Both sides in the campaing to ban 
nuclear weapons research in Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts are claiming 
victory. But after a referendum that 
saw the measure shat down by 5,654 
voles, advocates for n - nuclear-free 
Cambridge - can claim only a moral 
victory. They arc also churning that the 
formidable opposition, a consortium 
of scholars, businesses, and labour 
representatives calling themselves 
C'rlwens A gains I Research Bangs, 
c sentially brought off the clecroraic. 

The referendum on November 8 to 
outlaw the “research, development, 
testing, evaluation, production, 


maintenance, storage, transportation, 
and/or disposal” of atomic weapons 
and related components within the city 


limits of Cambridge saw one of the 
most fierce confrontations in local and 
nutional politics within memory. 

The stakes were high with more than 
$100ni in Department of Defense 


Kcscarch Dons spent an estimated 
$125,000 in television advertising and a 
slick house-to-house printed cam- 
paign. 

The local peace partisans, Mobiliza- 
tion for Survival, generated and spent 
$23,000. They say that the bulk of their 
financial support came from Cam- 
bridge contributors while funds used 
by the ci tize ns group came largely from 
donors outside the city limits. 

A member of the Citizens Associa- 
tion said: "What was really important 
is that we got people talking about the 
issue. We raised and spent a lot, but, 
we certainty did not buy people’s 
votes." 

People miking about the issue is 
what nuclear-free advocates cite as a 
1 positive step. They toy they'll reintro- 
duce the referendum in two years. 
Mobilization expected, with good 


cause, that the initiative would cruise 
through the electorate, based on a 
non -binding referendum in 1981 in 
which 74 per cent of the city voted in 
favour of banning such research. But 
the opposition ran a hard crusade, 
employing such terms as "catas- 
trophic” and “harassment" and charg- 
ing that scientists would ’be thrown in 
jail. The referendum, they said, would 
put "a gun to their heads’ and called it 
an "inquisition." 

Mobilization headquarters was » 
turn-of- the -century office building in a 
run-down quarter of tiic city, once, 
ironically □ bomb shelter. Citizens 
maintained a glass-faced, high-tech 
office building a little closer to Har- 
vard Square and had the moral support 
of both Harvard and the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Nohc I In urates were on both sides of 
the conflict. 

A week before the vote, MIT presi- 
dent Paul Gray sent letters to the MIT 
community and employees informing 
them of the institute s position, calling 
it “unwise and constitutionally defec- 
tive.’ 1 Mr Gray expressed sympathy 
with Mobilization and its supporters, 
but added that he and the MIT cor- 


from Jane Marshall 

PEKING 

Chinese university students who 
admire Jean-Paul Sartre are one of the 
targets of an official campaign against 
what the Authorities term “spiritual 
pollution" and “cultural contamina- 
tion". By this they mean liberal ten- 
dencies, almost invariably due to fore- 
ign influences, in an, literature and 
ideology: and deviation to the right of 
the ideological line of the ruling com- 
munist party. 

The campaign, while milder than 
those launcneaby chairman MaoTse- 


poration felt strongly that the prop- 
osed law “is not the way to pursue the 
goal of a world that will be free from 
the risk of nuclear war.” 


At Harvard University president 
Derek Bok expressed sentiments over- 
tly similar to his counterpart at MIT. 


While citizens reportedly spent 
$125,000, the group -reportedly re- 
ceived over $400,000 in contributions. 
The final vote count was 17,331 against 
the referendum (59.7 per cent) and 
1 1 .677 in favour (representing 40.3 per 
cent). 

In Ohio citizens rejected a referen- 
dum that would have substantially, 
reddeed their personal income taxes at 
the expense of public higher educa- 
tion. 


Staff call for chief to quit 

r rf-i « 


from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 

Virtually the entire staff of the Uni- 
versity of Zululand have called for the 
resignation of Chief Geisha Buthelezi 
as chancellor following the death. of 
four students on campus two weeks 
Jgojn a dash with atmed supporters of 

Chief Buthelezi is presfdent of the 
black. political movement inkathn as 
well as chief minister of the Kwazulu 
homeland and wa$ due to Speak on 


campus the morning Inkaiha suppor- 
ters attacked students. 

In a meeting the week after the 
violence, 120 staff members voted to 
oust Chief Buthelezi as chancellor 
whereas only 20 lecturers voted against 
the proposal. 

Speaking in the Kwazulu legislative 
assembly, Chief Buthelezi hit out at his 
critics, imputing that they were ‘•scum” 
orchestrating ‘leftist things'! on cam- 
pus. As he was speaking in parliament 

AeJ* in tcn ™ of South 
Africa’s libel laws. ■ 


those launched by chairman Mao Tse- 
tung in the 1950s and during the 10 
year cultural revolution, is tne most 
severe since the more moderate and 
pragmatic Dene Xino-ping took con- 
trol of China tn 1978. Ii has been 
marked by attacks on liberal Chinese 
writers, the banning of several literary 
journals and a crackdown on what the 
authorities describe as "obscene, bar-, 
bnrous or reactionary things and vul- 
gar taste.” 

Foreign influences arc blamed for 
propagating in China such evils as 
capitalistic ideas, pornography and 
“wild music”, in a virulent attack on 
western views of society, the official 
party newspaper. The people's daily, 
has called for the rejection of theories 
which it said spread alienation from 
socialism and promoted human values 
and freedom of the individual. 

Scots help 
Makerere 

by Felicity Jones 

Makerere University in Uganda Is to 
develop Its continuing education cen- 
tre and outreach work with the 
support or the University or Glas- 
gow's department of adult and con- 
tinuing education. 

The Amin regime and the civil war 
led to a complete standstill in educa- 
tional development. Tlie centre's 
purpose-built headquarters were not 
properly completed when the spon- 
sors withdrew and some of seven field 
centres were affected by the war. 

The new plan of action Includes n 
target to flu academic and adminis- 
trative vacancies in two years, to 
strengthen the field work and to 
provide existing staff with profes-' 
slonal updating to overcome the 
years or isolation and Institutional 
decay, 

Glasgow University will be playing 
a central role in training recruits and 
the first Makerere staff member has 
already arrived in Scotland to study 
for a master’s degree in adult educa- 
tion, 





Sartre: wiser than Marx? 


In this vein, the Peking based 
Guangming Daily, u newspaper aimed 
at intellectuals, ’ has denounced the 
French existentialist philosopher Jean- 
Paul Sartre. 

It said his ideas, although “politi- 
cally progressive”, were “materially 
idealistic and acclaimed “a kind of 
extreme individualism and unres- 
trained freedom." They had spread 
among many, especially young, 
Chinese who were “unable to disting- 
uish between goad and bad, and 


between the useful and the harmful - 
In some universities, some siudems 
scramble for same's books and this E 
yielded ev,| influences. Some miyS. 
ty students laud Sartre to the skies 
saying that his theories have filled hi 
the gaps of Marxism and that sanrcS 
wiser than Marx.” " 

The Guangming Daily blamed the 
rot on the introduction of "boureeok 
theories" from abroad and foreim 
literature "permeated with decayed 
bourgeois ideas.” without compeim- 
tory Marxist analysis and criticism to 
show up their damaging influences. 

The anti-liberalization camapign be. 
gan shortly after the Communist Party 
central committee announced the 
launching of a “rectification" drive to 
cleanse the party of corruption and 
extremism, apparently aimed mainly 
at those conservatives on the left who 
still upheld Maoist policies. 

Now it appears that the liberal 
"rightists” are in at least as much 
trouble as the conservative "leftists'*, 
and the hardening of the anti-right 
attitude is silencing writers and intel- 
lectuals who are generally supported 
of Deng xiao-ping. Deng is neverthe- 
less said to have personally encour- 
aged the campaign: although - while 
no libertarian himself - n was his 
“open-door" economic and trade poli- 
cies which let in the maligned foreign 
influences in the first place. 


Singapore divided by 
nature v. nurture debate 


from Mary Price 


SINGAPORE 


e policy has been strictly enforced 
1981, with students needing to 


A sudden decision to reverse policy at 
the National University of Singapore 
and abandon the requirement oftwo 
languages as an entry condition to 
undergraduate courses, has caused 
.disquiet among academics on the is- 

'The policy has been strictly enforced 
since 1981, with students needing to 
offer English (the medium of instruc- 
tion in the university) and one of three 
other languages widely used in Singa- 
pore - Malay, Chinese and Tamil. 

However on October 29, the uni- 
versity vice chancellor. Professor Lim 
Pin, announced that it was going to 
admit a second batch of several hun- 
dred undergraduates in November 
directly into the second, and Anal, 
term of the current academic year. 

These students would not have to 
satisfy the second language require- 
ment before entry but would have to 
pass special language tests before 
being permitted to graduate. 

The announcement has caused con- 
siderable comment within the univ- 


ersity as well as outside. Many of the 
academic staff were informed only io 
the week preceding the announcement 
and are highly critical. 

The main internal and external de- 


M, ’ Stars,, ft pppular Cambridge, 
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i.i actually Karton. bqt CharUd is among n minority. .- 
H minority, of American undergraduates 


have more to do with what has been 
called the “great marriage debate" 
than with any academic considera- 
tions. 

On August 9 the prime minister, Lee 
Kuan Yew, in his National Day speech 
expressed his concern that 

• educated Singaporean couples were 
restricting themselves to only one 
child, or choosing to have none; 

• a large number of female graduates 
were not marrying at all; 

• this overall pattern was affecting the 
genetic pool of intelligence in Sing*- 
pore. 

As a result it has been decided that 
the university should admit more men 
by removing the second language re- 
quirement which female candidates 
find easier to supply. 


“ e" «« Miwuraj, OJ rtmanenn unoargraduates 
studying the languages and culture of the Soviet 
Uuion. i m told Kennedy half dollars, especially 
sljver, are real collector's items in Russia. Pass 




Looking behind the curtain 

Soviet studies in the United States faces a series of obstacles 
E. Patrick McQuaid reports 
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$750,000 matching grant from the Andrew Mel- 
low Foundation. . 

/ The funds will be. used to bring senior siw 
junior lecturers to Cambridge who are authonMj 
in such fields as economics or sociology. They win 
undergo training at Harvard to transfer their spia 
into Soviet scholarship. . . fnr 

A similar fellowships programme is plMWO 
western journalists who cover the USSR ^ 
business executives who will deal or could ioaw 
some impact between US-USSR trade. 

Elsewhere, though, a massive effort to unoer- 
stand Soviet culture has hit a major stumcPJ 
block. ■ 

: .The director of the Soviet interview prpjW' . 
joint five-year Initiative of American and Israe 
universities, describes the undertaking as JJ- 
most thorough examination yet of R^f. 
society, political, economic ana adndms | JW|^ 
practices. The Soviets describe it as esptonag 0 , 
and bad spying at that. : DMl ja 

The official Communist Party organ, 
accused scholars of the project, who haw iw" 
Brown Ulversity and Vanderbilt, the IJniwersi , 

nf Chiman Unnitni, Mi^hlnan VirfiiQiB- -| ' 
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The university of the video? 



Felicity Jones 
traces the history 
of the OU from 
the initial idea 
to today’s reality 


Ii is 20 years since the then leader of 
he opposition. Harold Wilson, told a 
Glasgow audience of his proposal for a 
rijSvereity of the Air". The outcome 
or dial speech was the Open University 
which, though never entirely depen- 
dent on radio and television transmis- 
sions as originally envisaged, has 
nevertheless developed a unique rela- 
tionship with the British Broadcasting 
Cotporation. .... 

It is that relationship which puts the 
0U fa a unique position nationally to 
erpioii the present interest in and 
development of Open Learning sys- 
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terns asdemonstrated by the Manpow- 
er Services Commission* Open Tech 
programme and the Open Colleges of 
North West Enaland and South 


programme and the Open Colleges of 
North West England and South 
London. 

There are definite signs - such as the 
experiments recently with interactive 
video -that the university has, at least 
among some of its members, seen the 
potential for the OU to take a lead but 
nhether the political will and wherc- 


Mr J. C. Sto- 
bart outlines 
his ideas for a 
broadcasting 
university on 
the front page 
of the June 
13, 1924 issue 
of the Radio 
Times. His 
idea, John 
Robinson 
argues, was 
40 years 
ahead of its 
lime. 
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withal can match up is another matter, ifme. I [_ 

Although Harold Wilson’s speech 

marked tne turning point for a uni- being born and is now controller 
versity of the air, ills possible to trace education broadcasting, believes that 
the idea back much earlier to the 1920s this relationship between two British 
when Mr J C Stobart , an HM Inspec- public institutions is a crucial one , even 
tor, outlined his ideas for a broadcast- though the nature of that relationship 
ing university on the front page of the with the BBC, variously seen as “paid 
June 13 1924 issue of the Radio Times, servant" of the university or peopled 
He talked about broadcast colleges bv dominant media person, is less 
with their own examinations and diplo- clear. 

raw which John Robinson in his book In many ways from the BBC's point 
teeming Over the Air suggests sup- of view, the uU has been a proving 
ports the view that Stobart predicted ground for both educational and tech- 
wlsm's speech by 40 years. nical innovations. 

In one of the OU's own series on On the technical side, the OU 
Dtdsion-making In Britain is a prog- production centre pioneered the use of 
lamme on the establishment or the portable video lightweight camera 
university. Wilson said he got the Idea crews which heralded the video age of 
when he visited the States: "I think which the OU is gradually taking 
[hey called It distance learning, you advantage. 

w»w. night school work," he said Other successful experiments been 
later. A Labour Party study group put the video rostrum for tne presentation 
the Idea on paper more as an after- of graphics; video microscopy which is 
thought for an experiment in educa- known to most people now through 
tumal broadcasting which would in- programmes like Horizon for magni- 
vplve both the BBC and Independent tied journeys through the body and 
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university. Wilson said he got the idea 
when he visited the States: “I think 
[hey called It distance learning, you 
know, night school work," he said 
later. A Labour Party study group put 
the Idea on paper more as an after- 
tbought for an experiment in educa- 
tional broadcasting which would in- 
volve both the BBC and Independent 
Television, It was for adults who had 
«R school early and needed or wanted 
to Improve their general education 
rather than follow aTull-blown degree, 
nans were also well in hand for a 


nut m&u wcu m nanu lur a 

■•^apondence School of the Air to 
■J* 2 during the daytime and 

“by evening with fending from the 
department of Education and Scien- 
ce- But what actually developed even- 
Rjrily as the Open University was very 
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Afferent from any of these models' Dr Diana' Lauriilard at the OU’s 
Wf .due to Jennie Lee who was Institute of Educational Technology 
hrought iq as a junior minister with believes that the true potential for such 

™sponsibi|ity for the arts and unlversi- a flexible learning system will not be 
ly of thfe air. realized for another 10 years or so 

She had a firm idea of a People’s when many more students will prab- 

Unlvereily with bona fide degrees ably have the necessary hardware. 

" ol «snob the snobs^and Such videos have been developed in 
FhM it through against opposition America but Britain Is still ahead in the 
educational establishment, scope given to the individual student to 
23F! and even the cabinet. In the interact with the video program pro- 
wa she had to compromise as well and vlded that the momentum iskept up in 

S^wW 1 the ^BC because 1TV this country. : 

hot be persuaded to take the OU One of ' the main criticism levelled 
i b ™w*, ? having no advertising within the university are the unsocial 

HJfW* After a significant Chequers viewing hours given to both radio and 
® ng» she emerged with viewing on television transmissions which it can 

E 2 and 30 h°ura transmission Rme make it difficult for a student to follow 

5Beiy, - made possible by Hugh a course of programmes. The situation 
} ht BBC’s Director General has deteriorated over the last fewyears 
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programmes like Horizon for magni- 
fied journeys through the body and 
more recently interactive video, which 
is still at the experimental stage. 

Two interactive discs are being 
developed to try out at this years 
summer school which involve a prog- 
ram on the microcomputer taking the 
student through a senes of courses of 
tuition, tests which incorporate stu- 
dent Input and final self-examinations 
so that students can see'whether he or 
she has grasped the course content. 

Dr Diana Lauriilard at the OU’s 
Institute of Educational Technology 
believes that the true potential for such 
a flexible learning system will not be 




tes obviously makes that form of 
contact with the student more popular. 
But the survey also finds that both 
fact-to-face tuition and video record- 
ings are what students wont more of 
while they want less television broad- 
casts which are also more expensive. 

In conclusion, the report by Hans 
Orundin recommends in the long-term 
a shift towards the significant reduc- 
tion of television broadcasts towards an 
increased use of video cassettes, parti- 
cularly at post-foundation level. There 
is spare studio capacity at the produc- 
tion centre whicn could be used to 
produce more video materials or prog- 
rammes which can be shown at night to 
be recorded on cassette. 

, But although most people involved 
including the Department of Educa- 
tion andSdence, recognize that fact, 
the financial restraints Deing imposed 
upon the OU make such large scale 
development unlikely. 

The other problem highlighted by 
Don Grattan is that the OU was too 
early. Satellite, video and cable televi- 
sion have changed the whole nature of 
the use which higher and further 
education can make of the media. The 
university and its academics has be- 
come used to broadcasting and is 
loathe to change direction. 

"Inertia is a problem but potentially 
the OU is in the vanguard of the new 
learning systems although broadcast- 
ing will remain an. important if less 
significant element,” said Mr Grattan. 


j. ■ , , , Director General 

CQortnrt » 1 BBC’s public duty to 

aaki? the government to 

is*. 'Li possible. I IriHniiVif^’HIu' 


realized for another 10 yeare or so 


interact with the video program pro- 
vided that the momentum iakept up in 
this country. : .. . 

One of the main criticism levelled 
within the university are the unsocial 
viewing hours given to both radio and 
television transmissions which it can 
make it difficult for a student to follow 
a course of programmes. The situation 
has deteriorated over the last few years 
from a time when some programmes 
which were shown in the morning 
attracted better viewing rates than 
TV-am. . . 
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years of coming to grips with television 
it was back to square one and learning 
about video, which involved a com- 
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83 per cent by students across, all, 
Courses. Ninety-eight per cent of OU 

students hgve access to a television set, 

,91 per cent to audio cassettes., while 
■ onlv iust over 40 ner cent have access.. 


Modern moral dilemma of 
survival, not service 

The philosopher, Karl Jaspers, de- times and in innovative ways. Bui 
fined the goal of education as the these strategics should not be viewed 
pursuit of culture. Culture was, he as a replacement for the kind of 
said, “a given historical ideal (and) . . . wisdom and understanding that results 
a coherent system of associations, when students and teachers come 
gestures, values, ways of putting together to gather data, lest ideas, 
filings, and abilities." reflect upon deeper meanings and 

American colleges and universities, weigh alternative conclusions, 
faced with budget cutbacks and staff Through such encounters, information 
retrenchment, are increasingly uncer- can be placed in larger context and the 
tain about higher education's ohllgn- relationship of knowledge to life's 
tions to society. A generation lifter dilemmas can be thoughtfully ex- 
Jaspers' words, there is no consensus plqred. These remain the specialcapa- 
as to what the culture's values arc or cities of I lie classroom and the campus, 
how they should be integrated into a Today many worry that if American 
curriculum, if at all. Today, the watch- colleges and universities simply imitate 
word on many campuses Is not service their rivals they will find themselves in 
but survival. a contest they cannot win. At n lime 

There was a time when educators when society^ values are shaped and 
were clear about the larger purposes of revised by the fashion of the market- 
education. From America's - begin- place, higher education’s influence 
nings through the nineteenth century, must grow outward from a core or 
“moral philosophy" courses were as integrity and confidence firmly rooted 
accepted as reading, writing and arith- in humane goals that re currently 

metic. Colleges on this continent were lacking in most other institutions. 

. certain in their belief that the society’s 
moral, cultural and political values 
should be transmitted to the next 

generation through the classroom. Survival without a sense of n 

Even when the influence of the church hardly preferable to cxtincl 
declined, the convict ioin that the col- deed, it may be the foren 
lege represented a bastion of moral extinction. The ultimate lo« 
order was sustained. be a society that can no longer 


Survival without a sense of mission is 
hardly preferable lo extinction; in- 
deed, it may be the forerunner of 
extinction. The ultimate loser would 


unconnected cells, trained but not 
But through the social upheaval of educated, sure of individual desires 

the 1920s and the increasing cultural ant j interests, but ignorant of shared 

diversity, confidence in the mora] purposes and ideals, 

mission of education disappeared. Sci- . . Education, by its veiy nature, is • 
ence was replacing faith with facts; yalue-laden. Any institution commit- 
long held (ruths were questioned. . ted to inquiry into the human experi- 
Still there is a growing debate about ence must inevitably confront, ques- 

Uie relationship between higher lenrn- tions of purpose and meaning. The 

ing and larger social ends. The belief refusal to face these issues openly and 

persists, that the process most Capable directly is, jtself, a moral decision with 

of - holding the intellectual centre , far-reaching implications, 
together, preventing it from disinteg- The hope remains that Institutions 
rating into unconnected splinters, is 0 f higher learning will retain a social 
education. The vision may be blurred mission that goes beyond their own 


He admitted that if the OU were not 
being squeezed financially then the 
climate would be much more condu- 
cive to branching out Into the whole 
area of continuing education, profes- 
sional industrial and commercial up- 
dating and youth training scheme open 
learning. A source of Irritation is the 
charging of Value Added Tax on Open 
University programmes but not on 
schools or the BBC's continuing 
education output. j 

On the academic side, Professor | 
Norman Gowar, professor of mathe- 
matical education, said that after 12. 


long held (ruths were questioned. . 

Still there is a growing debate about 
the relationship between higher learn- 
ing and larger social ends. The belief 
persists, that the process most Capable 
of • holding the intellectual centre , 
together, preventing it from disinteg- 
rating into unconnected splinters, is 
education. The vision may be blurred 
but the conviction that the college 
should bring together the views and 
experiences of all Its parts to create 
something greater than its sum is 
beginning to be rekindled. Father 
Theodore Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame, eloquently 
affirmed at the annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education that 
the nation’s colleges must be both an 
intellectual and a moral force in ' 

society. 

This renewed emphasis on the mis- 
sion of the university is being pushed, 
at least in part, to' overcome frag- 
mentation on campus: Increasingly, 
universities ure being splintered into 
self-interested factions. Robert Hutch- 
ins once described the modern uni- . 
versity as a series of separate depart- 
ments held ' together oy a central 


mission that goes beyond tneir own 
self-interest and the immediate goals 
of students. Can the academy perform 
an integrative function? Will scholars 
help students. Can the academy per- 
form an integrative function? will ■ 
scholars help students seek appropri- 
ate responses lo life’s most enduring 
questions, concerning themselves not 

{ ust with information and knowledge, 
rat with wisdom? 


heating-system. Clark Kerr characte- 
rized ft as nn assemblage of fatuity 
entrepreneurs held together by a com- 
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.mon grievance over parking. 


There is also an. increasing trend 
towards corporate-sponsored educa- 
tion In the United States. Business and 
Industry rtow offer courses ranging 
from basic skills instruction to post- 
doctoral seminars in. science and 
mathematics. Impressive "corporate 
campuses” ore cropping tip across the 
country. And on.another front, televi- 
sion and home computers Can now 
present students wlln a blur of in-: 


whether the partnership gently slips 
into stagnation because U -either ret 
fuses or is unable to'tako advantage of 
the changes in, technology now enter- : 
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sion and home computers Can now 
present students wlln a blur of in-: 
Formation. ' . ' . 

All of this encourages specialization 
without, an understanding of conne- 
xions, The crucial question being de- 
bated HCre Is- whether jAmerlca's col- 
leges and universities will offer some- . 
thing more than is available to students 
In the corporate classroom or on video 
■cassette j fr so. how wi|( it be defined? = 


This is not to suggest a programme 
of indoctrination in place of investiga- 
tion. The search for larger meaning 
should be based not on the repression r 
of ideas but on open questioning. • 
Indeed, tho growth of censorship ■ 
should be viewed with grave concern. • 

' To. counter such narrow and rea> • 
denary tl) in king, universities should 
not push for particular conclusions; : . 
rather they should create a climate in 
which the values of the individual and 
the ethical and moral choices confront- 
ing society can be thoughtfully ex- 
amined. 

These are riot easy goals to achieve 
in a pluralistic society - and success is . 
difficult to measure. Still, if students 
are to. use knowledge wisely, ipore is 
needed than pious statements In 
course catalogues. What Is needed Is 
more emphasis on general education, a 
carefully crafted programme for all 
students that resists early specializa- 
tion and focuses oh those experiences 
•that integrate individuals into a com- 
munity, , - . 

Higher education in the United 
States has never been static. For more 
than 350 years, It has shaped its 
programme in response to the Chang- 
ing social context. Some now argue 

G at the time has come for American 
ghet; : learning again to clarify its 
' goals, rcafflfmmn that at the heart of 













Events 

Surrey University’s depart- 
ment of sociology Is organizing 
a conference to explore the 
potential of artificial intelli- 
gence. Sociologists and compu- 
ter scientists are being Invited 
to take part In a first step 
toward the cross-fertilization 
between the two disciplines. 
“Language and knowledge: 
artificial Intelligence and 
sociological approaches" will 
be held at the University of 
Surrey on March 27 and 28, 
1984. Further details from Dr 
Nigel Gilbert at the university, 
Guildford GU2 5XH or tel 
0483-571281 ext 781, 


The City of Sheffield education 
department will be hosting the 
1984 North ofEnglond Educa- 
tion Conference on (he theme 
“Catastrophe or watershed?** 
Sir Frederick DaJnton will 
chair the conference and will 
deliver the opening address. 
Other speakers wfii include. 
Ivor Richard, Christopher 


II 


Ball, lan Lister, Sir Keith 
Joseph and Bernard Crick. 
For details, tel 0742-7J4716. 
The Social Research Associa- 
tion will hold its annual confer- 
ence in Kensington Town Hall, 
London W8, on Tuesday, De- 
cemberfi on the theme “Train- 
ing In social research", speak- 
ers will be Sir Douglas Hague 1 
and Malcolm Cross, chairman 
of SRA, Inquiries to Maureen 
Fcdarb, tel 01-607 2789 ext 
5000. 


The British Sociological Asso- 
ciation’s theory group Is hold- 
ing a conference on “The 
boundaries of sociology” on 
January 4 and 5, 1984 at 
Hnlfleid Polytechnic, Balls 
Park, Hertford. Topics will 
Include: need for a single, 
comprehensive social theory, 
feminist theory, social con- 
struction of mind, theories of 
democracy. Full details IVom 
Monika Beutel, School of Busi- 
ness and Social Sciences, BbIIs 
P ark, Hertford SG13 8QF tel 
Hertford 58451. Registration 
doses on December 7. I 







Chairs 


Dr John V. Forrester, since 19791 
consultant ophthalmologist at the I 
Southern General Hospital. Glasgow, 
and honorary clinical lecturer In 
ophthalmology at Glasgow University, 
has been appointed as the First incum- 
bent of the Cock burn chair of ophthal- 
mology at the University of Aberdeen. 
Professor Forrester wifi head the Sir 
Andrew and LadyLewisdepanmentof 


ophthalmology. ' 

Dr Andrew 5. Ooud ie, university lec- 
turer In geography and fellow of Hert- 
ford College. University of Oxford, has 


been appointed to the professorship of 
geography. Professor Goudio is the 
author or 14 books and numerous 


Professor ‘Goudio is 'the 


Aberdeen University has announced 
that Mr Alexander G. Kemp, reader In 
economics at the university, has been 
promoted to a personal chair. 

Going- to Aberdeen from Paisley 
College is Professor Peter Sloane. who 
becomes professor of political eco- 
nomy. 

Honorary 

degrees 

The University of Lancaster has 
awarded three honorary degrees to* 
Dame Janet Baker, opera shiger and 
recitalist (DM us); Mr Christian (Chris) 
Bonington, mountaineer and explorer 
(DSc); and Mr Pelcr Scott, retired 
chairman of the university's finance 
committee (LLD). 

Promotion 

Welsh National School of Medicine 
(Yigol Feddygol Cymru) 

Readership) Dr Anthony Campbell 
(medical biochemistry). 

Grants 

ABERDEEN! The department of en- 
gineering has received SERC (marine 


technology directorate) grants to a 
total of £15,000 to support five major 
research projects: Professor Stephen 1 
R. Reid, £29,200 (problems in colluion 
protection of offshore steel structures): 
Professor John R. Smith, £30,000+ 
(monitoring performance of large- 
drive! systems); Mr Alexander Gray, 
£40,500 (service life of wire rope In 
marine environment); Dr Pritpai S. 
Mangat, £22,1 15 (marine durability of 
steel fibre relnforccd mncreie); Dr 


Albert A. Rodger. £27,900 (marine 
vibro-lmpacl coring). 

BATHl Dr E. W. Harper, £23,355 from 


Shell Inlcrnationni (borehole sur- 
veying manual); Professor T. E. Real, 
£79,616 from Ministry of Defence 
(boxed mtcroslrlp circuits with finite, 
stripe thickness); Profesior R. E. 
Klein, £37,600 from Nuffield Previn- ' 
ciai Hospitals Trust (public regulation 
of private health care); Professor C. R. 
Tomkins and Dr G. H. Ray, £87.012 
from Overseas Development Adminli- 
trallon (Ifpkin financial managenjent 


between universities' of Bath and 
SS^ra): Dr P. J. Willis, £17,866 from 
SERC (networked colour picture arc- 1 
hive 1 browse system). 

BELFAST. QUEEN'S] Dr K. A. Ber- 
ringlon. £35,343 from SERC (atomic 
'data bank); Dr P. L. Dufton - in 
assodatlon with Professor A. B. Kings- 
ton £28,854 from SERC (spedra of 
normnl and peculiar early-type stars); 
Professor' A. E. Long and Dr S. G. 1 
Oilbert, £26,824 from SERC (com- ■ 
prestlw membranes concepts applied 
to offshore cofacretc structures): Dr O. 
;B. Wisdom. £26,824 from SERC 
> (leactuiig rompaiw programme with 
RandMof Belnri) : Dr R. J. Crawfdtd, 

I £21 .030 front SERC (rotational mauld- 
mg of pia rites) - Dr P. J. Armstrong and 
Dr E. J . Wright, £18,600 from SERC 
(fnditalrinl robots In manufacture of 












A pictorial map of the little presses? Dave Eyre’s striking 
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«st from KQBX Press, based at 21 Wolseley Road, 

Freemantle, Southampton. As pressure on the established 
houses increases, more and more of the slack is being taken 
KQB& SmiU ndependent or cooperative ventures like 


since 1972); Mr W. J. Armstrong - in 
assodation with Mr J. V. Greer, 
£29,180 from SSRC (Integrated rural 
development); Dr P. J. Bull and Mr M. 
Hart. £11.750 from SSRC (employ- 
ment change in NI manufacturing 
rector since 1968); DrS. Bruce. £1,750 
from SSRC (protectant politics in mod- 
em Scotland): Professor J. H. El wood 
and Dr A. E. Evans, £21,867 from 
MRC (trends and determinants in 
cardiovascular disease, Belfast); Pro- 
fessor S. J. Martin, Dr B. K. Rima and 
Dr E. M. Hoey, £12,817 from MRC 
(aiaracterizatlon of mumps genome); 
Department of Orthopaedic Surgery, 
£31,305 from Wellcome Trust (cavita- . 
(Ion on humnn joints); Department of 
Psychology, £18,000 tram Department 
of Education - NI (education manage- 
ment programme); Profesior F. J. 

. Smith, £15,000 from International 
Computers Ltd (GKS compatible 
lypograph|ca] expert system); 
Palneoecoiogy Centre, £13,000 from 
Department of Environment - NI 
(archaeolodcai analysis work): Profcs- 
“ r Q- P-Blalf. £?,222 from Depart- 
menl of Trade and Industry (gas flows 
In intake and exhaust manifolds of 

g ilrpl engines): Professor K. D. 

uebanan, £5,717 from Cystic Fibrosis 
Research Trust (pancreatic function 
and gut hormones in cystic fibrosis); 
Professor Ingrid Allen, £5,063 from 
Multiple Sclerosis Society of GB and 
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The Association or CommonwealU 
Universities has published the 
volume of Financial Guide for Fba 
Degree Study, a guide lo scholirvtm, 
bursaries, grants and loins for C» 
nion wealth students who wish to Huh 
for a First degree at a Commonwcilii 
university outside their own counn 
Copies are available price £2.25 from 
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Award 

Dr Mojtaba Ghadlrl, lecturer 
In the department of chemtal 
engineering, University^ Sur- 
rey, has won the Flltralkg 
Society’s 1983 travel and study 
award. Dr Ghadlrl will use Ibe 
award to investigate recent 
developments in gas deanh| 
and fine particle characferiu- 
tion in West Germany. 

fessor M. Kogan, £123536 fra a DES 
(1 .e.a.s assessment of educational cert 
for 16-19-year-olds); Profesor H- 
Wolff, £10,000 from R&D Electrical 
Technology Ltd (Help-Me speech 
link); Professor H. Wolff, DOW 
from Taylor & Francis (BECAN- 
biomedicai engineering current apart- 
ness notification); Dr J. M. OB, 
£10,000 from Scottish Braille Pits 

S implementation of computer system): 
'rofessor J. R. Whiteman, 155215 
from US Army (finite clement analysis 


fW-M-O and W-M-S bronzes: catalytic 
and bulk properties); Professor K. S. 
W. Sing, £94,784 from MoD (research 
into adsorptive propertjes of charcoal 


cloths and other molecular sieve adsor- 
bents); Dr P. A. Sermon, £7.500 from 
BTG (gas chromoiographic detector - 
ftfSlffty fir b. r. onon, 
£4,520 from SERC (surface zone melt- 
ing and alloy making in ultra high 
vacuum); Dr J. Blitz. £44.000 from 
SERC (electromagnetic detection of 
surface defectsin marine Installations); 
Mr B. Bridge, £60,000 from SERC 
fnon-dcstniclive inspection of offshore 
structures by computerized scanning 
with gamtha photon counleis); Dr L. 
Johnson and DrT. R. Addis, £39,846 
from SERC (knowledge transfer 
methodologies in context of electronic 
R-.WIId, 


astern design); Professor R. Wild, 
«i980 from SERC (effects of changes 
In manufacturing technology on jabs of 
manufacturing managers); Dr C. D. 
Ellis, £151,8(3 from SERC/Bocsey & 
Hawkcs Ltd (teaching company prog- 
rammcljDr J, A. Swafficidand Dr R. 
H. M. Wakclln, £28,879 from SERC 
(surge wove generation as aid to wHler 
consc lying building drainage system 
design); Dr B. Coburn and Mr E. J. 
Knight. £18,328 from MoD (develop- 
ment of mathematical model of high 
reliability sensor switch); Mr R. N." 
Newomhe, Mr R. F. Fellows and Mr 
D. A. Longford, £11,280 from SERC 
(sources, causes and effects of varia- 
ttons on building contracts); Professor 
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element analysis of plastic flow be- 
haviour in material forming, *1 in im- 
plications to packing trehnoto); w 
fessor E. Jaques, £24,263 from US 
Army (St rat field systems theory juta 
congitivc complexity); Mr I. MacDo- 
nald, £3.483 from Civil Service 0»' 


conitmctonpro- 
.500 from TbrbV 


PwfcjM r 5. J. Martin, £1,395 
from MSSGBN1 (childhood disease 
“ d MS); Mr B. C. S. Wilson, 
£ 4,9 12 from Mining Investment Cor- 


poradan Ltd (arcHaeolocIcal project 
for Crumlln Lignite Project); Dr B. 

■ CoUin *i D.S0Q from Janssen Phar- 
maceutical Ltd (drug study), 
BRUNELt Dr R. T. Dean and Dr P. 
Leonl, £30,409 from MRC (regulation 


(sources, causes' and 'effect* of varia- 
tfoos on building contracts); Professor 
M. J. Bcvls, £679 18 from MoD (melt 
processing and properties of liquid 

£32574 from SERC (imeirndal mor- 
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jeci); Mr S. Gang, £8.500 from UrdUT 
Health Authority (radiotogysenwo); 
Dr R . Rees, £ 10.5 12 from DES Farthn 
Educallon Unit (numeracy skill*, 

SERC (Infrared colours foracc^kk 
sample of nearby galariw): W »• 
Fong, £1,735 from SERC fluSK* 
distribuiion of galaxies); DrT. & 
Gault, £14,381 from SHU- 
(elementary particle ptgto ™ 
bare); Dr f.L. Osborne, £10,995 W*. 
SERC (interpretation of gateede r«® 
continuum emission); DrB. K. 
ner, £3.101 from SERC (sttobowj* 
synchrotron X-radiation 
surface wave devices): ProfessorA- ■ 
Wolfendale, £23,000 *5 

(analysis of cosmic gamma ray 
Professor A- W. WrtMJ 


(indiislrinl robols In manufacture of 
aerospace composite structures); Dr 
D. Cfookes, £18,121 from SERC 
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tana «mu, D 0.4U9 from MRC ( regulation 

of synthesis and transport of the pro- 
u of coagulant thromboplastin in human 
; Dr monocytes); Dr V,. T. Dean, £1,500 
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MoD foxlranefisocyanale reaction, in 
resin forming processes): Dr K A 
Hodd, jpErtSi 

5ft* ? nd SPSS’ rains): Professor M. 
J. Bevis, £1,000 from MoD (void free 
iMuidlnttd; Dr V. G. Dobson, £46.430 


from MRC (visual pafeway* 
roopi computers, patterns of 
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goverantent and other bodies): Prof& 
Kogan, £1,000 from Nuffield 
j Foundation (conference of DES); Pro- • . 


selecrion derisions and rex 
tion); Professor R. K. .Brown. 
from Nuffield Foundation 
workers in NE shJ^.^K 

Second World War^ Dr J.C Cwh^ , 

£6,739 from NERC (mobility ^ 
herring gull); Dr P. R. £ }gj 
from Ravenglftss Resen* l 
population at RavengtaH). 
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John O’Leary previews a set of significant proposals to be put to the Commonwealth leaders 

I # 901 THOUSANDS 

M obility on the agenda J /sss^ 


TOTAL ENROLMENTS 
(HIGHER EDUCATION) 
+ N ON-ADVANCED) 


70" 


Boicd largely unnoticed on the agen- 
PC this week’s Commonwealth 
a of govemment meeting|, far 
Sih (he hcadline-grabb.ng issues 
5 Ac invasion of Grenada and the 
Loon of Cyprus, there is a set of 
Seals which may turn put to have 
ffi more practical impact If 
aepted, they will initiate a coordin- 
H programme which could begin to 
um UK tide back in favour of higher 
education's traditional mtemational- 
ka and sludent mobility. 

Pie New Delhi meeting will be 
tki lo approve a package which 
wild involve only modest additional 
Bending, mainly by the wealthier 
uiiMS, but which would establish a 
positive commitment to academic 
cooperation and student interchange. 
Tie origin of the proposals can ne 
traced back three years to the Com- 
Mflwealth education ministers' con- 
ference, in Colombo, when indigna- 
tion at Britain's full-cost fees for 
uierseas studenls was at its height. 

Less than a year had passed since 
full-cosi fees had been introduced and 
there was general recognition that an 
Instant reversal of policy was incon- 
ceivable. Instead, the ministers recom- 
nended the setting of “reasonable 
fees" for overseas students, the expan- 
nooof aid programmes and the estab- 
lishment of a consultative group to 



Ament of a consultative group to 
me op with longer-term remedies for 
problem which was considered to 
ireaten the development of some 
embers' countries. 

Dy the time the heads of government 
w in Melbourne the following year, 
se dust bad settled and the possibility 
fa Commonwealth Higher Education 


THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE 

Chairman: Sir Roy Marshall, vice 
chancellor of Hull University. 


- -—pi naillHll^ Ul 

wrd Carr of Hadley, former Brlt- 
ja Home Secretary; Dr Anastasios 
Chrijlodoulou, secretary general 
« the Association of Common- 
wilth Universities; Sir Monty 
reinMon, Industrialist; Mr Frank 
Himbly, secretary of the Auslra- 
5®™* chancellors* committee; 
nwssor W. J. Kamba, vlcechan- 
of the University of Zlm- 
wwej Professor R. R. Lohla, 
tt airman of the Papua New 
Public Services Commls- 
J 1 ™! Mr- Murad Mohammed 
[y® p « pctroancnl secretary to 
Mal 3 ysla Q ministry of education; 
W- Madhuri Shah, chairman of 
pwlan University Grants Commit- 

• XlP UiiaL 


Timcrpruiewur 

JJgwy * ‘Trent University, 


Sir Shridath Ramphal: ‘We must 
recover ground quickly*. 

Programme was mooted for the first 
time. The final communique formally 
acknowledged that “student mobility 
and educational interchange within the 
Commonwealth were important to the 
national development efforts of Com- 
monwealth countries and to maintain- 
ing Commonwealth links." 

The postponement of the education 
ministers’ meeting expected this year 
has given the prime ministers an early 
opportunity to translate their words 
into action, albeit of a limited kind. 
The standing committee, whose report 
will form the basis of discussion, has 
deliberately pitched its demands at a 
level calculated to common agree- 
ment rather than attempting too ambi- 
tious a programme. The fact that the 
topic has achieved sufficient support 
among member governments to win a 
place on the agenda suggests both that 
the committee chose the right 
approach and that third world coun- 
tries have not given up their quest for 
further concessions from their richer 
partners. * , . . 

The seriousness of their concern is 
reflected in the devotion of a section of 
this year's report by the Common- 
wealth Secretary General, Sir Shndnth 
Ramphal, to the question of student 
mobility. Britain and other countries 
are accused of threatening a valuable 
heritage through everseas students 
fees. 

Sir Shridath writes: If the Com- 
monwealth connexion means as much 
to all our countries as I believe it does, 
we surely must not hesitate over 
making special arrangements for Com- 
monwealth students in Common- 
wealth universities. We have begun to 
move In this direction: we need to go 
further if we are to recover ground 
already lost. And we must recover that 
ground quickly or it could be lost for 
ever.” 


The standing committee's report 
labels the prevailing mood of the 
decade “the new protectionism." It 
sees political no less than academic 
concern in barriers which inhibit the 
free flow of studenls but it does not 
seek to deny that there arc financial 
considerations too. The committee 
claims an intrinsic value in academic 
interchange but it concedes that the 
benefits arc difficult to quantify. 

Like previous Commonwealth de- 
bates on fees, the report stresses 
interdependence, rather than viewing 
the education of foreign students as a 
form of aid. No country can hope to be 
self-sufficient in education in an age of 
every increasing specialization and 
technological advance, the committee 
claims. And, with its common working 
language and traditions, the Common- 
wealth is seen as an ideal vehicle for 
interchange. 

With more and more countries fol- 
lowing Britain's lead and introducing 
higher fees for overseas students, the 
cose for a Commonwealth initiative at 
New Delhi is likely to prove unanswer- 
able. More than 60,000 Common- 
wealth students arc on courses in other 
Commonwealth countries this year, 
despite a continuing fall in numbers 
coming to Britain, which has always 
taken Ihe largest share. 

The report recommends the estab- 
lishment of a higher education prog- 
ramme with three main strands. It 
would be: 

• A channel for discussion and con- 
sultation on a wide range of relevant 
issues. 

• An information system designed 
mainly to promote student mobility. 

• A cooperative and flexible prog- 
ramme ofsupport for higher education 
and research, whenever needs emerge. 

Although the programme is not 
intended to require "an elaborate 
administrative infrastructure", a Com- 
monwealth Higher Education Uqit is 
proposed. It would promote the 
concept of the- programme, develop 
- opportunities for cooperation, mobil- 
ize skills and assistance, identify con- 
sultants, promote the development of 
materials and advise on technology. It 
would aim to facilitate connexions 
between institutions in different coun- 
tries, developing a network of contacts 
bui not embarking upon detailed work 
itself. , ' 

The shape and scale of the proposed 
programme is very different from that 
envisaged when the standing commit- 
tee bepn its work. Then there was 
much enthusiasm for developing cen- 
tres of excellence, on a regional basis 
throughout the Commonwealth, 
thereby easing the reliance of the 
smaller countries on Britain, Canada 
and Australia. A report was commis- 
sioned identifying the likely choices for 
such centres and examining the feasi- 
bility of such a policy. 

While the ideal has not been aban- 
doned, it was soon found to be too 
expensive and fraught with difficulties 
to form the basis of the intiative. There 
would be argument about the selection 
of centres, there could be no control of 
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developments by national govern- 
ments and no guarantee of their con- 
tinued support. 

However, the report envisages the 
provision of additional support to 
some leading Commonwealth institu- 
tions to enable them to attract more 
visiting scholars, share more fully in 
slatt exchange schemes, strengthen 
their own infrastructure and generally 
expand their activities. Scholarship 
assistance, staff allowances, travel 
grants and research funds would all be 
needed to make the policy work even 
in this limited way. 

A “considerable increase" in the 
number of awards riven under ihe 
Commonwealth Scholarship and Fel- 
lowship Plan, a new Commonwealth 
Programme for Staff Development in 
Higher Education and a regional sys- 
tem of distance education are among 
the other main recommendations. 
Special emphasis is also laid on tech- 
nical education and training; Which 
does not always attract the awards 
available for higher level courses in 
spite of its importance for developing 
countries. 

Distance education, in particular, 
carries the hopes oF (he committee. 
The report says: “In developing coun- 
tries the potential for distance educa- 
tion Is immense. It can be used to 


denied them. It can help to alleviate 
the paucity of teaching skills in rapidly 
expanding educational systems; in- 
deed the use of the new technologies 
can materially improve Ihe quality of 
teaching even in conventional institu- 
tions.” 

But the pragmatic, low key 
approach of the report is applied here 
too. The Commonwealth is recom- 
mended to concentrate on training 
course writers, teachers and those 
involved with the related technology, 
while investigating the possibility of 
developing courses on a regional or 
pnn-Commonwealth basis. The shar- 


ing of courses would cut down some of 
the high costs ussocialcd with operat- 
ing distance education in small coun- 
tries. 

Throughout the report, the commit- 
tee seeks lo make use of existing 
resources wherever possible, thus re- 
ducing the financial commitment re- 
quired of member countries and mini- 
miring the risk of the proposals being 
rejected. In keeping with the usual 
tenor of Commonwealth affairs, every 
effort is made to encourage unity ana 
avoid any confrontation. 

Perhaps the nearest the report 
comes to a potentially sensitive recom- 
mendation is its call for international 
consultation on changes of policy on 
overseas student fees. There is no 

a uestion of external interference in 
ecisions recognized to be the pro- 
vince of national governments, but the 
committee is anxious to see those 
affected by fees policy represented. It 
lists a number of Commonwealth in- 
stitutions which can act as a foriim for 
such consultation, but adds: "If the 
process is to have real substance, 
commonwealth governments need to 
agree that they will consult with one 
another before taking decisions which 
adversely affect overseas student 
flows, and to do so sufficiently in . 
advance to permit alternatives to be 
explored by those likely to be 
affected." 

Taken as p whole the package does 
not represent the new direction which 
some noped would emerge from the 
standing committee, but the political 
judgment of what could command 
agreement and be translated into 
worthwhile action is probably sound. 
If accepted, the programme will pro- 
vide a basis to be built on in future 
years. The heads of. govemment may 
not be able to turn back the clock in 
Grenada or influence the Turks In 
Cyprus, but they can make an impress- 
ion in an area of policy which has 
lasting significance (or many of their 
members. 


^Introduc tion of. discriminatory fees in' other proportion of the new 
wraonwealth countries will allow the New' from other developing 
j e *9 conducted in the general terms places on scholarship s 


How Britain’s full-cost fees policy upset the apple cart 


of the new places, leaving students 
developing countries to compete for 


StS 9 -? to b . e “•Khicted in the general terms places on scholarship sch «nes. 
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for four years, especially since 
were’ granted exemption from 
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I - Commonwealth students .were 

n»hed through in. the first 
|S5 culs made when the Conservatives 
■pjisi \ ba k other governments by 

V t ^i® d ^tqught a rash of official protests.: 
i*-:..- 5111 of the .policV* bv a Commons select. 


are up 27 per cent. She may announce an 
extension of the three-year package but there is 
no possibility of her giving way on -the i basis for 
calculating fees or on her right to set British policy 
according to national needs. . . . 

The British policy has had well documented 
effects in the countries previously seen as lesser 
alternatives for Commonwealth students. In- 
deed, If . the decline in foreign enrolments not 
nrrestid it will not be long before CANADA 
catchs W. as:» h«t Mlion . ■ 


setting up a commission to examine the effects of 
overseas recruitment. There are no tuition fees 
but foreign students pay a visa charge according 
to the type of course. 

INDIA makes n.o distinction between home and 
overseas students And has left its fees almost 
unchanged for 25 years. There has been a rapid 
'Increase in the admission of private students from 
abroad and, despite Intense pressure oh higher 
education places, assistance for students ■ from 
developing countries in Asia nnd Africa has been 
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In London at the moment are two important men 
of letters from Africa: Kenya’s Ngugi wa Thiong’o 
and South Africa’s Athol Fugard. Both talk 
about their work and its political context. 

Also, a review of the “Young Blood” design 
exhibition at the Barbican. 


Reasons to celebrate 


Last night Master Harold end the Boys, 
the latest play by South African play- 
wright Athol Fugard, opened at the 
National's Cottesloe Theatre. Fugard 
usually directs his plays in their first 
productions, to ensure “a clean state- 
ment” of a new work, so he came to 
London three weeks ago to rehearse 
the original South African cast of the 
p'ay for the London opening. 

Fugard is a small, wiry figure, 
banned and weather-beaten. At 52 he 
seems to think of himself as much 
older, as he talks about doing less 
acting, and conserving “whal little 
energy he’s got left". Having already 
directed successful productions of 
Master Harold in America and South 
Africa ho was confident that the play 
would not disappoint British audi- 


ences. who are, he says, usually re- 
sponsive to his work as they are well 
informed about South Africa. “But 
let’s face it, England has had a lot to do 
with, and has aTot of responsibility for, 
what has happened there". 

, , Like "ianv of Fugard's plays . Master 
Harold deals with a small number of 
characters and shows them coping with 
problems unique to the South African 
setting. In such plays as The Blood 
Knoi, Baesman and Lena and Stove 
Bans/ Is Dead he has dealt with the 
degradation suffered by non-whites 
under apartheid: in other plays, most 
notably in his last, A Lesson from 
Aloes, he has alwo written about the 
effects of (he system of Afrikaners. His 
plays are always about people rather 
than politics (he describes himself as a 
miniaturist '}, but they are about 
„ people profoundly affected by the 


what he learns at school, while Sam is 
clearly "educating" Hally in other 
ways. On a rainy afternoon Hally, a 
precocious, self-conscious boy, jokes 
and reminisces good-humouredly with 
the two men until he learns that his 
crippled father, of whom he is cruelly 
ashamed, is to return home from a stay 
in hospital. At a peak of adolescent 
frustration and shame, Hally turns, 
with terrible inevitability, on Sam. He 
insists on being addressed properly as 
“Master Harold”, and he taunts Sam 
with vicious racist jokes. At the climax 
of the play he spits on him. 

“Ten years ago”, Fugard says, “you 
were taking on a very heavy number if 
you decided to have a mixed cast on 
stage”. Tile relaxation of segregation 
in the theatre, applying to both au- 
ditorium and stage, was “a bit of a 
cosmetic job”, fit mustn’t be inter- 
preted as a measure of an casening in 
the whole society”) but it gave people 
working in theatre “a marvellous de- 
gree of freedom”. It also meant for him 
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. .founfty they live hi. . : 

1 .. 1 j. MgsierHarold j* a powerful ond-act 
play based on an episode in Fugard's 
own life. Set in 1950, it concerns □ 
1 7-year-old white boy Hally, and the 
two black men, Sam and Willie, who 
work as waiters in the tea-room Hally's 
mother owns. Hally and Sam have a 
special rapport - Hally “teaches” Sam 


Cultural activism 


personally, that he need no longer 
SSFw with his conscience over Hie public, but rouMn 
Issue. He had taken the controversial copies of the text fr 
decision to continue writing in and their lines 
about South Africa throughout the At the time of th 
period of theatre segregation, on the expressed surprise 
grounds that to stop writing would be Mas/rr HflroMhe s 
lessof a protest than to carry on. As his obviously political 
recently published Notebooks show, other plays 4e’s a\ 
it was a very difficult decision to make; his work fc beta! 
and if segregation were to be remtro- personal. The nlai 
duced he says he would now act writing called The 

1 d «. n \ think 1 would now pnmaniy about old 
be able to accept that compromise”. drop is definitely S01 

In the late sixties he took another religious and racial 
controversial stand, over the British focus is not on 
plwwrightf boycott of South Africa- AWcan radal !nd 

a Wort that continues today despite WhSr S in 

SB ifciafKS 

subversive influence in South Africa ev! more 


because they make audiences think: 
“Everybody in South Africa who 
doesn t want anyone to think is de- 
lighted with the boycott", he says, 
“they’re just thrilled’’. Both men also 
condemn the double standards of Brit- 
ish writers (citing Willy Russell) who 
won’t allow their plays to be per- 
formed in mixed theatres in South 
Africa, but whose films are shown in 
whitcs-only cinemas. Such writers 
don’t make moral stands about their 
Films, Manim suggests, because there’s 
so much money at stake. 

Of course plays by British writers 
are published In South Africa, so they 
are available in the written form to 
everyone. This division of works into 
their different forms - text, perform- 
ance, film - was recently highlighted 
when, just as the Market production of 
Master Harold was being set up, the 
text was unexpectedly banned. The 
banning was probably . an official 
error, and Fugard won an appeal 
against it, but while it was in force the 
cast could legally perform the play in 
public, but couldn’t legally possess 
copies of the text from which to learn 
their lines. 

At the time of the banning Fugard 
expressed surprise and bafflement: 
Master Harold , he said, was much less 
obviously political than most of his 
other plays. He’s aware, indeed, that 
his work is becoming increasingly 
personal. The play he is currently 
wnting, called The Road to Mecca, is 
pnmaniy about old age. “The back- • 
drop is definitely South Africa, with its 
religious and racial bigotry, but the 
focus is not on the famous South 
African racial and political issues”. 
Another trend in his writing he is '; 
wi ling to admit to (although he insists 
he s never been aware of it) is the 
Rowing importance of symbolism. In 
A Lesson from Aloes it was the symbol 
of the aloe-plant itself, grimly surviv- 
ing m an arid landscape, rooting itself 
ever more firmly in resnonse tn 



John Kani as Sam in Master Harold and the Boys. 


drought, that provided a perfect image 
For the decision of Piet (and of the 
playwright) to stick it out in South 
Africa, to become more devoted to the 
rounfry the worse things got. In Master 
Harold the symbol Is of ballroom 
dancing. The men explain to Hally the 
joy of being out on a dancefloor where 
nobody bumps into anyone else - “a 
world without collisions”.’ 

Master Harold is an affectionate 
play, and if there’s one major charac- 
tenstic of Fugard’s work it is compas- 
sion. He has great sympathy For his 
characters (though some have been 
hard to love: Boesraan in Boesman and 
Lena he cared for despite “all that was 
awful and terrible about that poor little 
blunted bastard”). And he has an 


Kenya l us generally been regarded as 
: a mofoslex-colony— a capitalist eco- 

.... nomy with a stable government, main- 
. , lining lls loyalty to foe west In the face- 
of tommtinut-influenoed neighbours, . 
- i ,**fo : year*; 1 however, * 

different picture has started to emerge, 
°™r of fotelleciual arid cultural retires 
, .■ «ipn, , wifo 'the closin- * ’ 


where hundreds of (writers; lawVere , 
fattd politicians have been imprisoned. 


agaiiut forced labour, and the British 
pass laws, through songs in a number 
of Kenyan national languages. Ngugi,. 
w^owrote hia earlier novel {A Gram 
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Designs on tomorrow 


Gikuyii. Devil 


common histo 


Young Blood 

Barbican Centre, until Jan aary 15 

Coming so near in the wake of “new 
No°d With its slightly vampirish 
sound. Young Blood” may not have 
been the happiest choice of title. 
However* the massive exhibition that 
opened this Week at (he Barbican Is no 
holding operation or emergency traris- 
fesion but a foil-scale assault oh tomor- 
;.row s Industrial ;atid commerical de- 
f. 

Tlie Work of 58 polytechnic art arid 
dejagn departments and art and design 
colleges s on show arid the immediate 
impact is somewhat overwhelming: 
Sensibly, the organfcers have arranged 
the. materia! into loosely thematic 
( groupings: the outdoor and indoor 
environments; information and advert 


tisihgj research and consultancy for 
particular problems and locations; the 
art and design education system; pro- 
ducts for personalities; and “personal 
images". 

The last, characteristically of the 
whole enterprise, consists of images 
personal to the user rather than to ttie 
CTeator : The , line between art and 
design am t a particularly useful one, 
put it does appear at this point. There 
ni n °,„ 8 indulgent above “Young 
Blood ■; everything is geared to speci- 
nc purpose - information, safety, eco- 
nomic effectiveness, adaptability. As 
Jjjy 1 , is'jmmensely impressive and 
me final display category, achieve- 
ments already acknowledged by 
prizes, commissions, contracts, is par- 
ioilarlyaicoiirgging, though modcst- 
ly buried In the least prominent corner 
of the exhibition. . 


it is difficult for others to undent 
Fellow South Africans who than 
political views are leaving the mu 
in droves - and he says he resp 
their decision to do so. But for 
South Africa provides "as it 
reasons to celebrate - individual | 
pie, the magnificent landscape - 
reasons to despair. I hang on Decs 
the affirmations still add up". 

Lynne Tn 

” Master Harold" is now in mem 
the Cottesloe Theatre until mem 
February. The text is published 
Oxford University Press at 13 
" Athol Fugard's Notebooks 19 
1977“, edited by Mary Benson, 
published by Faber at £3.95, 


In a show of this type and s£e. 
individual excellence is liable to a* 
into the overall success of the®*? 
prise; this, of course, Is no bad rtaj 
and may even be the Intention. 
sheer amount of material of p™ 
accomplishment is particularly ifr 
pressive and completely justufc* if* 
advance publicity. Iri the area™' 
ances, it seems .unfair to single co 
anything: watch out, though, W £ 
huge Hopi/Miro ceramic arm £ a* 
entrance hall (as if you could 
for a hilarious scxist/anti-sonst Mf? 
calendar with a whole raise orm 
puns; for some beaultfufy 
silver work; and for some. 
clothes that even Charlie Nin« B 
would blush to wear, 
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Gordon Bowker reflects the renewed critical and personal interest in the writer Malcolm Lowry 

The consul 
at sunset 


In December 1936, shortly after arriv- 
ing in Mexico, Malcolm Lowry wrote 
ashort story about a chronically alco- 
holic Englishman living in the town of 
Cuernavaca high in the Sierra Madre 
In the brooding shadow of the snow- 
capped volcano, Popocatepetl. 

'. Almost immediately he began to ex- 
pand it into a novel. It took him eight 
. years and four more drafts to complete 
Under The Volcano , considered by 
some to be the finest prose work 

■ produced by an English writer this, 
century. 

The action of the book takes place 
on the Day of the Dead, November 2, 
1938, and tells the story of the last day 
fa the Ufe of an ex-British consul, 

.• Geoffrey Firmin. Desolated by his 
wife Yvonne’s desertion and her 
affairs with an old film director friend 
Laruelle, and with his own half- 
brother Hugh, and overwhelmed by 
lhe futility of his own existence, he is 
steadily drinking himself into a state of 
oblivion. 

He Is too impotent to respond to 
Yvonne's attempts at reconciliation, 
and rejects with contempt Hugh's 
Communistic pretensions. Both fan to 
hall the consul's downward slide, and 
finally he is murdered by fascist police- 
men and thrown into a ravine together 
with a dead dog. 

Under The Volcano, however, is 
more than the story of one man's life 
and death. It is a narrative of great 
metaphoric power, which moves along 
its fateful trajectory with the inevita- 
bility of a Greek tragedy and unwinds 
with all the gripping force, the haunt- 
ing menace ana portentous imagery of 
pn Expressionist film epic. 

Geoffrey Firmin is not just a rake at 
the end ofnis progress. He is Dante in 
the inferno, Adam expelled from 
Eden, Faust about to be cast into Hell, 
a black magician who has lost his 
powers, Everyman offered glimpses of 
Paradise even while being stalked by 
Death and broken on the infernal 
machine of cruel gods. The consul's 
• drunkenness, wrote Lowry later, sym- 
bolizes “the universal drunkenness of 
war" and Mexico was “the ideal setting 
for the struggle of a human being 
against the powers of darkness ana 
light’’. . 

The portents of death are every- 
where - pariah dogs, crucifixes, 
cemeteries, a dying man. But so, too, 
art the symbols of life and beauty - 
doves, the stars, the snow-capped peak 

■ of the Volcano, visions of an Idyllic 
northern paradise. Hallucinating on 
mescal, the powerful local agave-based 
liquor, Firmin’s journey towards the 
magic mountain of Popocatepetl ends 
w the Tartarus of a barranca which 
setves as an open sewer. 

'• <• w Mexican Day of the Dead, with 
its bizarre atmosphere of carnival and 
: ' “mentation, provides a backdrop to 
*9 a ction which Is both menacing and 
. strangely comforting; for only by 
embracing death, it is believed , can the 
... saved from extinction. Novem- 
. ber2 1938 was also for Lowry Europe’s 
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Lowry as a young man 

Victim of his own mythology 

Twenty'-flve years after his death, Interest in Lowry and his work has 
renewed, revealing a complex writer and a more sympathetic and 
straightforward man than the mythology had suggested. 

The novelist's brother Russell Lowry has allowed The THES to 
publish for the first time these family photographs of Malcolm as a 
young man. Russell Lowry writes of the first picture: “This happy 
photograph of Malcolm, incidentally very characteristic of the lad 1 
knew so well and liked so much, was taken by me, in 1924 at Budleigh 
Salterton” where the Lowry family took their holidays. 

The beach was painfully stony and bathers had to change and dress 
In old-fashioned bathing machines. Here Malcolm and his father 
Arthur pose together (top right). 

In the third photo, Malcolm gleefully holds aloft a lobster, caught 
while on holiday in Guernsey. Together, they suggest a young man for 
removed from the miseries and self-doubts which haunted the adult 
Lowry. 

frey has succumbed” were “too long, something of the larger agony of the 
wayward and elaborate”. human spirit". . . 

Lowry's response was an extraordin- • Walter Allen, writing in The New 
ary 15,000 word letter justifying every- ' Statesman , however, while finding it “a 
thing he had included and defending genuinely tragic novel of great concen- 

.f Q l t !. e >1 ..L.l. MiMndr 11 nnmMlnlueH knot 


the organic Integrity of the whole 
book. It was a brilliant, elegant and 
ironic commentary on the work and its 
composition and was to dictate much 
of the Lowiy scholarship to come. 

It also highlighted what is evident in 
the book itself, namely that Lowry 


something of the larger agony of the 
human spirit". 

Walter Allen, writing in 77ie New 
Statesman, however, while finding it “a 
genuinely tragic novel of great concen- 
tration and power”, complained that 
"Mr Lowry's characters and method 
come to us with too many associations 
clinging to them”, and concluded: 
“How much happier one would feel 


of the Lowry scholarship to come. “How much happier one wouia teei 
It also highlighted what is evident in about this novel. Impressive though It 
the book itself, namely that Lowry is if one were not so conscious at every 

anticipated a deconstructionist reading page of its literary sources, 
of the Volcano's text. This he achieved D. S. Savage in The Spectator 
partly by producing a piece ! of self- bought the 1 book 



enough, Lowiy; like Thomas, was 


. » r ■. Bliv WWW W- 

• : V;®^ 8 annihilation were about to be 
unleashed, upon a heedless world. 

■ the consul, the acceptance of his 
own ineyitabl^- destruction is his one 
. , ,lgst chance to make, a meaningful 
■ ^ture.in an absurd world gone mad. 
'■ . • : Hke Christ crucified, his violent 

• ' • c ^ a “ 1 « the hands of the powers of evil 
offer to'- others some hope of 
Ademption.:. 

f : . , . Lqwty'j technique is consciously 
r ’ . r «periinental; Interior monologue, a 
'-. . .^PCCtiYe which shifts through 12 
• . , - Ctoaptors betwpen four different char- 
i and g .narrative line further- 
by . typographical devices. 

I reflections, -flashbacks and 


partly by producing a piece .01 sen- 
reflecting metaflction (the consul is 
also a writer, writing his Ufe as he lives 
it and the death he is about to die) and 
partly by using Malcolm Lowry, the 
ironic, self-mocking, self-torturing, 
alcoholically-inspirea maker of his 
own myth and orchestrator of bor- 
' rowed motifs, as the major theme of 
his text. 

The book, he said, was open to a 
wide variety of interpretations apart 
from his own, and later wrote: “My 
intention was - and has ever since 
remained to me - obscure." The 
author, to parody Barthes, was not 
only deaid, he had been put to death by 
his own hand. , , . , 

Under The Volcano was published In 
the United States in February 1947 4nd 
. some six months later in Britain. Here 
reviews were mixed, but in America 
.the. book whs a critical .success. The 
' New York Review of Books said it was 
a novel which achieved “a rich variety 
of meaning on many levels, which is 


ing. perceptive and promising, but its 
author (whom he wrongly supposed to 
be American) had “intellectual preten- 
sions” and “writes rather prolixly; a 
slight thread of incident carries too 
heavy a burden of , reflections and , 
perceptions". 

In America the book was for a time a 
bestseller, and It has since enjoyed 
considerable success elsewhere, not- 
ably in France and Germany. Here 
only half of the first edition was sold 
and the rest were soon remaindered. 

The book’s reception in the country 
of his birth seems to have both dis- 
appointed and puzzled Lowry, but it 
has been argued that, living through- 
out the 1940s and early 1950s mostly in 
Canada, he had lost touch with the., 
prevailing cultural climate in Britain, 
For example, Anthony Burgess, who ' ; 
has called Under The Volcano a. ; 
Faustian masterpiece”; wrote in 1967: 
“Despite its British hero, it was not 
considered ' provincial enough ■ here; 
the study of evil and human degrada- • 
tion was too'- profound, .the exploita- 
tion of myth arid language asked for 
very strenuous engagement." •• 
Mqlcolm Bradbury has noted how 


. .WMne lltefary allusions, ate rendered 
; ; a ;J»ose style which is poetic, 
^ .q^borite and^ masterly. . 

subfrilttlng Under The Voted- . 
' ■ -213? Jonathan Cape in: 1945; Lowry 

■/ a foretaste of the hostile ■ 

' tbe .book was later to pro- 

' ; ;^i^;2^-.%h.le^th8n-favdur^lertpQ^ 
5Sr? publisher’s' reader The 
■■■- POl6tfr jteab6d on in shbvelr 
^eU &nc,- it.sald but 
flashbacks were '‘tedious; 


of meaning on many levels, wnicn is whmu 0 »«,u t ' ’ 
written in a style both virfie and poetic, the study of evil and human degrada 
which nossesses a profundity of in- tion was too 1 - profound, .the exploita- - 
. dgfc Jffi ”, l! i^ort, "literature Hon of myth a nH language yted. for 

Draw^ *£ parallel. Mark fcekett, Durrell apd ^wry, aj 

Tn tthe New York Herald patriates who began writing in the. 

; MtaHkf -at onco exhausted and ^ th( , flnt 

i jriairt^ sSSSaft 

.(«.ieessms& -SSSiitasM 


Joyce, Faulkner and conraa Aiken 
among others.) 

Since his death a few scholars have 
wanned to him,, notably Malcolm 
Bradbury and Muriel Braabrook and 
the current resurgence of interest in 
modernist fiction may finally have 
produced a climate more favourable to 
nis work. The forthcoming film version 
of Under The Volcano, recently com- 
pleted byJohn Huston in Mexico, with 
Albert Finney as the consul, should 
also bring him to the attention of a 
wider readership. 

At present, few surveys of the' 
British novel mention Lowry and often 
he is thought wrongly to be American - 
or from Canada where he spent most. . . 
of hia lateryeara living in a shack on the 
coast oF- British Gohufihla. He was, 
however, . born in New .Brighton, ; 
Cheshire In . 1 909, son .0/ a Uvcrpoql , 
cotton broker, arid educated at The 
Leys School and St Catharine's Col- • 
lege, Cambridge. ,• . 

.. At 17 he .shipped ,.to China as ;a 
' deckhand on a freighter; .and the result 
was Ultramarine (published In 1933). a 
very mannered sea saga of a youthful 
soul lo torment, which he was allowed 
to submit towards his degree at St 
Catharine's. As a student he did little - 
work, drank heavily and was already 
' romanticizing his past life and cultivat- ■ 

' ing the Imago of Malcolm Lowry; poite 
maud It, • . , ' 

After. Cambridge, where he scraped: 
b third, he lived a Bohemian life jn 
London, Spain and then ip Paris. Here 

■ he contracted . a disastrous marriage 
with Jan Gabrial, a young American 
writer and socialist, who sbon left him. 
When he followed heir to Now York, 
his drinking led to hlm spendlng sever- 
al weeks as a : voluntary patient in 

■ Bellvue Mental Hospital (the experi- 
ence formed the basis for his novella 

1 Lunar Caustic). ' ! L 

He then went to-HqUywood where 
--^ tri^^u^ssfully, to bred* fofo j v : 


film- writing before rejolninir his wife 
and travelling to Mexico. There his 
marriage finally disintegrated and his 
subsequent drinking bouts and dis- 
turbing behaviour landed him in jail.. 

Leaving Mexico in 1938, he returned 
for a year to Los Angeles before 
moving to Canada where he married 
again and lived for 15 relatively- pro- 
ductive years in British Columbia, 
working sometimes on several novels 
at once. 

After Under The Volcano, however , 


he was unnble to finish another major 
novel and his ambition to combine nis 
whole output of fiction into an arehes- 
trated sequence called The Voyage 
That Never Ends remained unfulfilled. 

He lived his last two yean in Eng- 
land, where again he spent time under- 


'i - 


V. • 

■■-.1 ; • 


1957,, And although none of his nbvcls ".- 1 -j, 

and few of his short stories are set irt '■< ... 

Britain and the maior influences on his 
prose are foreign, nis EngUshuess is at t : | ' 

the veTy core of his writing. . - •' ! 

• Recent work on his composltloual . S' , i : 
style and on the influence or jazz and . v T; • 1 
German Expressionist cinema bn., i 
' Lowry, , and the studios of fos later, r. .. 

posthumously-published novels and ■ {•; •).' - ‘ 

short stories, strongly suggest that he . ' j i ■ 

was probably the jnost important ex- ! : •). | !. : | j 

peri men tali st writer of our times. • . 'i : \ .: 

'■ Even though his publishers aban- - ! :-i;, : IL ! 

doned him when he failed lo produce ; v i - 
another publishable masterpiece, it is .’ : 

arguable font his major works of ;• ’■ 

' fictipn are not novels in the cpnven- . 
tional sense. And: while, It is Undpr-i l; j. :• ' ' 3. 

standable that a publisher looking for ai ' 

■ best-seller should have been wary, his \ ; ; ' '■= 

neglect by English scholars Is nothing ' v ]■ i, , 

.short of a literary, scandal. _ 

' •' ; . - . it.',- 

The author Is prliidpal lecturer In i ‘ ' !. ■, 

'sociology at Goldsmiths' College, His 1 : \ •• 

book on the sociology of literature. . :■ W 1 















THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ^ 


Robbins VI. Adrian Cadbury looks ahead to the end of the century 


The challenges of 
a changing world 


and to follow, for those 
with a laigfe appetite... 


or for those who haw 
about had. enough... r 


I greatly appreciated taking pari in the 
Lcverhulme inquiry info the future of 
higher education, because the subject 
is one of such fundamental importance 
and because it was evidence or the wish 
to involve the business world in educa- 
tional discussions. 1 also liked the 
Lever bulme approach, which treated 
us all as members of a team, with 
different levels of expertise, but an! 
equal responsibility to provide as best 
we could a sense of direction for the 
future of higher education. The out- 
c -me was a radical report and the 

np nnralirtrt nf aVrAUf mnMU 


the supply of funds and of the demand 
forpiaces. 

Toe positive response to reduced 
Government finance is to look else- 
where for money. Other sources of 
funds can be found and the lessening of 
dependence on the slate will encour- 
age educational institutions to diffe- 
rentiate themselves and to develop 
new initiatives. 

Changes In the way institutions of : 
higher education are funded will 
change their outlook and their external 
relationships .The academic world and 



I believe that one of our root 
problems in Britain lies in the rigidity 
of our institutions. There is also less 
movement between the business, 
academic and governmental worlds 
tnaii in most similar countries and this 
reinforces the rigidities. The 
Levorhulme inquiry drew on a wide 
range of opinions and experience and 
came down (irmly on the side of 
kwsening-up the structure of higher 
education, I am sure that movement is 
essential and that we should not let this 
particular pot go off the boil. 

It is only fair that I should make 
clear my own prejudices in respect of 
education. My basic view is tnat we 
tend to undervalue the abilities of 
individuals at school and at work and 

• in consequence we diminish their ex- 
pectations of themselves. I would 
therefore like to sec the system of 
higher education changing to enable 
more people to take advantage of what 
it has to offer, so that they can make- 
file most of their talents and interests 
and widen their own horizons in their 
own way. 

l A. number of forces are bringing' 
abqut change in .higher .education In. 

'• > 1 anyp^ev .(he issue U hoy; to him these i 
presgires toad vantage by encouraging 
{”* "Sm «nd of response to them. 
What is quite clear is that there is no 
return to the educational security and 
certainty of Rabbins. 

The University Grants Committee 
cuts mark a permanent change in the 
way in which higher; education will be 
financed for the ftiture. Education has 
been a growth industry for so long, that 
the new reality is only becoming • 
accepted with reluctance. It is a deli? 
sltm to suppose that future political 

• changes might rettore the oldfundlnv 
arrangements. e 

bi^thSthq^) iS [ h « "$£*'**;* 

; piC; niki-i990g. .". these ..points 

• togother , and the future for. an un- 

- : ?. ban 8«j structure of higher education, 
.is one of sharp cfcdinb, both ift terms of 


the world ‘of work will thereby be 
brought closer together, a move from 
which both would benefit. 


The positive response to falling 
numbers in the traditional age ana. 
ability group is to relax both those 
constraints, I do not believe that the 

E odI of those who can benefit from 
igher education is fixed and can be 
determined in advance. In fact the 
reverse is true; it is the volume of 
demand which should determine the 
size and shape of the higher education 
system. The decisive factor would then 
be the ability of the system to adapt to 
the wider variety of needs of a bigger 
pool of students. 

It is worth considering some of the 
ways in which our society and its 
economy are likely to change over the 
n«t 20 years to assess how that might 
affect the demands on higher educa- 
tion. There is, for example, the con- 
tinuing swing, in employment away 
from manufacturing industry towards 
the service industries. This is a feature 
of developed economies and is re- 
latively predictable. 

There are physical limits to the 
demand for goods and capital is con- 
tinuously being substituted for labour 
in their manufacture. There are no. 
obvious limits to the demand for such 
services as health care, education and * 
the provision of information and these 
services depend primarily on people, 
even though the administration of 
them will increasingly be automated. 
Service industries are also less subject 
to foreign competition than are the 
manufacturers of goods. 

It is not generally recognized how 
dramatically the employment position 
Is changing, between June 1976 and 
September 1982, 1.5 million jobs were- 
lost and that was roughly the loss from - 
uie manufacturing sector alone. By 
September 1982 professional and sci-. 
entjfio services, Insurance and banking 
. and catering employed more people- 
than. the whale of manufacturing In-- 
dustry., At the same time the numbers 


decline of manufacturing industry and 
the growth of the service industries and ' 
of self-employment, there is the im- 
pact of the new technology. This will 
have the same effect on tne numbers 
employed in administration, as micro- 
processors have had on the numbers 
employed on production lines. 

That is not trie end of the matter; the 
ability to distribute computer power, 
and the access to information which 
goes with it, cheaply throughout an 
organization will alter the way it is 
structured and managed. Managers 
down the line can then take decisions, 
which they previously had to refer 
upwards, because the basis for making 
such decisions will be available to 
them. 



A further consequence will be to 
enable more people to work from 
home, because effective communica- 
tion will no longer need to be face-to- 
face. 

My guess is that most large organiza- 
tions, not just those in business, will 
have to be broken down into manage- 
able units, manageable that is in 
human terms, if they are to survive in 
an unpredictable and competitive 
world. In pursuit of that aim they will 
provide the minimum of services from 
within and buy services in as far as 
possible from outside, so increasing 
freraarkeL for self-empldyment. 

•• - Changes In the kind of work avail- 
able and in the way it is organized are 
likely to be accompanied by changed 
attitudes towards work. People will 
increasingly expect to fit their work 
into their Uvea, rather than the other 
way round. They will be looking for . 
flexible hours of work and for the 
chance to work part-time at more than 


that was what I was particularly asked 
to consider. They deserve considera- 
tion also, because the relationship 
between education and earning a living 
has traditionally been an uneasy ojie in 


this country. 

Herbert Spencer wrote in 1869: 
That which our school courses leave 


self- employed , whether offi- 
01 unofficially, has risen rapidly, 
bofh ih terms of. On top of this genera) picture of the 
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one job, perhaps one paid and the 
other unpaid, or one in the formal and 
one in the Informal economy. Pay will 
be for work don; rather than for time 
spent on an employer's premises; indi- 
viduals will wantipersonal contracts of 
employment, providing -the combina- 
tion of cash* hours and conditions 
which suits them; 

■ I £ this js the direction of change over 
the next 20 years, what demanos will it 
Impose on education? There will clear- 
ly b is considerable demand for technic- 
al skills fequired to produce and 
sendee the new technology and a 
•" demand for competence In 

i handling it. 

, If more people are to be self- 
employed and if the units which make 
up large organizations are to become 
more autonomous, thore will be a 
demand, for business education on a 
, greater scale than in the past. Finally 
more voluntary and Involuntary id- 
sure will generate a further and less 
predictable set of demands on the 
educational system, 


sms®; 


almost entirely out, we thus find to 
be what most nearly concerns the 
business of life. Our industries 
would cease were it not for the 
information which men acquire, as 
best they may, after their education 
is said to be finished. TTie vital 
knowledge - that by which we have 
grown as a nation to what we are and 
which now underlies our whole ex- 
istence - is a knowledge that has got 
itself taught in nooks and corners, 
while the ordained agencies for 
teaching have been mumbling little 
else but dead formulae. 

That historical divide between the 
worlds of industry and of education has 
difficult to bridge. It is exem- 
pted by our poor record in technical 
education: in 1908 Germany already 
had 10 technical universities providing 
courses for 14,000 students. 

I think the failure to provide for 
continuing education, on the scale 
■ which I would like to see, is another 
example of the rigidities, to which I 
referred at the outset. Work Is taken to 
mean full-time paid employment and 
our working lives are expected to run 
from tho end of foil-time education to 
the advent of retirement. 

« nd 8 up as a sandwich course 
With a slice of education at the start and ‘ 
perhaps a modest return to education 
of an innocuously vocational kind 
when we become pensioners. To di- 
vide our lives into compartments in 
this way is. quite inappropriate in a 
wirld where movement between work 
and education should be a simple 
matter of personal choice. 


In the past the students were the 
customers for higher education, now 
higher education is the customer and 
to be successful it needs to attract in 
students from a broader constituency 
than in the past. A wider and deeper 
pool Of students would require a 
different range of courses and a diffe- 
rent approach to higher education 
itself. 

Another set of changes will be 
. needed in the wake of the new technol- 
ogy, whose impact on education will be 
. equivalent to its impact on business. It 
will alter methods of learning and of 
teaching and it will promote distance 
learning. It will shape what it is that 
young and old students will want to 
learn. It will also bring a new group of 
potential students into the pool, who 
are as at home with machines as they 
are deterred by pen and paper. 

The Manpower Services Commis- 
sion training workshops have given 
young people, who have dropped oul 
of school courses which they found 
irrelevant, the chance to work with the 
new technology. The enthusiasm and 
rapidity with which they mastered Its 
techniques is an indictment of our 
failure to capture their interest at 
school and is the measure of a growing 


education at a time of no growth. We 

smoothed the wav for i^mtions llld 


divergence between what work and 
education have to offer. 

I will finish with the question of 
access to higher education. We need to 
increase the number of gateways Into 
the system at all ages to encourage 
mare points of contact between people 
at work and in education. More prop 
would take up whpt higher education 
has to offer if they felt that higher 
education was within their roach m all 
senses. 

The physical location of educational 
institutions is one aspect of being 
within reach, as is flexible timetabling- 
Part-time courses, for example, were 
the first to go under financial press- 
ures; this was understandable but was 
a move in precisely the wrong direction 
for the future. 

• 1 believe that educational institu- 
tions could do more to nourish their 
. roots in their local community and t° 
encourage a wider public to use their 
campuses for access to lectures, re- 
creational facilities and libraries aw 
- for holding meetings of assodahonsoi 
all kinds. For too many people higher 
education is still a world apart- 
These barriers of attitude and tram’ 
tion cannot be lowered by action from 
the centre, but only by establish®! 
closer links between individuals aw 
. institutions on the ground. Hence IW 
importance of effective local centres a 
higher education, drawing supports^ 
funding from their community. 
local needs will vary, such centres 


; I . therefore support to the nw in 
r nil for diversity, ref. 
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[■■recent news release from the Royal Greenwich at Herstmonceux. Michael 
SJoslon and others announced that a giant black hole of almost a hundred 
times ihe Sun’s mass, had been discovered at the centre of the galaxy 
UgC 4151 , located in the constellation Virgo. In 1969, Professor Lynden-Bell. 
.. _ .i» ■! Hpratntnnceux. had nredlcted that nimcnre nviimDirf.ii.. »! 


— . 7, _ ,, , ■ — — i fui was 

Mjjjdered a likely location for a black hole. 

These most dramatic and mysterious of celestial phenomena had a lively 
f&Uiice In popular science fiction before they were confirmed in fact. 
Ceentlidly, a black hole Is a collapsed star with a moss so great that Its 
nrilational field prevents the escape of any radiation, Including light. This 
(lues the so-called “event-horizon”, the point beyond which no event can be 
itemd. Detection of black holes depended not on visual observation but on 
feduedoos and Inferences drawn from the collapsed star’s ability to 
tauoudy distort space. 

Now It appears that the theory hBS been confirmed and that black holes do 
edit, addins another dimension to our knowledge of the physical universe and 
poring still more questions for physicists and cosmologists. 





'titb- 


it 1772 Michel! realized that gravity 
nukl act on light just as it did on 
Newton's apple. He was trying to find 
iway of measuring the masses of the 
sun, More massive stars would have 
sttooger gravity. The velocity needed 
locscapeTrom the gravity of such a star 
Muld likewise be larger. Mlchell 
wrongly believed that even light would 
be slowed during this escape so he 
suggested that the masses of the stars 


Galaxy NGC 4151: situated In the constellation Virgo, the location of the 
Right, Professor Subrahmanyan Chandrasekhar. Nobel Prizewinner 1983, 



recently discovered black hole. 


Fact overtakes fiction 


might be determined if the velocity, of 
the light from them were measured. 
|g|783he speculated that light might 
be so greatly retarded by the gravity of 
iwry massive star that it actually fell 
bxk. Then no light could get to a 
distant telescope; such stars would be 
invisible. This simple picture contains 
seme essential truths about black 
boles; It even predicts their radii 
correctly as 2GM/C 2 , however, it lacks 
the fasetnation of the modem concept . 
which emerged this century. 

When Einstein wrote the equations 
of General Relativity la 1915, Karl 
Schwarzschild solved them exactly to 
describe the nature of space-time close 
to a point mass. This solution general- 
bed Einstein’s demonstration that ev- 
eiythingthat happens close to a heavy 
man, even the ticking of the clock, 
owns more slowly. I have lived about 
«e recond longer bcause I am close to 
the Earth. On tne Sun the effect is one 
Efraie extra a year; an hour a year on 
• Mute dwarf star. However, because 
breathing, moving, and even the 
new s hearing, all occur more slowly, 
re* of the locals notice any differ- 
rew.Tho local world seems to go on at 
i locally measured 

«wlty of light is the same there as it is 
wre. However, looking up at us, 
jwdents close to a heavy mass see our 
Waviour to be a little rushed whereas 
J* tt theirs as somewhat lethargic, 
-pit emitted close to a heavy body 
wejnot, as Michell supposed, move 
-E? after it has climbed up 
we. Rather the oscillations of the 
slower down there, so the 
emerges at a lower 

Learning from the: 

public spending fits un- 
with the massive growth of 
gesture on police and prisons. As 
FdRiES**.- s becoming aware, the 
RiflHonship between spending on law 
wwoment and the volume of re- 
18 a * * >e8t marginal and at 
*2* Perverse. ' • ■ ^ 

-fflW the conflict between 
oS^J 8 . 0108 * scute when one 
iSf „ 3 $ 8 city disturbances of 

fa iJSf ,lie accompanying backlash 
particularly at that year’s 
?m y conference). 
tta^~ 0 ' rents were i symptomatic of 
now* being experi- 
Sr& B, ! rish ,50d8t y 88 a result of 
JPWiment policy to counter infla- 
.oy increasing unemployment. In- 
fc v ? t y rati fear of crime which 

‘iSgSrKssi'Sis" 

tjoM 1 „ ^^'hand, such expiana-. 

15^59* to the deprived 

• ‘ ^ritifoology: The proposi- 

associ-. 

£*rSv*? e tiott and with crime , 

- rejoinderin : 

• TbtSL 0 ! a ‘letter to The Times: 

Uo picture (SO .years 

Itefy Wdrte and the vio- 

j'athtisticalvevtr 
V. ; and : unreliable^. 

both unerri" 


An intriguing aspect of Schwarz- 
schild’s space-time is that as the atom is 

E laced closer and closer to the black 
ole (or Schwarzschild) radius, r =■ 
TGM/c 2 , the distant observer sees 
everything occurring very much more 
slowly - so much so that time would 
appear to stand still at the Schwarz- 
schild radius itself. At first, it was 
thought that this singular behaviour of 
Schwarzschild’s solution was an arti- 
fact caused by the misrepresentation of 
a finite body as a point mass. Attempts 
by Schwarzschild and by Einstein to 
make static bodies smaller than the 
Schwarzschild radius showed this to be 
impossible. 

An early hint that the Schwarzschild 
radius was not unphysical came in Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s work in 1924 when 
be found that the apparently singular 
behaviour of time had no effect on the 
local physics of an observer falling 
through the Schwarzschild radius. 
Eddington also pointed out that if a 
star ofthe radius of Betelgeuse had the 
density of water, then space-time 
would become so curved as to dose 
around it. However, he only used this 
argument to dismiss such bodies as 
Impossible. In doing so he threw away 
the seeds of modern astrophysics. 

In 1939 Robert Oppenhebner, who 
later became famous on the atomic - 


In the late 195Us, Martin Ryle was 
the inspiration of a group or Cam- 
bridge physicists developing the new 
radio astronomy and exploring the 
universe with this new vision. They 
produced evidence that the steady 
- state theory was wrong by counting the 
“radio galaxies” in the depths of space. 
The powerful radio emissions from 
these galaxies showed they contained 
large numbers of electrons moving 
very energetically. The energies in-' 
volved were enormous, often as great 
as could be obtained by turning the 
mass of a hundred million stars into 
their energy equivalent (E^mc 2 ). At 
first it was very hard to see where all 
this energy could come from. Then 
optical astronomers discovered 
quasars among tire radio sources of the 
tnird Cambridge catalogue. These ob- 
jects were further away than most 
visible galaxies and were very powerful 
sources of light. 

Furthermore, unlike the steady shin- 
ing of the stars and galaxies, quasars 


incandescence. One can calculate how 
much light is liberated and what such 
an incandescent disc looks like from 
afar. The total power emitted was 
already known from earlier work by 
Saipeter. While the observational evi- 
dence behind this sinni black hole 
picture was quite indicative, there was 
then no confirmatory evidence. 

Since that time, much work has been 
done by Rees and others an the 
formation of giant black holes and 


evidence from both X-ray, optical and 
radio astronomy has strengthened the 
case that the galactic nuclei are the 


bomb project, showed fltat the col- 
lapse of a perfectly cold spherical cloud 
of matter would make a black hole of 


Schwarzschiid's type. As it fell 
together, it would accelerate inwards 
to reach the speed of light as it crossed 
the Schwarzschild radius - thereafter 
■nothing could be seen from the outside 
although the gravity of the black hole 
would still be felt. Black holes could no 
longer be regarded as strange un- 
physical solutions of Einstein'B equa- 
tions - they occurred In the natural 
evolution from a perfectly normal 
starting point. They were thus natural 
predictions of General Relativity. 


varied irregularly from month to 
month and from year to year. Cannon 
and Penston, among others, began 
monitoring this vanability at Her- 
stmonceux and showed that the most 
violently variable quasars could 
change their output -from one night to 
the next. This demonstrated that the 
source of power came from a small 
region not more than a light-day 
across. Otherwise, the light travel time 
across the source would- smear the 
variation over a longer period. 

Armed with this small size and the 
large mass from the radio emission, it 
was not hard to argue that the variable 
light source of quasars was not much 
bigger than black holes of the same 
mass. It was then a matter of construct- 
ing a theory of how a giant black hole 
could be used as a power house. The 
concept of my 1969 pnper was that gas 
falls cfown a black hole via a whirlpool 
in which friction heats the material to. 


centres of activity. The current work 
by Pension et al has showed us a heavy 
mass in a very small volume within the 
nucleus of the Galaxy NGC 4151 . 
Taken together with the strong X-ray 
emission, this makes a good case for a 
giant black hole there, and the first 
with a good mass determination. 
Strong cases for black holes of stellar 
mass nave been made by optical astro- 
nomers following' the discoveries of 
X-ray emission from the binary stars 
Cygnus XI and SMC X3. Black holes 
of these smaller masses have been 
expected by some, ever since Chan- 
drasekhar in 1938 gave the first accu- 
rate estimate, 1 .44 suns, for the max- 
imum mass of a cold bunrit-out star* 
(white dwarf). (Professor Chan- 
drasekhar was Joint winner of the 19S3 
Nobel Prize for Physics for work oh Ihe 
evolution of stars J Much heavier stars 
are known and there is no way they can 
die peacefully. . We now have evidence 
that some die by falling in on them- 
selves leaving behind only emptiness. 

Other properties of clack holes 
remain to be detected. In 1963 Kerr, 
by great mathematical Ingenuity, disc- 
overed the Kerr metric solutions of 
Einstein’s equations. These describe 
' space-time around rotating black 
holes. Further work by Boyer, Carter, 
Roger Peqrose and Stephen Hawking 
.showed remarkable properties of these . 


solutions including the ergosnhere, a 
region in which a sort of gravitational 
magnetism caused by the rotation 
dominates oyer normal gravity. Pen- 
rose showed it possible to extract some 
of the hole’s rotational energy by 
allowing a particle to spilt up in such a 
region. Carter even showed that Kerr 
solutions with too much spin for tlicir 
mass acted like H. G. Wells's time 
machine. 

Unfortunately, if one starts from a 
physical mass distribution, it seems 
impossible to make such a black hale. 
These high-spin Kerr solutions are 
awkward m other ways - they have an 
exposed ring singularity where Ein- 
stein's equations fail. To exdudc such 
unphysical situations, scientists have 
suggested the principle of cosmic cen- 
sorship. No such singularities must be 
seen by the outside world, they are 
only allowed to occur behind the black 


curtains provided by the surfaces of 
black holes. All the rapidly spinning 
Kerr metrics In which Carters time- 
machine occurs have exposed or naked 
singularities and are therefore elimin- 
ated by the cosmic censor. I should 
emphasize that cosmic censorship is as 
yet only a reasonable hypothesis. 
There is no precise agreed statement of 
what it censors, nOT is there any proof 
that a world without original blemish 
will not develop one of the naked 
singularities that censorship aims to 
suppress. .Of course anyone, brave 
enough may pass ihibugh the black- 
curtains and in some cases, he will be* 
able to see such singularities without 
first being torn apart by them; but no 
one that goes In can send messages out 
or return to the world outside. 

Some sorts of singularity may escape 
the censor and it is Intriguing to 
wonder whether it will ever be possible 
to see through into another space-time 
just as one sees two spaces superposed 
on looking through a half-silvered 

miiror. p Lynden-Bell 

The author is director of the institute of 
Astronomy, University of Cambridge. 


1930s: Stephen Shaw reexamines the link between crime and unemployment 

r . . glonai distribution, opportunities for 

The not-so-golden olden days liSSSSS 

^ ^ depressed mining villages of C— * Mnm 


to' measure the prison population, thatitrescindedcutslnunemployment 
However, there are Important trade- benefit. Throughout the period the 
offs botween thd number of people in fear of disturbance by the unemployed 
prison and the number In psychiatric restrained Government plans to re- 
hospitals, and between the numbers in ' duce benefit levels and entitlements- 
young offender establishments and the The “dole” Itself had been introduced 

numbers in the “care" of the local ; in 1919 as a political expedient to meet 
authority. the sbort-term threat of disturbances 


When vye look back tp the inter-war 
period we do find a remarkable cones- 


population, indeed, there is now a 
great deal of evidence from a number 
of countries that the statistical rpla- . 
tionship between unemployment and 
imprisonment fs extremely Btrbng. 

Moreover 1 , this evidence suggests 


the short-term threat of disturbances 
by unemployed demo bilized soldiers. 

Contrary to widely-’beTd misconcep- 
tions, the lessons of the 1930s do back 
up the claim that unemployment in- 
creases crime, enlarges the size of the 
prison population and contributes to 
the likelihood of violent disturbances. , 
But there aire important differences 
today, not only in the level of recorded 


average of 9,199 In 1918/19. This 
compares with a present-day total of 
around 44,000. 

■ Throughout the inter-war period the 
prison population was only one quar- 
ter of its nreserit size. Between 1921 


ter of its present size. Between 1921 
and 1929 it remained around the. 
11,000 mark but rose by .over 2,000 (20 
per cent), between 1929 and 1932. 
Thereafter, the prison population fell 
back until 1938 when there was a 
sudden rise, again mirroring the rise in 
unemployment.' 

One crudaT distinction between the 
inter-war period and today: is that in 
the 1930s youth unemployment 
■ formed a much Lower proportion o£ the 


depressed mining villages of the 1930s 
when the unemployed were geographi- 
cally and socially Isolated from centres 


todav. not only in me icvoi ul kwiucu iu» ■ uou a muniw w 

offending but also in the pattern' and . jobless total. This was due in part to n 
incidence of unemployment itself, r failure to register and hence not to a 
7r, wni«mhAr f hnf thH “mnl" difference^-- but this cannot be 


utbiuwiM. v, — T . .... 

It is chastening to remember that the 
proportion of workers unemployed Is 


‘‘real 1 ’ difference, but this cannot be 
thfe whole answer. 


SddKsJ - eC °’ 1 ' SST W WnBl “ ■! 

ii-ms&aiesis 


1930s 

■ On the other hand, the number of 
serious (indictable) offences recorded. 


• uovoramem s . econumu; 1,1 wwium* 

crease the' volume of crime, they may ; - than after 

'alsd increase - . and by a pester • -the First World l Ww three 

proportions the use of the single most ; ;times that number in 1938.. The num- 
. r „ : u.n tiAvA tiriued to.'EFQW ever Bince 


of affluence i n the sout h-east. . . 

In addition the post-war pattern of 
urban “development'' has destroyed 
working-class communities, piaking 
the working class Itself less cohesive 
and self-supportive. Crime U a habit - 
learned In cities. 

For reasons which now appear to be 
fortuitous, the 20 years after 1945 
witnessed unprecedented economic 
advance, political stability and social 
harmony. On all three counts, it Is 
evident that these trends have reversed' 
dramatically., . 

For the present Government, this 
has thrown up the contradiction be- 
tween its- economic policy and its 
• commitment to a . particular type of 

- social controf/Hcnce prisons are built 
insfead of: hospitals, while the Home 

- Secretary pleads with the judiciary to 
reduce tfie length of. prison sentences. 

The real price for the present folly k 
paid by the Innocent victims of crime.' 
Yet it is also. paid. by the unemployed 
.youngsters currently filling detention 
r and youth custody centres. If they 
cannot work"- and that,- it teems, is to 
be denied them-it is cruelly ironic that 


-;;y 

193ps, -,'i tehlbiiablB.to portray ihepi: . >. . -concerned, dqiuig-thei RretW '<hBlf - uhdet .■■'v-'The aiithOr is director of the Priso 

^ WSho-t o r r*.-. 
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A gifted public man 


by Norman Gash 
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fl was a charge of Sir Lewis Namier 
against historical biographers iliui they 


rely too much on personal papers anti 




' to acquaint themselves adequately 
with the contemporary background. 

One is reminded of this when read' 
Ing Robert -Rhodes James's life of 
Prince Albert, which is an uneven and, 
. judged by lii& own high standards, in 
some respects a disappointing hook. 
Mr James seems only fitfully informed 
of recent work on the periud, The 
background is thin, often superficial. 
There arc a number of erroneous 
statements - that Russell and Palmer- 
ston favoured complete free trade in 
com in 1841; that in the general 
election of that year the Whig party 
organization was “non-existenr; that 
Wellington was in change in London at 
the time of the Chartist demonstration 
In April 1848; that Palmerston at the 
start of the famous Don Pacifica 
debate in 1850 “seemed doomed"; 
and, writing of the latter, Mr James 
really ought to know the difference 
. between the secretary for war and the 
secretory at war. 

Thore Is also a lack of balance. He 
■’ devotes a page to a description of the 
attempt on -the queen's life by Edward 
Oxford in 1840 but passes over in one 
' vague sentence the negotiations be- 
. . .tween Albert and Peel through Anson 
which paved the way for the new 


Conservative ministry and gave the 
iUct 





prince his first political success. He 
spends a whole paragraph on the 
irrelevant issue of Gladstone’s resigna- 
tion over Maynooth, including the odd 
remark that Gladstone’s absence from 
the Commons In 1846 "was a major - 
although probably not crucial - factor" 
in the events of that year. -The Com 
Law crisis he discusses at what seems 
disproportionate length but less as a 
. biographer of Albert than as a Tory MP 

• . still Indignant at the disruption of ,hls . 

If he thought it necessary to deal 
t at such length , lie should at least 
■. • have examined Die whole history of 
.. : ifae-fi-ade pdlitiy:fo the 1841-46 ndml- 
nbt ration. The implication that Peel - 1 
• suddanly ln : 1846 nttempted "the intro- 
duction of Free Trade by an elected 
protect lonUt' Government" ,' when the 
*. ■ (context it general rammer da Ipol Icy, 

•, not just com, Is a caricature of the 
actual situation. • j •. : 

One’s ' unease la not allayed -by • 
. quotations from- hiatoriaris who were 
■ hardly authorities Tor the subjects on 1 
which they ate.' invoked even' ‘when ' 
nliyo. To go. to Justin McCarthy for a 
view on Peel arid H. A; L. Fisher for n . 
Verdict on the Crimean War la scarcely 
serious scholarship.- 

• Tluit Mr James, a busy.constituency 

• MP, had little time In which to master 
- ,pu; bnfamlljqr , period, 'ts understand- 


direct intervention in ministerial poli- 
tics is not even alluded to); and the 
crucial choice of Palmerston rather 
than RussclJ in 1859 - these matters, 
though essential to any proper assess- 
ment of Albert's political influence, 
arc largely passed over in silence. As 
far as this book is concerned, after. 
1850 prime ministers emerge and dis- 
appear as though by some process of 
natural selection; there is hardly a hint 
of royal intervention or even concern. 
At the precise point when Albert's 
political role becomes really impor- 
tant. Mr James seems to lose interest in 
politics nnd turns to other things. It rs 
jm extraordinary cup in an author from 
whom one might reasonably have 
expected an informed discussion of the 
poiiiiciii fuicl constitutional signifi- 
cance of Albert's career. The assertion 
at the end of the book that the prince 
was “perhaps the most aslutc and 
ambitious politician of his age", even if 
plausible (which it scarcely is), is 
unsupported by any convincing evi- 
dence. 

As a result Mr James js weak where 
most modern biographers of Victoria 
and Albert have been weak; strong 
where they have been st rong - that is to 
say, in their analysis of the characters- 
af the royal couple, their family life, 
nnd Albert's patronage of the arts and 
sciences. On domestic politics he is not 
as informative as Roger Fulford in his 
more rounded biography The Prince 
Consort published as long ago as 1949, 
though even Fulford wns noticeably 
thin on events after 1855. On all other 
matters, and particularly when deBllng> 
with personal relationships, Mr James' 
is excellent - shrewd, percipient, and 
imaginative. 

He gives much space to Albert's 
Coburg childhood, uver a quarter of 
the book is taken up with tne period 
before his marriage. This is probably 
just, since adolescence is unusually 
Important in the case of one who was as 
precociously mature as the young 
prince was when he came to Britain in 
184(J. The chapter on the education of 
the future Edward VII is outstandingly 
good; it would be difficult to imagine- 
now It could be bettered. Mr James 
pays full 'and deserved tribute to the 
prince’s intelligence and range of in- 
terests; to his incessant activities; to 
the observant and independent mind, 
which made his views often right where 
professional politicians were wrong; to- 
his aesthetic taste and. talents; apd to' 
the. wit, humour and kindness, he' 
displayed in private life. Above all he 
brings to jhc study of the relationship: 
between Albert and Victoria an illumi- 
nating sympathy arid understandings 
.which w|il hot easily be sutpassecT. 
Though Wei occasionally overstates hls‘ 
case, hp makes good the' claim that 
Victorian Britain had In Albert one of 
the more gifted public men oE h(s 
generation. •• .- ; 

• in ft more modest way.thls is also the. ' 

• theme of Hermiorie Hobho use’s little-, 
book. Prince Albert: hb life and work , , 

: written to accompany the exhibition of 
: the Same, title at the Royal College. of ! 
Aft. Splendidly illustrated,: it doncen- 


trates on Albert’s public activities and 
is particularly full and useful on his’ 
interest in the fine arts, his work with 
industrial exhibitions, and his not 
inconsiderable talents as royal builder 
and architect. Short as it is, this is a 
valuable addition to the large and 
ever-expanding Albcrtine historiogra- 
phy, Though a well-known architectu- 
ral historian, she does not confine 
herself to technicalities but makes 
impressively clear the extent to which 
the prince burdened himself with an 
implacable programme of public 
duties. He worked ceaselessly, too 
much for his own health and his wife's 
happiness. He addressed learned 
societies, promoted philanthropic en- 
terprises. chaired committees, Jaid : 
foundation stones, opened institu- 
tions; he built, farmed, administered, 
reformed. His unflagging industry 
caused both amusement and criticism 
in the more philistine sections of the 
Victorian public. Punch caught the- 
condescenaing mood with its cartoon 
titles - "H.R.H. at it againl" and "The 
Industrious Boy". The ceaseless 
round, while bringing increasing re- 
spect from the more serious members 
of society, was a heavy burden on a 
man who (as Mr James indicates) even 
as a boy lacked physical vitality. The 

{ dictographs in these books of Albert 
n his later years tell their own story: 
the smooth, fattish face, the pre- 
maturely bald forehead, the guarded 
expression, the watchful eye. the tired 
air - all the outer traits that explain his 
remark to Victoria that he felt like a 
donkey turning an endleSs wheel. He 
died in 1861, at the age of only 42, 
allegedly though not certainly of 
typhoid, aggravated by exposure and 
aepressionTHe lacked any urge to go 
on; his animal vitality, never great, was 
exhausted. 

In the succeeding years more than 
two dozen statues were erected to his 
memory in different parts of the king- 
. dota; ntore, it. was claimed, than for 
any previous public figure; and this did ' 
not include the many private com- 
memorative statues and effigies. The 
'proliferation of memorials strained the 
inventiveness of the sculptors. Albert 
was shown in frock coat and trousers, 
as a field marshal, in Garter robes, in 
classical toga, in the ceremonial dress 
of Chancellor of Cambridge Universi- 
ty, in Highland kilt and sporran, in 
medieval armour, in Anglo-Saxon cos- 
tume. He was shown on horse, on foot; 
free standing and canopied; in stone, 
metal. and stained glass, he was com- 1 
memorated with ripbons, cards, med- 
als, photographs, prints; with obelisks,, 
archways, clocktowers, fountains, art 
galleries, museums, towi halls, alms- 
houses, orphan asylums, colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and of course, the 
Royal Albert .Hail, In thdir book TTie 
Cult of die Prince Consort, Elisabeth 
. Darby and Nicola Smith describe this 
vast outpouring of commemorative 
objects. Carefully researched, lavishly 
illustrated, this is a .handsome book 
which reveals much about Victorian 
: society. • ■ " •' 

■ A number 1 'of reasons can be adv- 



Prlnce Albert In 1842, by Thorburn 


anced for this remarkable display of 
public respect: the contemporary 
addiction to sentimental pathos; the 
prince’s early and unexpected death; 
guilt at the indifference and prejudice 
which had marred his career; social 
■snobbery and imitativeness; Victoria's 
strong-willed insistence on recognition 
for the virtues of her adored and 
departed husband; the new culture of 
Victorian civic life; and the commer- 
cial wealth which made it all possible. 
In- the .end the enthusiasm, teal or 
pretended, ran out. Victoria's obses- 
sion with her role na mourning widow, 

. lyhich for a quarter of a century 
withdrew her from public life, contri- 
buted to the waning of interest, As 
•: early as 1864 Charles Dickens was 
writing to a friend that "if you should 
meet with an inaccessible cave any- 
where to which a hermit could retire 
from the memory of Prince Albert and 
testimonials to tne same, pray let me 
know." In 1886, when the queen 
!• suggested yet another statue of Prince 
Albert, as an appropriate gift on her 
golden- jubiled from the women of 
England, .even so loyal a courtier as 
.FJancls Knollys (surely not Sir William 
Thomas Knollys as the index to 77ie 
Cult of the Prince Consort suggests?) 


could write “people have had almai 
enough of the Pnnce Consort" 
The Darby and Smith book mm 
one final question. Wouldnotabeno 
title have been "The Ironograptyj* 
the Prince Consort"? The worfeuk 
after all, presumes a measure of dew 
tlon, a group of devotees. Ofw™ 
his widow, is there muchevIdeK*" 
this? Victorian society had lls hcron- 
Wellington, Florence N>bM"F: 
Gordon of Khartoum, 
Kandahar. Gladstone, Disraeb.ttU 
Victoria nerself. Their imsjP* 
tended to be larger than life; 
persons who by their cxptolis> 
manship, longevity, or (Be 
of events, caught the public imsp“ 
tion. Albert had no place in 
and heterogeneous cofflpmy. r«. 
his admirable, even remarkaWc rj 
ities, he never roused the scnhffl®™ 
feelings of the British people. 

. refinement. Intelligence, JJW ^ 
triousness appeal to the brato, 
heart. If there Is. a 
Albert, it is only. now begtonWf 


Norman Gash was wflfi 
fessor of history at the l/fl/rt • 
Andrews. 



book as a debate;’ they have left their 
ten authors to write on their own 
subjects paying as much or as little 
[attention to the overall theme as they 
wish.: 
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£ ? from-1850T0 1860 

wM ttyperidti tonen th&infiuahte of 

: -r . ; lhe crown -l* 

iplaisieiial; as distinct from party,' 

■ -politics wa$ at Its height. I^ie reftspn- j* 
nmple. The ppllutal patrieawere more- iu '; 
. ranfyMd;.and; divided Jrithe&j years':.'.' 

J than nt.nnu nth«r llmWr1nrlna 


etf tiai T^ MictiM Bentley uh! : 
Joho.BtovemAhi.. f.; y? * 

OxfbtdUidversity Pross:t2&.5Q 




vjhUthemo-aa Ighoreiitr-TheeDcounier : ; 

•' 7 ^puple^ ,Bnd Lord : 

■ Stanfty.ln 1851 ; ihe part played by.the i 
monarchy In thef'crdailori ofthe Aher- ■' 
deen cooJitfori'ih'1852 j- fheit' wbrk In , 
: helping Palipferslpij to fdtura g6yern 7 : : 
• inont In 1855 andenautirigiis survival; 
jhecopler attitude tbwafqa thePoel'ltcsi .. i 
:, after J855Ltbe:iinpri)Vdd reladdnsjiip.jV 
•> with Lortl I^rby’i i^lstryin 185&-5y; 


sfoga^n^!j}fflSnwb 

" Jolltlcs"-. 


ntetataty, reiaflobs;. 
-lo-schohlpf through.'; t 
1 MpuWr Writing,; bften'jrtr. "; tbi 

spired by oral evIdpHce^nas bpgvn td 
open Up huge ateaa df BritiSh iocic ^-; ' 


.Wth^lr appfoach Add: some igndre the 1 
.'/matter : ^together. 1 None 1 of . which 
detracts froM thc interest and scho- 
lanhjp pf. ttiesq.unys, but it means 
--Wat'tWs is a .vplumc to jvhlch.orte 
Would turn for: the sake of a particular 
topic rather than for a.discHtelon !of 
and "popular^- politics. Thus 
*' : low road. with 
Ubouir.(cl900-. 
Jtheirish 
xplprdthe 


;apqiit'whip 


f tween . ioe to and politics 
e ipc^luni of Gladstone’s 
Keynes's;:, dconokhics- •; and 
tn.de hnd ; though 
r-.thckle ;dcclfllort-m0kln 




, .^Jnplpytnfent-. policy 
jjrirtsh ; foreign policy. X938- 


Brlan Harrison suggests that suffrag- 
ists saw themselves anachronlstically 
in terms of the Anti-Gorn Law League, 
thereby missing the fact that by the 
1880s political parties themselves had 
. dimen- 

vTilon anQ were mden less vulnerable to 
non : pafty preMure groups: than the 
more narrowly based parties Of earlier 
periods. .He also questions the conven- 
tional threefold periodization of the 
^P®jgp (i8®a-I905; 1906-14; 

■ -h /H® examines . the fhjetua- 

. ■ tibns in the finandal resources: of the 
• suffrage ^ groups .and :finds an initial 
, spurt to 1871, a lOhg decline to 1900, a 
.revival to 1913, hnd resumed decline 
In marked contrast 
to r the ‘Steady, long? term growth of. 
p^or ^women’s organizations. : This 
' -leads him' to emphasize the achieve-- 
• . Wtyjof non-militaht Women before 
19I4rie»pite their exclusion from: the 1 
: .electorate had to .speculate that the 
; women’s legislatipn Was- not 

pepepsarily. the , result Of . tbejr enfred- 


wlth Labour confoniungWiJjS^ 

parliamentary R rart ' c “S Uorp> 
gins and rhetprjc. Ho^W' 


tially "extra-mural dWWJJL m 

party, pointing oUt ' I? r 0 hSIrOoi' trt ' 
the ena of the second Laho^^^^ 


mehtin 1931 is scarcely^ 5 
a simple high politics MW 
Although Afdert- 
looks highly traditional 'd 
both Wforgau_ and^Hcwy^^ 


both Morgan ww 
emphasize that lts poh^ the#^ 
fruit of preparation inv6^ 

* party in the 193^, if the . ^ 


barty in the 

Bamentary movement & 

. paratively quiescent aftc ^ 
reflected the fact that J 8 ^’p 3 
what it wanted - “fj? 'ij 
iron and steel national™ pa 
when the Menhlp “JjS'rfi* 

riaiMb-oii'c triumohant r® vcl JTLithflic 
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BOOKS 

Reason 
in action 

The Prevalence of Humbug and other 
flUJI 

by Max Black 

Cornell University Press, £14.50 

ISBN 0 8014 1514 4 

The application of philosophy to 
problems of practical living is once 
again a respectable enterprise: the 
recent founding of the Society for 
Practical Philosophy under the pres- 
idency of Sir Alfred Ayer is dear 
evidence of this new direction. Most 
recent work in applied philosophy, 
both in this countiy and abroad, has 
concerned disputed questions of pub- 
lic morality - nuclear war, abortion, 
animal liberation and similar large 
issues of general moral concern. The 
drill essays in applied philosophy in 
thu book, by contrast, turn to less 

S tifle issues; they deal, in fact, with 
erent aspects or human rationality. 
Professor ‘Max Black is very well 
suited to clearing our heads on this 
Important issue. For the past thirty 
years be had been one of the half 
dozen leading American philo- 
sopheis (though originally a product 
of the Universities or Cambridge and 
London where he studied matnema- 
tja and. philosophy). He Is chiefly 
known ror his work on the philosophy 
of laamiage, although his first book 
The Nature of Mathematics is still 
after forty years one of the few good 
introductions to the philosophy of 
mathematics. 

His first two essays discuss the 
questions: what is it to be reasonable 
and why should we be so anyway? 
These are questions that have often 
been discussed by philosophers 
though rarely -so well as here. In 
particular, they are an excellent de- 
monstration of the power of the 
much misunderstood “linguistic 


methods in philosophy". My only 
reservation about Black's treatment 
of these topics is that he talks of 
actions being reasonable or other- 
wise rather than of beliefs. There is, 
no doubt, a guiding belief behind 
most actions which derive their 
rationality or lack of it from that belief. 
But there arc many minimally rational 
beliefs (for example, In theology or 
politics) which have (and could have) 
no direct outcome in action but are 
none the less causes of unhappiness 
and inhumanity. 

Two of the best essays in the book 
(on humaneness and on humbug) are 
grouped rather strangely under the 
title: “Beyond Rationality". The 
piece of humaneness relies on draw- 
ing a clear (though not a theological- 
ly based) line between man and 
other species. The distinctive charac- 
teristic of a human being is said to 
be the capacity for critical and reflec- 
tive self-consciousness. But Black re- 
fuses to consider that this capacity 
belongs only to a fairly small minor- 
ity of members of the human race. 
Tne essay which is the title piece of 
the book is a splendid exposure of 
that combination of pretentiousness, 
self-deception and obfuscation which 
makes up the vice under scrutiny. 
Professor Black quotes some hila- 
rious examples from well known wri- 
ters from Emerson to Professor 
George Steiner, while adding the 
warning rider: “Humbug has the 
peculiar property of always being 
committed by others, never by one- 
self." 

I read the penultimate essay on 
“The Rationality of Voting" with 
special interest. I have never voted 
myself on the grounds that my voting 
would be a vacuous action entirely 
without consequences. Black makes 
a gallant effort to show that “I can 
have a rational primary reason for 
voting" but he did not persuade me. 
He proposes an equation (more 
properly, an inequality) by which he 
tries to show that the net advantage 
to the Individual voter will probably 
outweigh the trouble of voting. Un- 
fortunately, only one of the four 
-variables in his formula can be given 
a meaningful numerical value - the 
probability of my vote making any 


decisive difference to the outcome. 
And this probability can he shown to 
be so vanishingly small as to make 
any act of voting a waste of time. 
(And it is of course, just this which 
is one of the main justifications for a 
rational decision not to vote.) But 
though Black's attempt fails, his dis- 
cussion is original, thorough and in- 
teresting and shows that political phi- 
losophy need not always be empty 
verbiage. 

D. J. O’Connor 

D. J. O’Connor is emeritus professor 
of philosophy at the University of 
Eveier. 


ded in his phdosophicul psychology, 
his metaphysics and his theory of 
meaning. 

Of rtiu many neglected areas uf 
Dcntham's thought illuminated by 
Harrison’s rich and profound study, 
his extended account of Bcnlliam's 
theory of fictions - the first since C. K, 
Ogden's over half a ceniury ago - is 
especially valuable. In the first inst- 
ance, Ucntham developed his theory 
of fictions as part of his project of a 
critical juris prudence, and in (his con- 
text a fiction was simply a falsehood, 
d by judges and Ihwvc 


Theory of 
fictions 

Benthnm 
by Ross Harrison 
Routledgc & Kegan Paul, £14.95 
ISBN 0710095260 

Aiwonc who relies for his knowledge 
of Bcntham and his work solely on the 
standard histories of philosophy and 
political thought may well find it hard 
to work up any intellectual enthusiasm 
for the man or his ideas. He appears In 
the conventional accounts as the 
founder of utilitarianism, as a tran- 
sitional figure in moral philosophy, 
sandwiched uneasily between David 
Hume aad John Stuart Mill, and as the 
inspirer of a political movement, the 
philosophic radicals. 

If the traditional interpretations are 
to be believed, Bentham may have had 
a substantial impact on the real worlds 
of government and politics in the 
nineteenth century, but no one should 
nowadays turn to his writings expect- 
ing to find anything of philosophical 
value or interest. Ross Harrison's 
Bentham does more than any single 
book to overturn this established view 
of Bentham. It is a study of Bentham's 
work as a whole,. showing how his 
views on ethics and politics are embed- 


uttered by judges and lawyers for die 
purpose of maintaining me lucrative 
iniquities of an unrcfnrmed legal sys- 
tem. in its broadest use, howevcT, a 
fiction was any expression which in- 
voked “fabulous entities," things not 
existing in ihc world. Bentham in- 
cluded in this category not only nat ural 
rights, which he famousLy dismissed as 
“nonsense on stilts," but uli the gener- 
al terms of morality and law - “power, 
right, prohibition, duty, obligation, 
burthen, immunity, exemption, pri- 
vilege, property, security, liberty 1, - 
which by a method of paraphrasing 
hod to be analysed into such real 
entities as pleasures and pains. 

Harrison's account is invaluable in 
showing that Bentham’s investiga- 
tions into the conceptual side of the 
theory of knowledge anticipate , and 
sometimes surpass, the twentieth-cen- 
tury analyses of general terms offered 
by Bertrand Russell and W. V. Quine. 
Harrison also states a fundamental 
criticism of the role Bentham wished to 
give his theory of fictions in the 
practical struggle for legal and social 
reform. Often enough, Bentham 
writes as If it is their falsehood which is 
the real objection to fictions. In this he 
trades on a presupposition of the 


culture. For a system of ideas in which 
truth is consistently accorded a purely 
instrumental value, wc need to look 
elsewhere, in Hans Vailhingcr's prag- 
matist philosophy of “as-if* construc- 
tions, tor example. But when, as in 
Vaihingcr, the dependency on false- 
hoods of a practice is seen as no 
objection to it, we find (hat the theory 
of fictions no longer has the reformist 
implications Bcnlham demanded of it. 

Bentham’s moral inconsistencies 
show up again in his conception of the 
utilitarian legislator and in the obscur- 
ity of his attempt at an ultimate 
justification of the principle nf utility 
itself. According to Bcntnam, human 
behaviour is typically governed by the 
self-preference principle - by self- 
interest. inordinary language - and the 
task of ihc legislator is to contrive an 
artificial coincidence hetween self-in- 
terest and the general welfare. But if 
men ore governed by self-interest? 
what motivates the utilitarian legisla- 
tor to seek to bring about this happy 
harmony? Again, Bentham is clear 
that if it is to nave the critical functions 
he wants nf it, the greater happiness or 
utility principle must be a prescription 
or norm, rather than the explanatory 


principle it is in Hume (where it has in 
consequence a dccidcly conservative 
role). What reuson can be given then 


intrinsic wrongness of lying and decep- 
tion, rooted deeply in common-sense 
morality and given a powerful philo- 
sophical expression by Kant, which his 
ethical theory in no way supports. For 
a utilitarian, after all, it is acneral 
welfare and not truth that is the final 
justification of practice. 

In his ambiguity about the moral 
status of fictions we see unmistakably 


how Bentham's project of a utilitarian 
transvaluation or values remains gov- 
erned by the moral conventions of his 


to anyone who docs not find the 
pursuit of general welfare n compelling 
goal? 

It is one of the many virtues of 
Harrison's elegantly constructed, 
beautifully written and superbly 
nrgued book that he shows how Bcnlli- 
am's thought can retain our philo- 
sophical interest, even as it founders 
when confronted lw these fun- 
damental questions of justification. 

John Gray 

Dr Gray is a fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

In Glasgow in 1762 and 1763 Adam 
Smith delivered a scries of lectures on 
rhetoric. Now an annotated transcript 
of notes taken at these lectures i£~ 
available in Adam Smith: Lectures on 
Rhetoric and Belles Letters edited by J. 
C. Bryce (Oxford University Press, 
£16.50). 




JAPAN FROM A TO Z IN NINE VOLUMES 


Two tests determine the intrinsic worth of any 
encyclopedia: how easy it is to find an entry, and how 
easily you can understand what's written. 

On both counts, the Kodanshd Encyclopedia of Japan 
passes with flying colours. 

Start with the easy-to-use index that makes up 
Volume 9. Carefully sorted, checked and double- 
checked by professionals in both the United States and 
Japan, the index provides over 50,000 headings, sub- 
headings and detailed cross-references to the 
encyclopedia's 10,000 entries. So not only can you find 
right away the exact location of the main topic you're 
interested in, you're also referred on the spot to all the 
details relating to the subject in question. 


kODANSHA ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Next, take a look at the Kodansha Encyclopedia of 
Japan prose style. Communicating concepts from one 
culture to another is no mean task by any standard. Yet 
the Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan accomplishes this 
magnificently. The writing throughout the entire set is 
bright, crisp, and eminently readable. Japanese ideas 
come alive, their meanings clear even to young 
students. Notwithstanding its readability, the Kodansha 
Encyclopedia of Japan loses none of the more subtle 
nuances, satisfying even the most sophisticated 
specialists. 

To further facilitate comprehension, a total of 1,000 - 
illustrations and photographs highlight textual points. 
Japanese names and terms are romaiiized for easy ' 
understanding by fingli^h-speaking readers; And the . 
Kodansha Encyclopedia of Japan’s easy* on- the- eyes 
typeface makes research ft pleasure, not a chore. 


OF JAPAN 


Pronounced 'yof 'mochl-lru.' Verb, prefix 
1 or suffix meaning fiMi moke ose bfi 
. employ, usttfhl, have many Uses, utility. 


? VQhim« •iKyclop«dEa, i,000 illuctrationf .. 
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• approximately 10,000 entries* 3.9 million word* 
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BOOKS 

Responses 
to Dante 


Daaleand English Poetry 
by Steve Ellis 

Cambridge University Press, £20. (JO 

ISBN0521 251265 


own preoccupations. This creative 
commonplace is vividly illustrated in 
the response of later poets to Dante, 
naJio has been adduced in support of 
causes quite alien to his own and even 
called into support of two conflicting 
ideologies. 

In this fascinating study, Steve Ellis 
explores the heterogeneous influence 
of Dante on a range of poets of the tost 
two centuries, from Shelley to T. S. 
Eliot. Dr Ellis’s subject is not stylistic 
influence (already extensively chroni- 
cled) but something more subtle and 
ambitious: the ways in which Dante's 
political , religious and ethical thought , 
his character presentation and his 
relationship with Beatrice have in* 


divergent. 

Modern readers are probably more 
familiar with Dante through nis dis- 
seminated influence than through 
close reading of the Vila Nuova or 
Divltta Co nt media, so Dr Ellis's gui- 
dance into the inconsistencies between 
the poets' readings is intriguing. These 
readings are shown to have been 
partial or deliberately revisionary. In- 
convenient aspects of Dante's philoso- 


contrasts severely with the egalitarian- 
ism of Prometheus Unbound}, while 
Yeats and Pound had to secularize the 
Commedia. 

Dr Ellis's , argument is impressively 
cumulative ana no abstract could do ft 
justice (though if the book has a fault, 
it lies in its sheer density of reference) . 
A gradual progression from a romantic 
to an anti-romantic response to Dante 
is revealed. The romantic critics, in- 
spired by a sensationalized reading of 
the Inferno, posited a Byronic Dante, 
whose nobly despairing persona was 
Interposed between them and the 
work. Shelley, whose ideas are often 


► nnti pathetic to Dante’s, was promin- 

. cm in admiring the spirit rather than 
■ the substance of Dante. 

* The image of Danlc as Promethean 
hero wns superseded in the 1834s by a 
new focus of interest: Beatrice, assi- 
duously celebrated in poetry end 
painting by Rossetti. A more intri- 
guing response to Dante is found in 
Yeats, wnose serious ignorance of 
Dante's work in detail is frankly ack- 
nowledged. In Dante he finds a vision 
- of Evil which feeds into his own 
conception of the poem as an archetyp- 
al spiritual si niggle and contrasts with 
Shelley's and Wordsworth's concen- 
tration upon Good, which renders 
them superficial to Yeats. 

, The most radical anti-romantic im- 
pulses are found in Pound and Eliot, 
both of whom claimed Dante as a 
major influence. Pound called the 
i Cantos “but footnotes to the Com- 
, media" and his reading of Dante and 
r other early Italian poets he Iped him on 
i his way towards imaaism. Both Pound 
; and Eliot approve the JmpersonaJism 
of Dante's technique. For Eliot it 
perfectly exemplifies his view of poetry 
as "an escape from emotion. This 
yields Eliot's unusual, and deter- 
minedly anti -Rossetti an, admiration 
of the Vita Nuova for its exposition of 
Dante’s strenuous suppression of his 
personal animal feelings for Beatrice. 

So different nrc the various poets' 
conceptions of Dunte, Dr Ellis con- 
cludes, that none has held in balance 
the secular Dante’s concern /or the 
ordering of earthly society and the 
Catholic Dante's visions of eternity: 
Shelley and Pound allow the former to 
eclipse the latter while Browning and 
Eliot do the reverse. The real differ- 
ences between Dante and his followers 
must be acknowledged. Pound's later 
Cantos or Eliot's Four Quartets are 
not, as sometimes alleged, later Para- 
dises , nor is Rossetti's "The House of 
Life” a nineteenth-century Vita 
Nuova. It is a measure of the diversity 
of Dante’s achievement that they 
could be thought so, and of Dr Ellis's 
expository skills that readers of this 
book may now not only know why such 
claims are made but also understand 
the extent to which they are ill- 
founded. 

Richard H. Taylor 

Dr Taylor is director of Schiller Inter- , 
national University (London campus). 

Richard Ellmann’s book The Identity 
of Yeats was first published in 1954 and 
was revised ten years later. It presents 
Yeats as a symbolist poet ana argues 
that he retained the same poetic identi- 
ty throughout his career. The 1964 
edition is now issued as a paperback bv 
Faber at £3.95. . 
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David Jones 

Power 
in parts 

David Jones: my thmaker 
by Elizabeth Ward 
Manchester University Press, £23.50 
1SBN07190 09553 

Writers on David Jones have tended to 
praise rather than bury him. While no 
iconoclast, Elizabeth Ward is more 
guarded in her attitude. At the end of 
this new study she allows that David 
Jones is “an original and sometimes 
profound contributor” to that stream 
of modem western literature exempli- 
fied by Pound, Eliot and Wyndbam 
Levris, yet is “of . firmly restricted 
significance" too, partly for ideological 
reasons but more importantly through 
“the peculiarly deleterious effect of 
(his) convictions upon his creative 
imagination". 

These convictions entailed both 
Catholicism and a moderate leaning 
toward fascism in the 1930s. But the 
real difficulty for Elizabeth WaTd lies . 
in a rift or rupture between Jones’s 
Roman Catholic ideology and his 
style. As with Pound ana Eliot the 
ideology is traditional and the style 
innovatory and fragmentary. But in 
Jones's case the matter is compound- 
ed, in the Anathemata most markedly, 
by the poet’s tenuous hold on history’s 
real details. Its teeming references are 
from myth , legend and liturgy and thus 
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Aspects of 
the short 
story 

The Short Story: a critical Introduction 
by Valerie Shaw 
Longman, £5.95 
ISBN0582 486874 

The defining characteristic of the shon 
story is that it is not long. Whai more? 
We might say that it is compressed, but 
that would involve the unacceptable 
assumption that novels are diffuse. Or 
that it deals with a brief incident, oris 
more concerned with character - or 
mood - than plot, but counter inst- 
ances are easy to find. Valerie Shaw 
threads her way shrewdly through such 
obstacles to saying anything deDnile 
about the short story. She supports her 
propositions with careful analvtic «>. 
telling of stories and is continuously 
lack the historical actuality necessary interesting and readable, 
for a centre for the poem. Instead The main part of the book considers 
therefore David Jones introduces the aspects of narration - point of view, 
sacrament of the Catholic Mass as a characterization, setting - evaluating 
would-be magnet for his otherwise their potential through a wide range of 
diverse allusions, on the analogy that 1 examples. This effects an interesting 
the act of the Mass is like the creation reorientation of the literary canon: 
of a work of art. The experiment is not, Somerset Maugham presses forward 

In Elizabeth Ward’s view, a success, n ongsjde James, Katherine Mansfield 
and such power as the poem has lies in alongside Joyce. There are many 
its isolated parts. American examples. Most readers will 

However, in the previous chapter on B fld some favourites and some slimu- 

In Parenthesis, the long poem about ^ us lo read further; many will have 

the first World War, Ward has come to absences to Query (Angus Wilson, 

Jones's defence. Certainly this poem - science fiction), 
begun as late as 1927 or 1 928 according The crit,cfll perspective is tradition- 
to Jones himselF - was conceived not al: there is n0 use of Barthes, Todorov, 

in neurosis (or Wilfred Owen’s “pity”) Genette, Lacan, Macherey - ihough 

but in the detached curiosity of the short stories b 7 Poe » Balzac, Conan 

artist. But, Ward argues. Jones did not D °y le and Borges have featured in the 

"use" the war unfeelingly in the poem arguments of such theorists. Of 

(as some have said), simply as an course, many readers will not be 

artistic container for the allusions it disappointed by this, and Valene 

provoked. Rather, the war itself could Sbaw , 8 « ood and careful disen- 
constitute a unifying theme, compara- minations make her book a good 

ble in scope to past civilization itself instance of its chosen method. But one 

by which Jones’s fragmentary and ^ight hope that “new" theory would 

allusive mode of writing could subsist n ? w b , e percolating through the 

without mere dispersal. The poem’s adademic system, to the point where 

brilliant success comes through the relevant aspects could be drawn upon 

mythic radiance of those sad, accept- without banner-waving or outrage. 

“ ing, pressurized Cockney and Welsh . M y inltial question, about the terms , 

soldiers at the front line: the curiously 10 which the short story is to be 

remote scenes of barbed wire and analysed, remains unsettling. Valerie 

desolation, and the patches of dialogue Sbaw evaluates issues like whether a 

coming through the mist of an early crucial revelation should be kept for 

dawn near the Somme. They evoke the the ,ast P a 8 e » whether there should be 

equally helpless Roman legionaries an overt purpose, with imprecise also; 

and early Celts. However, in the latter lu,e tcrms ,lfc c “Interesting , artistic 

case Elizabeth Ward’s comments on an , d “satisfying". In fact, her book has 

Jones’s status as "Anglo-Welsh poet" 0 hardl y acknowledged split focus: it 

are sceptical and would need more presents Itself in the main as identity- 

attention than space allows here. in 8 structural properties of a genre. 

. With The Sleeping Lord and Other anistorically, but most of the examples 

Fragments, the third of the three great arc drawn from the period between tne 

works, the crucial matter of fragmen- mid-nineteenth century and the pj 

tization becomes explicit. These sec- scnt - There are references to stone 

tions were written for a massive poem from other periods, but they stick om 

never completed, and Ward believes awkwardly. It would be better o 

they cannot be regarded as a single handle the issue frankly: to nomlna e 

text, despite her recognition of the as short stories the writings which date 

terminus, ad quern nature of its un- from the self-consciousness o « 

forgettable ending. But she might have genre and call earlier work something 

elaborated the significance of frag- “ke “brief fiction”. Then one might 

mentation itself more extensively explicitly historic^ concepts anu • 

here, a theme she treats interestingly criteria as products of the genre as 

.. but passim. In some ways it js the key • developed, 
to trie whole David Jones problem If A proffered defence of CheKMv 
our Own time is only a vast break-up of- s,id es into this generalization: _ 
history’s mythic rources into shattered story’s wisdom, when it claims w 

parts, what ’must be the poetic and have an y at all. OTn s st L W aiS 
mythic embodiment of that itsplf but : accepting monotony. limitation »nu 

fragments? Yet Jones’s “fragments" In compromises" (page 209). 

The Sleeping Lord and Other Frag - ^ of many medieval and renaiManw 

menu are not discovered bits and fabliau-type stones, which imply 
pieces of an object or obiects once ' one can have a rewarding timc . , " >. 
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, MaguiBHi. id uus sense would repay a 
longer consideration, 

; study. of an obscure and elliptic- 

ijwwy of: work Is, ironically, a model 
r of: both system and thoroughness. Its 
five long chapters deal wifh the life. the 
three eentral poems and the prose 
Writings in that ' order:. It la 


auKKcsnve muiixiiu —rjr. . 

social history, publishing condition , 
analogies with tne visual arts, and J 
impact of modernism. But th e yf°. u d 
have been pushed further if she _ na 
made a virtue of the time span wluwi 
at the moment, anoears as someminB 


three central poems and the prose at thie moment, appear 85 
wriWg, to thSTordw; I, |, cW of a limitation. We pmuMiw 
headed, keeps iu eye closely on Us marks about frontiers in the narrfl 
subject and is equipped with a wide then haw been devegj 

SllcK life themiT/o 


new book < 
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Reluctant 

laureates 

^[egtey of Alfred Nobel: the story 

behind the Nobel prizes 

ugagnar Spillman 

Bodley Head, £8.95 

15BN0J70 309901 

Ik NoW Prize 

hPrftr Wilhelm 

Spfingvfood Books, £12.95 

ISBN 91970525 0 7 

According to the Duke of Edinburgh, 
■a university should measure its suc- 
rtss just as much by the number of 
millionaires as the number of Nobel 
Hize winners it produces". The story 
of Nobel and his prizes is all about the 
problems of success. But while no 
university claims the millionaire arms 
manufacturer Alfred Nobel as its pro- 
duct, every Nobel prize winner does 
confer some glory on his or her parent 
institution. The striking contrast be- 
men Nobel and his will's benefi- 
curics haunts all subsequent accounts 
of the origin and administration of the 
prize system. These two books are no 
exception. Neither manages to gloss 
ovct that embarrassing comparison of 
idealism and material reward. 

Ragnar Sohlman was Nobel's pri- 
vate secretary at the end of his em- 
ftoyert life, then became in turn 
administrator of the will, managing 
(factor of Nobel’s arms firm, Bofors 
Miitfcs, and, from 1936, director of 
& Nobel Foundation.’ He died in 
IMS, the year after this memoir was 
published. Newly translated into En- 

K to mark the 150th anniversary of 
d’s birth, the book is often 
touchingly naive: it covers the period 
n mental and physical depression 
®mq Nobel’s will was being drafted 
ud the bitter dispute with tne Nobel 
Iimily from which Sohlman and the 
system emerged triumphant. 
*MmaQ . emerges as a devoted 
gcrophant, the "vicar of the soul", in 
Nobel t phrase, for whom the trust was 
wed. 

Peter Wilhelm, on the other hand, 
ihe anniversary with a glossy 
table volume, laced with pretty 
wwiir photographs of imposing edi- 
tae Bank of Sweden 
of the new Nobel prize in 
KGMm«s), the palaces of central 
«wholm, and Nobel’s villa in Paris, 
os most terrifying picture is that of 
w chemistry laureate Kenichi Fukul 
EL5* * 1 ® B i <»P tu red in a hotel 
at six .in the morning by a 
Ei 0 revellers. Says 

i^ 10 00,1 really describe 
im kL ^ *ke to be woken up at 6 


wizeiw? 0 * ls relentlessly upbeat: the 
TO system and its associated ceremo- 
SL? lamented in detail and a 
StlH. Prizewinners in all six 
tod mEftfk** J? ie,lds i E y, physiology 
MS!?*- Uteraturc . Peace and 
15 provided. There is also a 
u, laudatopr introductiqn on 

ekosen wblcb prizewinners are 
creeks do appear in 
of the carefully 
SS2S of selection and 

8SSL5^ ^V 1 m details oj 
iCsqSJ^*, 81 * released, however, 
•£ historians have 
KtebraW workings of the most 

®dcStun» T tem in “fence 

* Vfilhelm’s book 

somewhat uneven 
532v!r$’? and Sphiman’s 
ttssseujn-A ^rod opportunity for a 
■ ° f fhe P- system and 

as particularly 
own motives in the 

5«PbiSorS!k OE i , * e .J , n zM * and the 
“^otitic community to 

. Amar& u? 5 owfrtirtkm of what 

SttSSte .Sociologist Harriet 
“ultra-eUte” 



Alfred Nobel in his laboratory, an oil painting finished by E. 
Osterman after Nobel’s death in 1896. Taken from The Nobel Prize by 
Peter Wilhelm. 


in prc-rcvolutionary Russia; and the 
Bofors munition works, founded in 
1894, provided the core oF one of the 
dominant military firms of this cen- 
tury. 

But the research which generated 
Nobel’s patents proved costly. His 
youngest brother and four other peo- 
ple were killed during an early test, 
while in the 1880s ana 1890s psycho- 
somatic collapse, brought on by patent 
disputes, labour troubles, and the 
ever-present threats of romantic 
attachment, began to take its toll of 
Nobel himself- the wills drafted in this 
period, reprinted in Sohlman’s book, 
testifying to his sense of strain. Nobel 
insisted on precautions against being 
buried alive, including the injection of 
explosive ethyl nitrate into his corpse's 
veins. 

Sohlman's account is graphic in 
documenting Nobel's relations with 
the other sex. notably with the young 
Viennese Jew. Sophie Hess, for whom 
his feelings were only rarely those of a 
kindly uncle. Even more revealing, 
Sohlman says a great deal about 
Bertha Kinsky, who replied to Nobel's 
advertisement For a secretary in 1876. 
Kinsky had left Vienna after an unfor- 
tunate entanglement with the young 
Count von Suttner in a family for 
whom she acted as governess, ana kept 


many laureates and some commenta- 
tors seem unhappy with the general 
import of this race for reward. Some 
scientists challenge specific work label- 
led as prize-worthy; others point out 
the increasingly communal or indus- 
trialized form of scientific labour as 
inherently unsuitable as a basis for 
such a prize system. 

The last word, perhaps, must lie 
with Nobel physicist Richard Feyn- 
man, who considered refusing the 
prize (Sartre and Le Due Tho, compre- 
hensibly, did so in their own fields). In 
an interview summarized by Wilhelm, 
Feynman, who admits that he had to 
stop working for a while on account of 
the prize, comments lucidly on the 
problems of a laureate: “I think the 
world would be better off without 
honours.” 

Simon Schaffer 

Simon Schaffer is lecturer in the history , 
of science at Imperial College, London. 


Insular 

enterprise 

The [te volution in Sc It- nee , ] 500- 1 750 
(second edition! 
by A. Rupert llall 
Longman, £8.95 
ISBN U 582 491339 

When first published in 1954. this work 
provided a valuable synthesis of stu- 
dies of cnrly-madc-rn science, inspired 
by a new vision of the birth of modern 
science. Ii traced the course of change 
from the attack on tradition in astro- 
nomy and mechanics in the consolida- 
tion of “the principatc of Newton". It 
surveyed developments in hiolngy and 
chemistry, and examined the organiza- 
tion of science and Ihe role of technical 
factors. 

The revised edition is presented' as 
virtually “a new book", with a 
“broadened vision of history". How 
far docs it answer the doubts which 
have inevitably been raised during the 
intervening thirty years alxout some of 
its bnsic assumptions? Hall had re- 
jected the arguments of Marxist and 
sociological “externalists” who linked 
the origins of modern science to the 
birth of capitalism or to the ethos of 
Calvinist Puritanism. He rightly 
pointed to the misleading conception 
of science to which “externa lists” were 
usually wedded, making it almost 
indistinguishable from technology. 
Once science was viewed as an essen- 
tially conceptual enterprise, Hall be- 
lieved its development would come to 
be seen as autonomous, its insulation 
from the surrounding environment 
being as complete as that of, say, 
philosophy. 

But to conceive the history of sci- 
ence as intellectual history, it has been 
pointed out, is not the same as assert- 
ing its insulation from influences origi- 
nating in the social or economic en- 
vironment. Since those influences 
would make themselves felt as ideas, 
their significance is always a matter for 
historical investigation, not something 
to be derided in advance. Moreover, 
determining what counted as internal 
or external for the historical “actor" is 
a difficult problem, most troublesome 


when dealing with «.mne of the must 
innovative of the cady-moilum men of 
science — not merely a Paracelsus, but 
equally a Kepler or a Newton. Certain- 
ly. it would he absurd to rend back our 
current distinctions on to the 
embryonic uitd rapidly changing sci- 
ence and culture of ihe sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

In u difficult ;ind curious chapter on 
"The Problem of Cause" Professor 
Hall notices sonic of these problems, 
only to urge the old distinctions with n 
dogmatic insistence. External influ- 
ences, he asserts, cannot have been 
significant , since they could not have 
been decisive in alienating from the old 
or shaping novel ideas or explanation. 
Maintaining a rigidly “internalist" 
stance while postulating a radical 
break with tradition - no Less than a 
revolution - has always taxed internal- 
ist ingenuity: a “return to Plato" raises 
more questions than it solves. Profes- 
sor Hall acknowledges the weaknesses 
of that explanation and recognizes the 
ways in which Platonism was linked to 
natural magic (whose puzzling revival 
went almost unnoticed in the earlier 
version of the work). But he is left then 
only with the despairing conclusion 
that changes occur “gradually and 
insidiously ’, without conscious intent 
or design. 

As with the nriginal version, one 
may ndmirc the erudition, the vast 
range of. historical material that has 
skilfully been organized, and the many 
challenging problems raised. But what 
had once seemed to reflect a new spirit 
in the historiography of science (in 
contrast to the positivistic narratives it 
replaced) now seems blinkered and 
constricting. By reading back current 
conceptions of the distinction between 
internal and external, scientific and 
technological, rational and supersti- 
tious into the early-modern period, it 
stops us from asking novel questions, 
looking in new directions, and making 
fuller use of other cultural resources - 
the work of historians of early-modern 
society, economy, art, religion, and, 
more generally at ideas- in explaining 
so much that still challenges our under- 
standing of the birth of modem sci- 
ence. 

P. M. Rattans! 

. P. M. Rattansl Is professor oj the 
history and philosophy of science at 
University College, London. 


in touch with Nobel for the rest of his ’ 
life. Bertha's tracts on international , 
peace influenced Nobel Quite deeply, 1 
and led directly to his establishment of 
the peace prize. He considered that the j 
other rewards derived from that one. 
Initially, in fact, he supposed that only 
six quinquennial peace prizes would be 
necessary, since if peace had not been 
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reached in thirty years 11 we shall Inevil- 
ably revert to barbarism". 

The theme of science and culture as 


.a barrier against barbarism is a power- 
ful one in Wilhelm's account - the art 
deco festivities of the Nobel festival, 
the royal patronage of the event, and 
the enormous gifts made to the Nobel 
foundation (including two wine 
chateaux in Italy, sold for four million 
kronor), all contributing to this image. 
In turn, this celebration reveals itself 
as a celebration of Swedish culture, 
also strongly marked in both books. 

Wilhelm Is tacitly critical of those 
deans of Nordic universities who are 
incomprehensibly sloiy In taking up 
suggestions that they offer nomina- 
tions for prizes, while he also notes 
how gradual changes in prize style 
have allowed the Nobel Foundation to 
keep in touch with developments in 
science and literature elsewhere. "Ex- 


Allen & Unwin 

are proud to announce a major Contribution to twentieth century scholarship 

The Collected Tapers 

Tertmnd'Ryssdl 

in 28 beautifully-bound volumes 

Advisory Editorial Board: Sir Alfred Ayer, Ursula Franklin, Philip Gaskell, Yvon Gauthier, 
Ivor Grattan-Guinness, Jock Gunn, H. C. G. Matthew, John Passmore, D. F. Pears, - 
JohnM. Robson, Katharine Tait; John Yollon. 

Bertrand Russell (1872-1970) is the twen- Volume I Cambridge Essays 1888-1899 
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bureau, in the 
Wb? o' Nobel’s own 

Wilhelm argues 
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deans of Nordic universities who are ' tieth century's most important liberal' - : Edited by Kenneth Blackwell 

incomprehensibly sioiy In taking up . thinker and probably its greatest This volume covers Russell's 

S fofprizeS! whife he C Uo° S philosopher. It is essential for the first ten years as an author, 

how gradual changes in prize style balanced intellectual assessment / # ~ ,1 \It includes personal journals, 

toTouAtodS^mcnu to of twentieth century thought/ W* v 1 \ printed here in full for the 

science and literature elsewhere. "Ex- that his papers, both pub- / 'tyjm first time, and the recently 

' S^%h h e S lirera^ d SeTotable lished and unpublished,/ ■ discovered "Locked Diary", 
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tions, Is now awarded only to novelists; u acits 

poets or playwrights, thus excluding . tion. On the basis -or tne _ ■ 

such former laureates as RukcIF, company's lone-standing c6n- /Forthcoming: 

*£ nectJon with: Russell and its ^ Theory of Knowledge: 

■’ selves the unenviable task of reading international reputation Allen &\jI The 1913 Manuscript Edited by 

“more world Utenfon > . Unwin are to publish all 28 vOlumes^ ^BB ^ Elizabeth Ramsden Eames in col- 

• teoksheivel^jr ihe purpose. - The anticipated completion date for ; lab prat ion with Kenneth Blackwell 

acrounS° ho w^erTl s^h^efaU^vin this mammoth project is the year 2000. . May 1984 Hb£35.00 258pp + 5 plates 
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Edited by Kenneth Blackwell 
V^T his volume covers Russell's 
first ten years as an author, 
L .. \lt includes personal journals, 
V \ printed here in full for the 
first time, and the recently 
^ . * discovered "Locked Diaiy". 

Nov 24 1983 Hb£48.00 594pp 
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7: Theory of Knowledge: 
Hr/ The 1913 Manuscript Edited by 
^ Elizabeth Ramsden Eames in col- 
laboration with Kenneth Blackwell 
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BOOKS 

Invisible 

colours 

Nuclear Magnetic Resonance 
Spectroscopy 
by Robin K. Harris 
Pitman, £17.51) 

ISBN 0273 01684 9 

All spectroscopy is a study of the 
absorption or emission of radiation 
over an energy range. The first form of 
spectroscopy was the study of colour 
but gradually scientists realized that 
<•£' there was an infinite range of spectros- 
copies from very high (infinite) ener- 
gy, particle physics, spectroscopies 
down to virtually zero-energy spec- 
troscopies. All this vast range covers 
the "colours” man cannot sec. 
Moreover, spectroscopy could be stu- 
died with all kinds uf sources of 
radiation, all kinds of detectors ami in 
all sorts of electric, magnetic and 
gravitational fields; and the radiation 
could also be differently pulsed and 
polarized. In addition to nis eyes, man 
now has n huge variety of new detec- 
tors - instruments of vision. 

Nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) 
spectroscopy is the study of very small 
energy uptakes by nuclei in magnetic 
r fields. It is one of the most sonhisti- 
'**’ cated forms of spectroscopy and is now 
requiring extremely expensive equip- 
ment (hundreds of thousands of 
pounds), including, magnets, spcctro- 


Is a beautifully produced account of 
this spectroscopy - beautiful partly be- 
cause the diagrams are so pleasingly 
done and partly because of tne exposf- 
- tioiV and the obvious care which the 
author has taken in explaining both the 
'■bfprindples and the equations. 
Although the book is well produced, it 
is not one for anyone who does not 
intend to practice inis form of spectros- 
copy; ll is also not an easy read, 
i If NMR spectroscopy is so difficult 
to understand and so cosily to use, why 
then is it worthwhile? As Harris ex- 
plains scientists wish to characterize 
molecules In as many ways as they can. 

• The purpose is to understand chemis- 
try. It so happens that by moving to 
.spectroscopies of lower and lower 
energy the information obtained be- 
comes more Bnd more detailed. While 
it was customary to report, the colour 
and melting point of new compounds 
jn 1900, and their infrared absorption 
, in 1.950, today every chemist must 
.. . ’characterize a new compound by its 
5UFNMR spectrum. The technique reveals 
■ not just details of composition but of 
• . • Stereochemistry and even of motion 
.. within the molecule. The stereo- 


chemical properties in particular arc 
lending to a systematic development of 
the understanding of what molecules 
are like and in many cases how they 
might be expected to behave. The 
technique is applicable to many types 
of atoms (nuclei) in gas. liquid and 
solid states. NMR spectroscopy has 
become the chemist's best research 
tool. In any chemistry research labora- 
tory at least some of the workers must 
know what is in Dr Harris’s book. 
They should read it. 

Compared with the treatment of' 
small molecules, however, there arc 
many topics the book docs not cover, 
some of which might have appealed to 
the more general reader. NMR scan- 
ners are being introduced into hospit- 
als and will assist X-ray imaging. NMR 
is being used to study intact plants and 
animals; it is providing much new 
detail about very large molecules such 
as proteins, DNA and RNA; and it is 
quickly becoming a vital technique for 
every biochemist as well as every 
chemist. 

Dr Harris has produced n very good 
book for those wno want to know how 
to think about NMR in detail. Another 
book is required for those who want to 
know the scope of its applications. 

R. J. P. Williams 

R. /. P. Williams is Royal Society 
Napier Research Professor of Inorga- 
nic Chemistry at tne University of 
Oxford. 


Key 

reactions 

Photosynthesis 

edited by Govlncfjee 

Volume one : Energy Conversion by 

Plants and Bacteria 

Academic Press, £52.00 

ISBN 012 294301 5 

Volume two: Development, Carbon 

Metabolism and Plant Productivity 

Academic Press, £39.00 

ISBN 0122943023 

C j, C«i mechanisms, and cellular and 

environmental regulation, of / 

photosynthesis 

by G. Edwards and D. A. 'Walker 
Blackwell Scientific, £32.00 
ISBN 0632 007575 

Wc all know that photosynthesis Is the 
secret of life and that it catalyzes the 
two most important reactions in life - 
the splitting of water to evolve oxygen 
as a byproduct and the fixation of 
carbon dioxide to the organic com* 
pounds which provide directly or in-, 
directly all out food and'nearly all our 
fuel. Present photosynthesis provides 
.abdiit 15 percent of the world's energy 
today os biomass, while past photo- 
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The great stories of supernatural creatures and super-human 
heroes which make up Celtic mythology nearly all derive 
-from Ireland. Prolhslas Mac Cana, Professor of Early . . 

• Irish at University College, Dublin, Bites this study of 
Celtic mythology firmly within the Irish traditions, 
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synthesis provides about 80 per cent as 
oil. coal and gas. Also, the state of the 
biosphere, which is totally dependent 
on tne process Df photosynthesis re- 
cycling the world’s enrbon dioxide, 
oxygen and water, could be seriously 
affected by the rapid deforestation of 
die tropics - where forests are dis- 
appearing at the current annual rate of 
noout 0.6 per cent. 

With so much at stake it is perplex- 
ing that all the research anti writing 
which goes into work on photosyn- 
thesis has yet to “solve" the primary 
mechanisms of its two key reactions. 
Even if we were to decipher their 
mechanisms, would this be of use in 
improving the productivity of plants 
for increased yields of food or for 
mimicking them to allow the construc- 
tion of artificial photosynthetic sys- 
tems for practical ends, such as pro- 
ducing hydrogen gas, ammonia and 
organic compounds? These two books 
go about answering these and other 
questions in entirely different ways 
and each has outstanding merits. 

The multi-author volumes edited by 
Govindjec start from the premise that 
H a basic understanding of photosynth- 
esis is needed before wc can use ir and 
ends with the “hope that this book will 
be read by scientific administrators 
and research planners who sit in judg- 
ment on national priorities and on the 
future of biology". The book by 
Edwards and Walker on the other 
hand is a “textbook written from our 
personal point of view” and is “aimed 
at university students and graduates at 
all levels". 

Broadly the alms of both books are 
adequately met. Volume one of Photo- 
synthesis deals with energy conversion 
by plants and bacteria, ana emphasizes 
the biochemical and biophysical 
aspects. What is particularly pleasing is 
that photosynthesis is not taken only to 
mean plants but encompasses the all- 
important photcsynthetic properties 
of bacteria and algae - whlcn so often 
provide the basis for extrapolating to 
plant-type photosynthesis. The tact 
that authors who specialize in bacteria 
and plants have been twinned to write 
a single chapter is an excellent 
approach to providing the broader 
view - whether it is for structure or for 
.function. Volume two covers a wide 
range of topics from molecular biology 
through development and carbon fixa- 
tion to photosynthetic productivity 
and the rale of photosynthesis in 
providing food and fuel. 

In each volume there are also a 
couple of more specialized chapters 
which reflect the editor's and his- 
laboratory's special interests. This is 
fair enough as a personal choice, but it 
does meqn that some topics are omit- 
ted - such as sulphur and nitrogen 
metabolism. Volume two, however, 
has some excellent chapters on photo- 
synthesis in whole plants, aspects of 
productivity and the role of tiie en- 
vironment/ Such topics have often 
been neglected and/or misunderstood 
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pie have become aware of the practical 
problems. These chapters can be re- 
commended to the uninitiated as well- 
written summaries of the state of the 
art in 1981, when they were written. 

The strengths of the two volumes 
lies in the choice of contributors, who 
-are uniformly of high .quality. Each 
chapter also nais a useful summary. 

- Plants fix carbon dioxide into orga- 
nic compounds by way of three main 
types of pathway. The three-carbon 
pathway - the well established route, 
elucidated by Calvin and associates in 
the 1940s and 1950s - occurs mainly in 
temperate species of plants such ns 

bejnjS.a threap arbon Sugar-Th^lour^ 
ratbo'n pathway, discovered Idas -than 
r 20jycarS;ago, occurs mainly in Warm 
cllmafe, .grasses ;sqch, 6s maize and 
sugarcane. Here two types of chloro- 


Cutting heads of an augur-mining machine boring into a coal scam that hu 
been exposed by contour strip mining. Coal is drawn out as the augur mohn 


and Is loaded on to trucks by conveyor belt. Taken from Environmental 
Geology: text and readings, edited by Ronald W. Tank and published by 
Oxford University Press at £9.95. The book is a substantial revision of the 
reader edited by Professor Tank and published as Focus on Environmental 
Geology In 1973 and 1976. 

might be able to manipulate them to provided evidence for the existence of 

perform one or other of these three pointlike constituents - the quarks - 

types of photosyntheiss. Thus, we Inside the proton, in an Mdoapos 

could develop crops tailor-made to suit fashion to which Rutherford had 

various environments, especially those shown the existence of a massive 

in which water deficiencies and nucleus within the atom nearly sixty 

temperature extremes limit plant pro- years earlier. However, as a free quark 

ductivity. with a fractional charge had never 

A better subtitle to Edwards and been seen, despite many attempts 10 

Walker's book on three-carbon, four- isolate one, the quark model of had- 

carbon and CAM photosynthesis rons was treated with some suspicion, 

might have been "everything you Thus, in the first edition. Perkins had 

wanted to know about carbon meta- stated that “hadronic matter behaves 

bolistn and were afraid to ask”: his- as if it were composed of eleraentsnr 

toiy, physicochemical principles, ex- (quark and antiquark) constituents' . 

perimental material, data, interpreta- Quarks were not even mentioned in 

tion, and general conclusions, the first half of the book. 

Although the 000k deals very little The discovery of the new metastabb 

with “environmental regulation”, the J/psi particle in November 1974, and 

discussion of “cellular regulation" is subsequently of its partners, finally 

without equal. Experimental evidence convinced the high-energy physics 

is presented in considerable detail, community of the reality of quarks, 

with nearly one graph, electron micro- These new states of matter bear s 

scope picture or table per page or two striking resemblance (opart from the 

in the relevant sections. Although this overall mass scale) to positronlurn - 

may at first glance seem excessive, tho the bound state ot an electron and a 

many diagrams Bnd explanations of the positron (antielectron). As Perkins 

data should be very useful for students emphasizes, it is natural to interpret 

and teachers alike. these new states as bound StaWOti 

An added bonus to the book is that it new heavy type of quark and its 
has an introductory section of about a antiquark. , 

hundred pages describing the basic At the same time, the quork rural 
principles of photosynthetic reactions had been made theoretically rasp® 1 * 
and the photosynthctic apparatus in able by a theory of strong mte raaym 
plants, There is also a very good between quarks, which could c*? 1 ™- 
description of light measurement, the their confinement inside protons ana 
importance of its clear understanding their non-existence as free panwev 
and its relevance to plants and efficien- Some particles, such as the eie™™ 
cy calculations. A useful appendix op and neutrino, do not expert**®® 
the techniques of growing ex- strong interaction and are calUQ w 

perimental plants and the isolation of tons; and these, together with in' 

.chloroplasts (and protoplasts) is In- quarks, experience the electromagK- 
dl ™L . . 3c force and the weak force respowj 

The breadth and depth of these two ble for radioactivity. The six iyp® 5 . j . 

books should make them essential flavour) of quark and of lepton. 
rehding for the very wide range of have been postulated, are nowtnougn 

people who now call “photosynthesis" to be the ftmdamental constituent 

their field, matter. . .. 

~ ~ „ — — Perkins has substanrtalh Mjjg 

D. O. Hal] his book to adopt the modern wai 

77 n ■ . j — - ; — — lepton view: quarks are now 

' °> Profasjjr of biology at duced on page one. He Mj 

Kings College, London. . . incorporated a disctiMionoftne" 


Particle 


produce 1 mtially - a • four-carbon add 
1 before further ihetabolism proceeds. 
Fcjuricarbon photosynthesis is' usually 
; amuch more efficient process both for 
/catbon diokide fWatioh apd water use.- 
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Introduction to High-Energy Physics 
(second edition) 
by Donald H. Perkins . 
Addlsdn-Wesley, £ 10 . 50 ' 

ISBN 0201057573 •• 


: Which; fix. Carbon, dioixlde to jorganic . 
• ■ w* night ijwheit tltelr legf stomata. 

. >tqnt£a arc ! doViletTaloly y closed light’ 

enertvJH IlSPft In Iratufnm. __i J?. 


There have been many -revolutionary 
developments. In high-eriergy .physira 
.since the.' first edition .of this book 
appeared • In 1972.; Already byM970 . 
mqie than a hundred unstable subnuc- 
lear. particles _simijar , to the jirotoo, - 
1 *^9 "0 nigronsi .hod been dJscd- 

VApifl “• ■- l-v . . f ,J 

lit tne: 
gested , 
efrab*. 


m perWns has substantia^ ^g 

his book to adopt the modern qua; 
lepton view: quarks are new 
duced on page one. He has 
incorporated a dbcusston o[ wj e 
perimental evidence, obtainc dun^ 
the past decade, confirming “ 
theory - advanad by Steven _ 
berg. Abdus Salam and 
Qtuiiow - of elec troma 5° e SL«ej 
weak Interactions. Themftay 8U ®“^ e 
of this theory culminated m he 
announcement earher 
discovery at the European jQ 

predicted to mediate the weak ' . ^ 
tions. This result, however, 
late for incorporation in 

In fls enlarged, ^hSnklssllft 
pletely reset form, tWs book-f - ^ 
best advanced 

available; Its only drawback » ' ^ 
wealth pf matonal 
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BOOKS 

Analysing 
the enemy 

Pie Making of the Second Cold War 
hFrtdHslUday 

VcnoaodNew Left Books, £18.50 
ux)£4.95 , „ 

1SBN086091 053 9 and 752 5 
TV Grand Strategy or the Soviet Union 
bt Edward N.Luttwak 

Vk’eidenfeld & Nicolson , £ 1 2.95 
ISBN0297782177 

Fred Holliday and Edward Luttwak 
are two students of international 
affairs of exceptional talent who hap- 
pen to occupy opposing ends of tne 
political spectrum. Both have written 
confident and compelling accounts of 
nhsl Halliday aptly describes as the 
onset of Cold Warll.hnd how it might 
(urn into Hot War 111. Taken together 


they offer a rare opportunity to con- 
Irasl the analytic presumptions of 
hawks and doves concerning the ori- 
gins and likely course of the current 
crisis. 

Of the two, Holiday's book is the 
most substantial. He provides an over- 
view of the deterioration of East-West 
relations, displaying a remarkable 
breadth of knowleage. as he moves 
nimbly from the rise of the right in the 
United States to the discrediting of 
socialism and the traumas of the Third 
World. He argues the necessity of 
coining to terms with the real political 
issues that animate the two superpow- 
er rather than simply pointing to the 
iniquities of the arms race. The Soviet 
Union must share some of the blame 
for the collapse of detente, but the 
main blame is still assigned to the 
United StBtcs. 

Halliday charts the growth of the 
right’s Influence, the attempt to rc- 
ineve America’s economic and politic- 
al strength through rearmament and 
jbe associated wilful exaggeration of 
Mh Soviet power and its role in the 
sundry Thirtf World crises of the 1970s. 
The analysis of what has actually been 
ping on In Asia, Africa, Latin Amer- 
rtand the Middle East, as opposed to 
'jnat was commonly believed, is quite 
rcvastaiing. These sections arc the 
oo?t effective of the book, ns might 
“v® been expected given Hallidny’s 
P 15 * work, and force one to look at 


No new 
agenda 

Vnd Containment: alternative 
“’Jtflcan policies towards the Soviet . 
union ■ 

by Aaron WUdavsky 
f9 r Contemporary Studies, 
gWribqted by Clio Press), £17.75 and . 

091 7616 61 8 and 60 X , 

fa-l^nd for postwar American 
JtePOh?. the term, “contaln- 
.nasa wawHbh <> a*.**. 


familiar “crises" in n completely new 
light. 

In the many references to the litera- 
ture of the New Left, the contemp- 
tuous tones with which the activities 
and aspirations of non-socialists are 
discussed and the severity of the 
critique of the United States, there is 
no doubling Halliday's political lean- 
ings. Yet a striking feature of the book 
is the challenge it represents to many 
of the illusions and misapprehensions 
that have characterized tne left over 
the past few decades. He demolishes 
any lingering faith in Soviet lead- 
ership, is scathing about China's pre- 
tensions as an alternative fount of 
wisdom, and permits few apologies for 
the repressiveness and economic mis- 
management that have marked the 
performance of the old liberation 
movements following the seizure of 
power. 

This is in the end a socialist book 
without socialist heroes or socialist 
optimism. Perhaps David Edgar will 
adapt it for the stage! Halliday has no 
model for the future. All that he can 
offer for an uplifting finale is the hope 
that something good might come out of 
the peace movement. But the notion of 
a socialist non-nuclear West European 
“third force” is offered without convic- 
tion. It docs not flow directly out of the 
analysis nor is it bolstered with much 


in his use uf evidence, ami allows 
stylistic flourishes in get the heller uf 
him, the analysis is nevertheless force- 
ful and provocative and even convinc- 
ing up tu a point. He describes a Soviet 
Union in deep trouble with the only 
remedies ruled nut of order because 
they threaten the very essence of the 
system. The attempt to hold together a 
multi-national empire centred on Rus- 
sia through a trans-national creed has 
fulled und the cement is now only the 
assertion of military power. 

Bui the assertion of power has 
alarmed the neighbours and led to 
encirclement by hostile powers and 
American rearmament. To relieve the 
pressure, Soviet power pushes out. | 
Thus the Soviet Union will he forced to 
expand its domain. Afghanistan is the 
prize exhibit. As the problems arc now 
coming to u head so a stunning military 
victory is required. Luttwak thinks 
China' is the next most likely victim: 
the underpopulated and strategically 
vital province of Xinjiang the most 
likely objective. 

Luttwflk describes the origins of the 
dilemma for the Soviet Union quite 
brilliantly. However the picture has 
been drawn so sharply and drama ticul- 


administrations in Washing- 
y^ght to confine the Soviets’ 

“PkHriatlc lmatrinnrtnna. 


Imaginations. 

that iC, , :to convince themselves 
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wwn could not sur- 
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rti|u^® r ' 80°ds and political liberties 
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argument. It is only slightly more 
plausible than the hopes of the “class 
of ’68", with their Guevarist affecta- 
tions - the delusory nature of which 
Halliday now sees all too clearly. 

Luttwak concentrates on the Soviet 
Union, developing a thesis that inner 
social and economic weakness and 
great militarv power are combining in 
a dangerously explosive mixture. The 
recent American rearmament and 
assertiveness, which he happily ack- 
nowledges with overtones of r ‘ about 
time too”, are portrayed as no more 
than a necessary corrective to that of 
the Soviet Union. 

Luttwak relies more on assertion 
than evidence. By what criteria for 
example is the Soviet Union now the 
“largest empire the world has ever 
known” and how can he state that the 
“totBl stock of Soviet military equip- 
ment has grown to the point where it 
exceeds in quantity the combined 
inventories 01 the United Stutcs, the 
rest of Nato and the People’s Republic 
of China in every category of arma- 
ments except for surface naval vessels, 
small arms, and a few lesser items” 
when a quick glance at figures for 
combat aircraft shows that to be non- 
sense. To bolster his assertions half of 
the book is passed over to two long 
surveys: on Soviet economic power, by 
Herbert Block and the other, by W. 
Seth Carus on the evolution of Soviet 
military power. 

Yet if Luttwak is somewhat cavalier 


against the Soviets, have thus tried to 
propose “alternative American poli- 
cies towards the Soviet Union”. 
However, none of them has suggested 
a programme that perceptively goes 
“beyond containment”. Even the de- 
tente policy of Nixon and KJsinger is 
dismissed in choral unison as an amor- 
al compromise. ... . , . 

The essays vary in both ambition 
and in range of analysis. The best are 
those that make the fewest claims. 
Robert Tucker is sceptical of the 
search for alternatives. He warns, 
correctly in my opinion, that any 
policy that ignores the immediate 
interests of Western Europe and Japan 
U self-defeating, since the fear of 
Soviet influence in these areas is at the 
very centre of America's hostility to 
Moscow in the first place. Ernst Haas 
similarly calls for a more rational and 
calculatmgappraisal of which areas are 
vital to America’s security. While he 
sympathizes with the proponents of 
detente who tried to reduce commit- 
ments in third world countries, he 
questions the value of linkage which 
tended to contract the room for man- 
oeuvre In negotiations. _ 

In a stimulating essay James Payne 
argues that the Initiators of major ware 
have not had a good success rate 
(Austria-Hungary in 1914, Germany 
in 1939 arid Japan in 1941, for exam- 
ple). They miscalculated and instl- . 

S ' 1 war because their adyer^ancs 
erately underplayed their ability . 
and determination to resist aggression. 


Iv that the result has been to heighten 
the sense or immediate crisis. It maybe 
that the Soviet leadership can muddle 
through for some time to come without 
having to lake drastic action. 

In policy terms Luttwak advises only 
that the West sustain sufficient power 
to deter the Soviet Union from reck- 
less action. There is no point in a more 
positive approach because the sources 
of the Soviet inclination to war are 
essentially internal - a result of regime 
pessimism. Luttwak exaggerates the 
difficulty of the West preserving a 
deterrent in the nuclear age. 

In exaggerating the extent of both 
Soviet desperation and of Soviet 
might, Luttwak serves to illustrate the 
very tendencies in US strategy to 
which Halliday draws attention. Halli- 
day's own analysis of these tendencies 
in the United States indicate their, 
influence but not their inevitability. It 
remains to be seen whether the US 
electorate will reverse the tendency 
towards a confrontationalist foreign 
policy this time next year. A return to 
the policy of detente, or even just 
serious East-West dialogue, will alarm 
Luttwak and be of only moderate 
comfort to Halliday (it would certainly 
undermine his push for a more inde- 
pendent Western Europe). For those 
of us unconvinced by either of these 
approaches, for the moment, it maybe 
the best that we can hope for. ^ 

Lawrence Freedman 

Lawrence Freedman Is professor of war 
studies at King's College London. 


Some of the contributors base their 
arguments on unfoundedossumptions- 
Wlldavsky believes that political plur- 
alization In the USSR would inevitably 
restrain Russia’s ambitions overseas. 
There is no evidence for this belief. To 
the contrary, the slight broadening of 
religious and political toleration dur- 
ing the Second World War and, more 
recently, in the Moslem republics of 
the Soviet Union did (tot inhibit the 
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Kremlin's territorial designs. The con- 
solidation of ^Eastern Europe after 
1945 and the invuslon of Afehanistnn 
In 1979 did not occur when the regime 


was at its most repressive. Heightened 
political sensitivities do not temper 
overseas adventurism In the West 
either. As the recent events in Grena- 
da have shown, electoral uncertainty 
can encourage, rather than inhibit, 
overseas probes. ' , . 

Max Singer argues eloquently that 
while the Soviets fear America’s mllrt- 
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, merit of .a vigorous and energetic 
strategic 817ns. , . ' 
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ary power they do not fear ite system ot 
ideas. Ideological wiil, he says, can be 
as threatening as technological super- 
iority. The trouble is that exuberant 
ideologies can lose sight, of the prob- 
lems they seek to confront. The price 
of a belief can be. tpo high. ‘ 

The contributors do not present a 
new ideological agenda, nor do they 
suggest a coherent means of develop- 
inglt. Exaggeration and dramatization 
are often tne most effective means of 
mobilizing public opinion. But the 
public does not always appretaate such 
distortions. And If it does not disting- 
uish between tho mean? of mobilizing 
consent arid the ultimate, purpose of 
such Ideas, there is no apdrantee that 
pedee and restraint will; prevail, : 

’ ‘ . t i ■ ’ ~.v t- . " .T 
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POLITICS TITLES 
FROM METHUEN 

The Labour Party in Crisis 

PAULWHITELEY 

Unlike most books dealing with the many problems facing the Labour Party, 
this important new study draws upon recent empirical findings on party 
activists, members and votes. It argues that Labour's current crisis has three 
distinct but interrelated aspects: the ideological schism; the electoral crisis; 


and the continually declining membership. The results of the 1983 general 
election are analysed in a postscript with their implications for Labour’s 
future considered. 


264 pages 

Hardback 0416 33860 7 
Paperback 0 416 33870 4 


Rethinking Socialism 

A theory for a better practice 
GAVIN K 1 TCHING 

Socialism is unpopular in Britain. The Left needs new ideas and fresh 
approaches if it is ever to escape its isolation from the mainstream of political 


structure and. above all, the simple incredibility and irrelevance of many 
socialist beliefs and policies. He also claims that socialism will continue 10 be 
unpopular so long as it is divorced from the values and concerns of the 
majority of British people. 

This book should be read by everyone who wants to see an alternative to 
Tharcherite Britain. 

176 pages 

Paperback 0 416 35840 3 £3.93 

Political Judgment 

RONALD BEINER 

'Rarely have 1 been more eager to urge that something should be published 
and read, and read by general intellectuals even more than by student* of 
politics . . .* From the Foreword by Bernard Crick 
This original and important study examines one of the basic capacities of 
man aa a political being - hi* faculty of judgment. Ronald Seiner examines 
Kant's concept of taste and Aristotle’s concept of prudence, as weft ts recent 
works of political philosophy by Arendt, Gammer and Habermas, all 
crucially influenced by Kant and Aristotle, 

208 pages 

Hardback 0 416 34270 1 £11.95 
Paperback 0 416 34280 9 £5.95 

Redefining Politics 

People, resources and power 

ADRIANLEFTWICH 


conflict whereby people organize the use, production and distribution of 
human, natural and material resources. This central theme is illustrated by 

• * - Snrlilrllnn tka Tlf linrv hnvir^r.<rathl>1V>ft 


320 pages 

Hardback 0 416 73590 8 £14.00 
Paperback 0 416 73600 9 £6.95 

Modem Soviet Society 

BASILS KERBLAY 

This truly interdisciplinary work was originally published in France in 1977, 
and ia now available with updated material for the first time in English. The 
distinguished author preienur a global picture of. Soviet Bociety including 
areas that are still little studied such as village culture, family life, political 
Elites and relations between generations, 

This la the best up-to-date textbook on Soviet society that exists. . .’ 

- MenyMcAuUy, The Ration Review, on the French edition 

352 page* 

- Hardback 0 416 74760 4 £16.00 
.. Paperback 0 416 74770 I £7.95 

SixihBdidan 

The American System 
of Government 

ERNESTS. GRIFFITH 

Tbifa reviled edition takes , account of the changing relations between 


rise in power of the subcommittees lit Gongrest 
deals wite Araerira’B. Brewing budget crisis and the deficits now reaching 
$200 billion a year. Throughout, the author Is especially perceptive in 
analyzing the Reagan adriunlatration's efforts to deal with the. nation's 
problems and offer solutions to them, 

224 pages 

Hardback 0 41633090 9 
Paperback 0 416 35100 X 
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BOOKS 


POLITICS 

Local 

party 

politics 

The Resclccllon ofMPs 
by Alison Young 
Heinemann Educational, £6.50 
1SBN0435 83371 S 
National Parties and Local Politics 
by John G yford and Marl J antes 
Allen <& Unwin, £18.00 
ISBNH04J.SJHW4I 

The thesis these two Ixhiksohullcnge is 
thtii (he British political system is “top 
down 1 ' in the distribution of authority, 
According n» (his model power is 
centralized in Whitehall and Cabinet; 
Parliament is the supreme law-maker 
and courts and local authorities are 
clearly subordinate; and two major 
parties arc national, unitary and cen- 
tralized. From the political right, Hail- 
sham's charge of "elective dicta- 
torship” joins with Tony Bonn's a nega- 
tions about the "power elite 1 '. 

The books also deal with two impor- 
tant political developments of the 
1980s. One is the demand for greater 
accountability of MPs to constituency 
parties and For the latter to have a 
more influential voice in Westminster 
politics, particularly the selection of 
party leaders and content of party 
policy. This pressure has been most 
obviously felt in the LabouT Party but 
Is also present in the SDP and Liberal 
parties. The' second is the growing - 
tension between central ana loctu 


government, (iovernments of both 
parties have tried to curb alleged local 
overspending and force compliance 
with central government policies. Con- 
serviitics, although wedded to less 

f iovvrnmcnt mid to decentralization, 
lave been the most interventionist in 
controlling spending. This has citlmin- 
uted in (he drastic step uf the govern- 
ment proposing to abolish the Greater 
London Council and the metropolitan 
authorities. 

Constituency control of nomina- 
tions has long qualified the idea that 
British parties are centralized. Recent 
developments have also dated Austin 
Ranney’s magisterial study of twenty 
years ago, Pathways to Parliament, 
and his conclusion that local party 
activists reinforced the cohesion of the 
parties in Parliament. Alison Young's 


contains ten brief chapters (which 
makes the use of the same quotation by 
David Butler three times excessive); 
these cover British ideas of political 
representation, pressures for constitu- 
tional change and for the local accoun- 
tability of MPs. case studies of the local 

f jiltic&l troubles of Dick T aver nc and 
ddie Griffiths, and finally, the poli- 
tical issues raised by the pressures for 
mandatory reselection. Young 
shrewdly shows how the advocacy of 
independent MPs, and constituency 
control, eives rise to competing 
charges of elitism and extremism. 

But the book's curgnry treatment of 
several important themes limits its 
usefulness. It is neither a full treatment 
of the different strands in British 
political representation like Birch's 
Representative and Responsible Gov- 
ernment, nor of one topic, like the 
Kogans' recent study of the left's 
struggle to reform the Labour patty. 
As a study of the process of reselection ' 
it is limited by its concentration on 
cases of spectacularly troubled rela- 
tionships between MPs and their local 
parties and, as ever, by virtually ignor- 
ing parlies other than Labour. Given 
the author's emphasis on the tensions 
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Allen & Unwin 
NEW BOOKS on POLITICS 

The Case for Local Government 
' George Jones and John Stewart 
A timely and powerfully presented defence of local government In the face 
ol increasing .attacks by central government. Any reform, the authors 
argue, should be in the direction of more rather than less local autonomy. 
December 1988 174 pp 
004 352107 X Hardback £15.00 
0043621088 Paperback £4.96 
Local Government Briefings 

Political Science and Political Behaviour 

David Kavanagh • ' , 

The behavioural study of politics has been a aao elated with the promotion 
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which arise from the different values of 
activists and voters, it is surprising that 
the conclusion seems to equate the 
two. There is little evidence dial the 
reforms have so far strengthened links 
between local parties and the voters. 

Gyford and James ask some in- 
teresting questions about the tensions 
between the centre and locality in 
government and Parliament and the 
constituencies in political parties. But 
some of the material is pretty dry - rhe 
analyses of the minutes of inc parties' 
local government committees, for ex- 
ample. in spile of the pressures for 
centralization and control from the 
centre, the authors emphasize the 
dements making for xtratachy (bar- 
gaining and cooperation) between cen- 
tral and local government. Local gov- 
ernment's possession of political legi- 
timacy ns well as various financial, 
informational and constitutional re- 
sources enables local parly leaders to 
resist their own national party leaders 
when they choose. The authors' study 
of the different patterns of rela-~ 
tionships (cooperation, detachment 
and antagonism) between local au- 

Comrades 
in crisis 

The Bells orthe Kremlin: an experience 
of Communism 
by ArvoTuomlncn 
edited byPilttlHciskanen ( 

University Press of New England, 
£17.50 

1SBN0 87451 2492 

DJlIas: (he progress of a revolutionary 

by Stephen Cllssold 

Temple Smith , £1 5.00 

ISBN 085 117236 9 

What are the motives which impel 
people to join the Communist Party, 
why do they remain members and why 
do they leave? Such questions are 
raised by both these books. 

The Bells of the Kremlin is taken 
directly from the autobiographical 
writings which Tuominen published 
after his return to Finland in 1956, 
supplemented by passages from re- 
corded interviews. Stephen CUssold 
based his book mainly on the pub- 
lished works of Djilas which are readi- 
ly available in English. I regret that 
Clissold did not follow Hetskanen's 
example in interviewing his subject, 
however his wide knowledge of Yugos- 
lav affairs has enabled him to set the 


Djilas material In its historical context. 

There is no mystery about why 
Tuominen and Djilas became com- 
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of a scientific approach to politics. In this wide-ranging study, Professor 
Kavanagh pravtttaa a critical butsympathbticawessmentofjusthowCar 
Die hopes and cialrnaof the defenders of behaviqur&lism have bean 
fulfilled..: • ; | 

: Saptombar 1083 . 226 i»p 
, 0.0432200B8 Hardback £15.00 ■ 

-.0 Q4 322009 fl Paperback £6.05 

Explaining andPredicting Elections 

I^sue Effects and Party Strategies in Twenty-Three 
Democracies 

Ian Budge and Denpis J. Farlie 

' An exarain atlon of the election prowa'a. in which the authors look at why 
one election dmerafrom another, and the causes behind party gainsnhd 
losses. The diacuBsion also considers Importahtcunent topics- for 
example whathor electors are abandoning old partisan loyalties. 

July 3983 

0043240089 Hardback £18.00 . 
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munists. Both were born of working- 
class stock, in countries where pover- 
ty, oppression and Injustice were the 
dally bread of the poor. Tuominen 
became active in the Finnish labour 
movement when he moved from his 
home village to the industrial town of 
Tampere, to follow his father's trade as 
a carpenter. He became disillusioned 
with the possibilities of achieving 
socialism by parliamentary means 
when the government of Oskarl TokOl 
-•.the worlds first democratically 
elected socialist prime minister - wag 
overthrown. Finland was then an 
autonomous Grand Duchy Of the Tsar- 
ist Empire. It was a right wing Finnish 
government which declared independ- 
ence from Lenin’s Russia, in Decem- 
ber 1917, but Its authority was disputed 
by the Social Democrats. A civil war 
ensued, which ended In the defeat of 
the Reds, whose leaders fled to Russia 
on -May Day 1918, and a few months 
later formed the Finnish Communist 

qifly hope fot the Finnish workers ww$ 
. armed revolution,' He yl$lted Moscow 

' In lOTV Ac' h Elilnlch ^olaanta >'a Ik. 
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Polka (Boy), which he .carried to the 
■ pfljJ. ^ W* 87 years; and fell undir the 
mfluen^ i ot Jhat wily old Bolshevik, 
Otto wille Ruiflinen. ;; • . I • 
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thoritics and government, also qual- 
ifies the “top down" model of British 
government. 

Above all, the authors show the 
ambiguity and opportunism which 
characterizes the parties' thinking ab- 
out the locality. The pro-deccntralist 
Conservative government produced in 
Michael Heselline n veritable Crom- 
well at the Environment department. 
Labour, fur all its early talk of muni- 
cipal socialism - only taken seriously 
by W. A. Robson - has never been 
comfortable with territorial politics. 
Party leaders have regarded indi- 
viduals as members of social ctnsses 
rather than of communities and 
claimed that redistribution and social 
equality would be promoted by the 
decentralization or power (under 
Labour, of course). The local author- 
ity associations hove also become 
politicized in the 1970s. The opposition' 
party, when in control of the local 
authority associations, soon realized 
that local government was a good base 
from which to harry government of the 
day. Across all the parties one finds 
localisls, but to dote they have lost out 


Tuominen and his wife were sent to 
Sweden in 1938, on a Party errand 
arranged by Kuusinen and Kollontai. 
In November 1939, a few weeks before 
the Soviet attack on Finland, Stalin 
ordered Tuominen back to head the 
“People’s" Government of Finland, in 
who'se name the Red Army was about 
to march into Finnish Karelia. This 
was the moment of truth for 
Tuominen. After an aeonizing struggle 
with his conscience, he rejected Sta- 
lin's offer and called on the Finnish 
communists to join the army and fight 
the aggressor, which many of thpm 
did. All these events are described in a 
matter of fact style reminiscent of 
Clem Attlee. 

Tuominen remained an active 
socialist, and to the end of his life he 
believed that, had Lenin lived, the 
Soviet revolution would not have 
turned into the Stalinist nightmare. 

Djilas, like Tuominen, occame a 
communist at an early age. As a 
student in Belgrade during the 1930s 
he became involved in clandestine 
work for the party and suffered impris- 
onment. Just as Tuominen found his 
guiding star In the person of Kuusinen, 
so Djilas linked his destiny to that of 
Tito. In theyear of Tito’s denth, Djilas 
wrote. “My life was linked to 
Tito's . . . Through Tito I discovered 
the essence of politics . . When the 
break came, Djilas suffered more from 
his estrangement from his hero than 
did Tuominen. Djilas's disillusion- 
ment came in two stages - first the 
break with Stalin in 1948. then with 
Tito six years later. Since then he has 
endured periods of imprisonment for 
his views, and has developed a political 
philosophy based on liberal democra- 
tic premises. 

Both men, having served the party 
at the highest level duringi Stalinas 
heyday, and hnving observed at close 
quarters the ugly underbelly of Stalin- 
ism, were really pushed out bv external 
events. In Tuominen's case it was the 
brutal choice of loyalty to his own 
people or to the Soviet Union, which 
Staun crudely presented him with, by 
his offer of the premiership of the 
Teriioki government. Stalin’s action in 
1948 forced Djilas to choose between 
Tito and Stalin. In 1954 the party took 
action against him: he wavered; made 
a dubious self-criticism and finally 
decided to choose his conscience 
rather than opedlence to the appar- 
atus, . 

The question which neither of these 
books answers is whether either of 
them would have made the break 
W.ithobl.the externally-induced crises. 

•“X)uspect thaf Tuomliieri might : not 
ha\)e done so, but.that Djilas certainly 
would have, His rebellious intellect 
was already consciously, distilling a 
dangerous heresy before the party 
moved against him: ... 

J know that my views were bound to 
. lead; me into conflict with my com* 

• ■ men wifh whom I. had! 

burned away. my .yobth and half my 

1 ■ jjjatme ytats: in !' search of an 
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to individualisrhMh^on!!!!? 
party (whose goals arc i 0 keen T' 
J.® ™* cs and spending) and cote 
isis and corporatism in Labour E' 
ohng economic planning and iE" 
policies and bargaining with iafiff 

jt is regrettable that the author 
original research proposal - to look?, 
the central-local reluiionship* of n« 
tics and government, by wayofstK 
ing the contentious issues ofee i£ 
hensive education and council C 
sales - was not adhered to. |fE 
abandoned for a study of the struck 
and organization of the instituS 

fh n ( l he rl? SUe ^ f the r .elationsbem« 

them. They have written an essenS 
background study on the subject Bm 
it names and describes the parts raihei 
than showing them in action. An even 
better study is struggling to get out 

Dennis Kavanagh 

Dennis Kavanagh is professor of pot- 
ties at the University of Nottingham, 
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The Grand 
Old Party 

Ife Republican Right since 1945 
to David W. Relnhard 
University Press of Kentucky, £25.00 
IS BN08131 14S4S 

America's Republican right used to 
boast some colourful characters. Wil- 
liam leaner of Indiana regarded 
General Marshall as a “front man for 
initon” and Barry Goldwater later 
proclaimed his own willingness to 
follow the world to kingdom come" 
rather than “consign it to hell under 
ftnununism"- In selecting Ronald 
Reagan as a presidential candidate, 
however, the Republican Party chose 
someone who, while firmly in the 
Goldwater tradition, could be pack- 
aged as a moderate. 

With his politics appropriately 
tinted, Reagan gained control of the 
White House in 1980 and thereby 
ended the Republican right's thirty- 
year quest to find a standard-bearer 
who could win. Duringits period in the 
wilderness the conservative faction of 
tbe "Grand Old Party" (GOP) fre- 
quently indulged in self-destructive 
behaviour as it struggled for intra- 

K dominance. David Reinhard’s 
is an attempt to trace the con- 
tinuities between the right's position in 
the immediate postwar years, through 
the heady days of Goldwater to Its 
moment of triumph in 1980. 

One problem which arises inevitably 
in any discussion of the Republican 
right is that of definition. Divisions in 
the GOP tend to be based on transient 
ewes and personalities rather than on 
durable interests and philosophies. 
Reinhart) emphasizes thBt the Repub- 
Hcan Party’s tactions were “less viscer- 
d but far more complex" than those of 
Je Democrats who were torn apart by 
regional differences centred on race. 
Unfortunately, the very complexity of 
loose divisions means that at times the 
uthor seems unsure both about his 
owrt definition of the Republicon right 
Md about the extent to which he 
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Statu and Societies 
i- led by David Held and other 
: JWwb era of the State course team at the 
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"Mwtln Robertson, £19.50 and £5-95 
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Barry Goldwater 

should be writing a general history of 
Republican strategy since 1945. 

Mr Reinhard's thesis that the major- 
ity of Republicans in the period 1945— 
1965 identified themselves as either 
liberal, moderate or conservative 
hardly contributes to a subtle under- 
standing of Republican Party debates, 
for it fails to capture the outlook of that 
large group of Republicans - best 
epitomized by Robert Taft of Ohio - 
who combined conservative instincts 
with loyalty to the Republican Party as 
an institution. James Reichley in an 
earlier analysis of the Republican party 
Conservatives In an Age of Change) 
used the label “stalwarts’’ to describe 
this section of the party which, while it 
hated the New Deal and all its works 
and was isolationist in foreign policy, 
nevertheless recognized the need for 
pragmatism in American political life. 
Given the manner in which the Repub- 
lican right has become more ideologi- 
cally strident of late, such a category 
could have been used with profit by Mr 
Reirthard to distinguish the team- 
players of the right from the fun- 
damentalists. 


One aspect of Mr Reinhard's 
account which is helpful is the ex-, 
aminarion of factionalism in the GOP 
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outside Congress. Although the treat- 
ment of state parties cannot be exten- 
sive in a work of this kind, it is 


science woods provocation is the 
mother of inspiration. 

However, as a reader for an Open 
University course, this book has a 
privileged position: as a set text, oirset 
of texts, It must exercise considerable 
influence. To the extent that this is 
true, I must own to reservations about 
it. To begin with! think it is more likely 
to confuse than to Illuminate. In my 
experience it is much easier to teach aU 
about political theories than to teach 
what tnese theories are all about and 
this book, to my mind, falls into that 
trap. For instance, that the notions of ; 
legitimacy and authority are central to 
discussions oh the state is acknow- 
ledged, but the reasons why they are a 
preferred alternative to mere coercion 
are not explored. The issue has been 
made marvellously clear in de Jouven- 
al’s “Power", or far- that matter, 
Ferrero’s work of the same name. ; 
Mosca's notion of “the political formu- 
la" or Pareto's concept of the "deriva- 
tions of authority" are plap' great 
heuristic devices. They are not here. 

Moreover some of the confusion 
imparted by this volume is due to the 
authors themselves, in the introduc- 
tory essays that precede each batch of 
exceipts. It Is not uncdmnion, indeed it 1 
is quite common to find them using the 
jenn "state" (the very object of the 
e&errise) in two different senses even, 
Indeed, m the, same essay. Sometimes . 
it hi the marxist sense, of a cberelye 
apparatus grafted on to -society bs in’ 
the passage at page 62, the relatively 
independent state run in France by 

Loufi Bonaparte" Wd sometimM ft fo 

in . the sense of “society .poUtica£j 
organized", a .formulatioii which Jm? 
dIIm institutions other thin 'just cwsr- 
cive bhe S fof framing and executing 
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important to hear in mind the fact that 
Capital Hilt is not the whole of Amer- 
ica. Rcinhard underlines, for example, 
the extent to which Eisenhower neg- 
lected the slate Republican parties and 
how his presidency failed to leave any 
lasting impression on the content of 
the Republican creed. 

The disagreements over foreign poli- 
cy are also well covered in the hook - 
although Michael Miles presents a 
more detailed explanation in The 
Odyssey of the American Right. 
Reinhard shows how suspicion of Tru- 
man’s Eurocentric foreign policy after 
1945 blended with the genuine concern 
of many Republicans about Asia and 
especially the China question. Hostil- 
ity to communism abroad and fear that 
it was rampant at home produced the 
emotional climate in which McCarthy- 
ism could flourish and gave the Repub- 
licans an issue with which to hit the 
Democrats. Surprisingly, what is mis- 
sing from Reinhard's description is any 
extensive consideration of the way in 
which many of the attitudes on the 
right have persisted from the Great 
Debate of the early 1950s to the 
contemporary discussion about what 
should be the relationship between the 
United States and Europe. 

Indeed all too often on this side of 
the Atlantic at least the argument 
seems to be conducted without any 
appreciation of just how strong neo- 
isolationist sentiment is in modem 
America. In this, as in much else, 
Goldwater’s foreign policy prefer- 
ences were instructive. The Arizona 
Senator, though more inclined than 
Taft, Wherry and other Old Guard 
Republicans to Interventionism, 
shared with an earlier right-wing gen- 
eration frustration witn America's 
European allies and an inclination to 
“go it alone" on overseas policy. • 

Ultimately this is a book which 
contributes much to our understanding 


Heinemann 


of the mood of the Republican right as 
U sought to define itself in relation 
both to the changes in American 
society wrought by the Roosevelt years 
and the war ana in relation to the 
GOP's moderate wing. It is altogether 
less successful in explainirig either why 
its ideas should have been denied a 
hearing for so long or why In the 1970s 
and 80s they should have been resusci- 
tated. 


Gillian Peele 

Gillian Peele Is a fellow iof Lady 
Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


suggest themselves (although I must 
own that the publictfon of the Preach 
“Declaration of the Rights of Man and 
the Citizen" of 1789 would have better 
expressed the concept of liberal-demo- 
cracy than all the others put together). 

As to the contemporaries who make 
up the remainder, I repeat that I acquit 
the joint editors of an unacademic 
bias. What I do charge them with is an 


unbalanced, indeed prurient interest 
in one single train of thought. And 
since in sudi anthologies the inclusion 


of one author means the exclusion of 
another, whom might we have ex- 
pected to hear from but do nol7 
In the section entitled “Gtlzenshlp 
and the State", is John Rawls less 
considerable than a certain Dr Zaritz- 
ky? Is Sir Karl Popper's notion of the 
open society, or his concept of social 
engineering unworthy of a place be- 
side, let us say, Nicos Poulantzls? 
There has been a great and fruitful • 
controversy over the nature of power 
between ‘liberal-democratic plurnlists 
like Dahl and Polsby and marxisants 
like Lukes or Bacharach: but none of it 
finds a place here. In this last three 
quarters of the book (excerpting, the. 
modem authors), ! count 29 extracts, 
Pour are- unmistakably in the Ijberpl- 
democratic tradition,' and five I would 


object asBucji to marxist voices; shnfrly 
that f doh't se6 why ihe bulk -pMWs 
■ book has td bptijtned Into a private 
. gabplirtg-ntatch between them. • 1 . 
i*?T am bound to say it puts me Jit mind 
6f what H, G. WeUS H Sald abolit the 
pablanai 'T thought 1 * he said, ;*T 
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Politics In Britain 

COHN LEYS. P/otessor oi Poiiutnl 
Studies. Queen's University. Kingston, 
Ontario 

An ongmal text lor fust year courses in 
British politics, also ot interest to iho 
general reader 

this systematic account of British 
politics m me 19S0 s uses an historical 
approach, with a strong emphasis on 
the link between politics, economics 
and the social structure. It combines an 
analysis of the naiuie and causes ol the 
Bntish crisis with accounts of capital 
and labour, the political partes, and the 
development and organisation ot the 
slate 

435 83492 4 cased £14.50 
435 83493 2 paper CS.95 

Political Man 

Second Edition 
SEYMOUR MARTIN UPSET, 

Professor ol Political Science and 
Sociology and Senior Fettow of the 
Hoover Institute. Stanford University. 
Caf/ftwnfa. 

The second edition of this cfassfc work 
examines democracy as a characteristic 
ol human society. Usmg a careful 
analysis of voting records and public 


opinion polls (tom around the world, 
Upset explores iho conditions 
necessary for democracy in nations and 
organisations; the correlates of political 
participation and voting behaviour; and 
the origins and ongoing support (or 
both pro- and anlloamociallc 
movements and values. 

The Becand edition reprints the original 
work with the addition of two new 
chapter a which elaborate on economic 
development and democracy, working- 
class authoritarianism, fascism, and 
class politics, and a new discussion of 
’the end of Ideology’. 

435 82539 9 £8.50 


The Soviet Union In 
EaetAela 

Edited by GERALD SEGAL. 

University of Leicester 
This book will be of special Interest to 
lecturers and researchers in inter- 
national relations and in contemporary 
politics and economics; those trading 
with ihe Soviet Union, China and 
Japan; and to people in government 
and military bodies who ere Involved in 
iormulaling foreign and defence 
poflefos. Previous books have either 
largely Ignored the Soviet Union's Asian 
frontiers, or qfae have assessed Soviet 
policy purely in terms or Slno-Sovfol 
relations This book offers for the first 
lima a comprehensive analysfaof 
Soviet policy In East Asia. 

435 B3777 A cosed £18.80 

A35 83778 8 paper £B£0 
Royal Institute of International Attain 


The Polities of 
Parliamentary Reform 

Edited by DAVID JUDGE, Lecturer in 
Politics. Paisley Cottage of Technology 
This important work brings together 
eminent academics and practitioners lo 
aiguD the case for parliamomaiv reform 
in Britain and draws fiom the 
experience of reform in America, 

Canada and West Germany. 

It will be essential reading lor all 
students ol British Politics whether in 
colleges, polytechnics or universities; in 
Parliament or in the general pubic. 

435 83451 7 cased £154)0 

435 S 3452 5 paper E&50 

The Troubled Alliance 
U.B. and Buropenn Relations In 
the 1080 s 

Edited by LAWRENCE FREEDMAN. 
King's Collage, London 
One of Ihe major questions in 
ifllflmailonaJ politics Is whether tpe 
nations that meke up tbo Atlantic 
Community o/e still aWe to work 
together amicably and effectively or 
whether their interests are now 
diverging to a serious extent This book 
examines (he evolution of U.S.- 
European relations in recent yea is. 
taking Into account the domestic 
context of tt\a relevant countries as well 
as ihe general International 
environment. The contributors draw 
Important conclusions from recent 
history for the development ol rotations 
during tho 1980s. 

435 33326 X cased C1&£0 

435 83327 B paper E6.50 


Coalition Government In 
Western Europe 

Edited by VERNON BOGDANOF), 
Fellow of Brasenose Cottage, Oxford 


This is the first book to describe the 
actual effects of coalition government in 
the democracies of Western Europe 
and la a fascinating study of govern- 
mental and political pi obtains which are 
too lilUe analysed. It will appeal rot only 


to students ol politics ana practitioners 
ol government but to anyone who 
seeks lo be better informed about 
modem trends in politics and 
government. 

435 83104 6 cased £17.50 
' PoBcy Studies Institute 


Tho Soviet Union After 
Brezhnev 

Edited. by MARTIN McCAULEY, 
School of Slavonic and Past European 
Studies, University of London 
■ This major review ot the current elate of 
the Soviet Union and trend of 
developments through Ihe 19803 ts 
written for students on courses In 
polfVca, Soviet studies, and 
inlamaaonal polltcs. It Includes expert 
contributions on the USSR's 
International politics, economy, military, 
and International relations. 

435 83478 9 cased £14£0 

436 83479 7 paper HL60 
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The New British Political System 

GovernmentandSoclety.lnthe 1980 s.-' 

Ian Budge and David McKay ; . 
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Politics Books from 
Martin Robertson 

States & Societies 

Edited by 
DAVID HELD et al 


"An encyclopaedic, provocative 
and magisterial compendium of 
work on political and state 
theory ... I thoroughly 
recommend this Open 
University text from Its 
valuable Introduction to 
its thought-provoking 
conclusions." 

Bobjessop, University of Essex 
Hardback £19.50, 
paperback £5.93 


American Politics & 

Society 

David McKay 


An Indispensable new textbook 
for all students of political 
science: McKay describes the 
social background, the 
institutions and the political 
processes of America - and, 
crucially, he assesses them 
from a non-US perspective. 
Hardback £20.00, 
paperback £6.99 


lirilain Can Work 
km Gilinour 


“Strongly recommended to 
students who want and need a 
welcome break from the dry 
textbook." THES 

“He has brilliantly restated the 
traditional views of his party." ' 
Julian Critchley, fh The Listener 
NOW IN PAPERBACK £4.93 
Hardback £12.30 


The Thatcher 
Government 

PETER RIDDELL 


* “The most important - and the 
most challenging - book on 
the Thatcher experience so far. 
Everyone seriously interested 
in Britain's future is under an 
obligation to -read It and think 
about it." The Economist 
Hardback £15.00, paperback 
£3.95 


Governing Under Pressure 
The Policy Process in 
o Post-Parliamentary Democracy 

J.J. fticliHrrlaon ,hkI 
A.G. .Iordan 


BOOKS 


Paperback £6l5o 


Socialist Arguments 

Edited by David Coates 
and Gordon Johnston 


’ 'it difficult to do justice to - ; 
the rapga and detail of;' V j , 
argument that David Coates • ■ 
and Gordon Johnston Have ' d 
brought together.: .' 

New Statesman 
Hardback £16.50, paperback 
' .*$.95' •' . , .■ 


POLITICS 


Creating 

astir 


Political Man: Hie social bases of 

politics, expanded and updated edition 

by Seymour Marlin LIpsel 

Heinemann Educational, £6.50 

ISBN 0435 825399 

Political Science and Political 

Behaviour 

by Dennis Kavunngh 

Allen & Unwin ,£15.00 and £5.95 

ISBN 004 322008 8 and 322009 6 

In the early 19605. at Hie height of the 
reign of “pluralism” in the social 
sciences, when ’ideology" was "in 
decline" and consensus theories were 
dominant, a book appeared which 
aimed at providing firm empirical 
support to the prevailing mooes of 
thought. 

More than Daniel Beil, Raymond 
Aron, and others were doing at the 
time, the author looked closely and' 
comparatively at data on voting and 
attitudes in modem democracies. He 
found that liberal democracy was man- 
ifestly more successful among the 
richer countries, that workers were 
marc authoritarian than much of the 
middle class, that fascism came from 
all sectors, and particularly from the 
ranks of the petty bourgeoisie and the 
workers, and that class was 1 being 
slowly eroded as a basis of voting in aR 
western countries. This, we were told, 
was to the good, as the stability of 
liberal democracies seemed closely 
relnted to a lowering of tension and as 
cross-cutting, not reinforcirfg cleav- 
ages led to better prospects for the 


Internal 
divisions 1 

Communism and Political Change In 
Spain 

by Eusebio Mujnl-Ledn 
Indiana University Press, £15. 75 
ISBN 0253 31389 9 

The Spanish Communist Party was the 
most rigorously persecuted victim of 
the Franco regime. Its militants suf- 
fered prison, torture arid sometimes 
death at the hands or the secret police. 
Itsfeadprship was driven into exile and 
toi'ced Into total. dependence. on Mos- 
cow. However, because of the suitabil- 
ity of communist parties to clandestine 
gnsge, because of the heroism of 
individual members and despite the 
occasionally disastrous mistakes of its . 
leaders, the Pqttido ■ Cbmunista He 
. Espafta came to. dominate the resist- 
? nC ® movement, against the dicta- : 


future of these regimes. The author 
was Seymour Martin Lipsct, once a 
socialist and a writer on trade union 
organization; the work was Political 
Man. it created a stir and, in some 
quarters al least, was attacked as yet 
another example of the way the pre- 
vailing American ideology was seeking 
to influence mainstream social science 
through the use of surveys and other 
empirical data. 

Twenty years on, the book has been 
republished, in exienso and without 
any changes, even in the footnotes, the 
only concession being the addition of 
two concluding chapters which seek to 
examine whether some interpretations 
need to be modified. To reprint in this 
way shows great courage, as much has 
changed in society and in social science 
that it risks no longer being in tune 
with the tastes of the day. Perhaps not 
surprisingly, the judgment must be 
mixed. 

The empirical findings remain con- 
vincing, despite new evidence, as this 
has tended to confirm Upset’s predic- 
tions. More and more studies have 
shown that liberal democracy does 
indeed prevail mainly in rich countries, 
that authoritarianism is widespread, to 
say the least, among the working class, 
and that class is not, even less than in 
the 1960s, a reliable guide to voting 
behaviour. In the early chapters, only 
the section on fascism is somewhat out 
of date as are some developments in 
the later sections on the United States. 

Where the book is less convincing 
however is in the links it makes 
between these findings and the role of 
Ideology in politics, as views about this 
role have changed frequently over the 


last thirty years, in the 1950s many of 
those who had earlier strongly be- 
lieved in the need for ideology did 
become more “pragmatic". It became 
fashionabje to claim that western 
democracies were moving away from 
ideology and that “ideologues'’ were 
prisoners of the past. To some extent 
at least Political Man makes this claim. 
But since the late 1960s the importance 
of ideology has been partly restored as 
modem industrial society has been 
viewed more critically and greater 


weeks Carrillo had been forced to 
resign as secret ary genera I of the party. 
, This extraordinary story is the sub- 
ject of Eusebio Mujal-Ledn's long- 
awaited book. It is we|l-written, scho- 
larly and a welcome contribution to the 
field. Yet, for all its undeniable merits, 
it is curiously disappointing in several 
respects. One of these will bother 
specialists more than general readers. 
It is that the bulk of the book has been 
published before, several times in 
some cases, in the form of articles. It Is 
to be lamented that the author, or the 
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attention has been given to both old 
and new philosophies of society. Thus 
while the book justifies reprinting as it 
is a major testimony to the durable 
character of many empirical findings, 
it is a little passi when it ventures into 
the deeper bases of political life. 

Professor Kavanagh’s survey of 
Political Science and Political Be- 
haviour it is a balanced but sympathe- 
tic presentation of the “behavioural 
movement" in political science. Was it, 
or not, as R. A. Dahl said at the time 
when Lipset was writing Political Man , 
“a successful protest"? With, seeming- 
ly, a tinge of regret. Professor Kava- 
nagh concludes that the success was 
large, but the overall goal wns not 
achieved; the grand strategy of turning' 
political study into a real •'science" has 
simply not (at least yet?) been real- 
ized} approaches and methodology are 
as diverse as in the past. 

On the broad thesis, the author is 
correct: some claims were indeed vast 
and truly arrogant. But while the 
survey justly concentrates on the main 


achievements - electoral studies, elite- 
studies, studies on the performance of 
governments - it might also have 
shown that there were other field) 
where behaviourism" has made some 
impact: works on legislatures and 
bureaucracies, to dtc only two cases 
have been influenced by the "move- 
ment” of the 1960s. Thus, ir the huh 
expectations of.a full-blooded science 
have not come to be mntchcd by the 
realizations of the past twenty yesn, 
the influence has spread, in a subdued 
and less aggressive manner, to rather 
more comers than the author suggests. 

This survey of ideas, approachesand 
findings is one of great value: it should 
clearly interest all those who, beyond 
students, wish to know more about 
what has been after all, despite its 
limitations, one of the great move- 
ments in political science, 

Jean Blondel 

Jean Blondel Is professor of govern- 
ment at the University oj Essex. 


The Young Richelieu 

A Psychoanalytic Approach to Leadership 
Elizabeth Wirth Marvick 

ta , oversl *«5fy«ra to «« new source material, this new work 
examine* the facicra of personality and background which influenced Richelieu’s career 

and position as one ofhistory 'a great 

. leaden. Elizabeth Marvick draws on 


publishers perhaps, did not take the 
opportunity to give freer rein to. Dr 
Mujal s unrivalled knowledge of tlic 
Inner workings of the PCE. To make 
matters worse, the shortness of the 
book was compounded by some 
strange deejsiohs about structure. The 
early chaptcre are analytical: on, the 
PCE and the Catholic church,- the PCE 
and the working class, the PCE’s 
foreign policy. Accordingly, the au- 
thor is obliged to be overly repetitive 
and the’ non-specialist is fikely to be 
confused by some jerky chronological 
gear, changes. The PCE can-beat, be 



contemporary and classic 
psychoanalytic theory in her analysis 
and suggests that it wu RieheUnn 
entrepreneurial spirit .applied to __ 

. political aim*, which distinguished him 
as an outstanding figure. The Yams 
Richelieu will add an important new 
dimension of meaning lo the 
formidable bedy of scholarship already 
in existence and wili also demonstrate 
the interpretive potential of 
psychobiography. 

Hardcover £27.20 
Paperback £11.90 
28upp November 

CHICAGO 

The University of CUeagoPitHi 
L2 6 Bo c (Ingham Palice Road, 

London SW1W9SD " (871 


CHINA AT THE CENTER 
300 Years of Foreign Policy 

f, iww#; (Stariford University) . 

Mow can the West understand the foreign 
..polky of the inost populous nation on earth 

-'China? 1 • .'V- 

. fry ■ this . major, analytical . work on China's 
; foteign relations/ , Mancall examines tiie 
witfrid tiuougji Chines^: eyes. — this is the 
; story : of China's traditional and . insular 
; which : collided; with the in - 

! 'of tite West. 
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Looking 

back 

Hungary 1956 Revisited: the message 
ofs revolollon -a quarter of a century 
gfler 

br Ferenc FeWr and Agnes Heller 
Alien & Unwin ,£15.00 
ISBNOW 321031 7 
Polish Communism in Crisis 
by George Sanford 

CroomHclm, £14.95 

: IS BN07099 2358 9 

Hungary and Poland are the only 
; communist states in Eastern Europe to 

have experienced authentic revolu- 
tions. 

The Hungarian revolution of 1956 
was a national protest against Stalin- 
ism which swept into power a coalition 
government under Imre Nagy which 
nad barely declared a new democratic 
and independent Hungary before 
being deposed by the Soviet army. In 
Poland (956 saw Gomulka pre-empt 
Soviet intervention by unitine the 
nation around a programme of demo- 
cratizing reforms that he gradually 
whittled away. Deteriorating relations 
between regime and society produced 
aseries of worki ng-dass protests which 
culminated with the revolution of 
1980-81. After sixteen months of pow- 
er struggle between the regime and 
SoHdanty, the revolution was suppres- 
sed by tne Polish security and armed 
forces. 

For many observers the occurrence 
of the Polish and Hungarian revolu- 
tions confirms the instability of com- 
munist states and their failure under- 
scores the hopelessness of radical poii- 
lic^ change in Enstem Europe. 
Although very different both these 
cooks take Issue with such convcntion- 
“ Interpretations and see the key to 
revolutionary events in political lead- 
ership rather than mass movements. 

• Ferenc Feh6r and Agnes Heller 
tod through the Hungarian rcvolu- 
K a |w played a prominent role as 
Cntical Intellectuals in Hungary until 
s' i, c y now hold academic posts in 
Australia, Theirs is not an academic 
jjjjglysis of 1956 but an extended 
polemical essay written to show fellow 
leftist socialist radicals” that the 
Hungarian revolution remains n 
“ujee of lasting inspiration for all 
uop concerned with democratic 

. “Oatist reforms fn communist states. 

half of the book, dealing 
"Hi he revolution and the worla, 
utile to previous accounts. The 
assesses the revolution in 
context. In seeking to 
*MUer views of the revolution as a 
Sr ’. scatt e r brained" and non- 
2™ movement, Fehdr and Heller 
EJE > the other way. They 
1 Sni-L myc h organizational and 
coherence to what was a 
gpnentedand ill-defined movement. 

iher unconvincingly they play down 
' . S£ ous ?nd traditional nationalist 
highlight its socialist and 
; ' ■ £K?tic reformist thrust. 

J’endr and Heller depict Nagy as 
glym toudj with popular revolu- 
».feeUng . while most of the 
lion s uggests hjs relative insula- 

* the masses. In a book that 

. - aw: heroes and villains 

•udWrf/- Khrushchev 
- prominently among 

'■ ialtlSL^r agy emer 8 e 5 “ “the 
J W 1 " 1 martyr of Eurocom- 
for jiiL' an cxa 8gerated claim even 
‘ ■ vrinahK? Pohtfcian who made a 
; . to communist 


• Gtore?S? fl » 8 - j**:' Tehdr and Heller, 

«vofuflnS I ii- t *u^ eals W 1 asc st udy of 
fashion.. 

, fflSi^tendency toover-drama- 
bcfweaif^i*^ W as a struggle 
■ I tWftm P m d S niocr ^tic revolutionary 
. Srty^!|iSi r ? a ^, , W communist 
^ plexes in Warsaw 

: ^. a hfqrd contends that 

A9^0-81 r was ' by- no 

* ^voiding the 

widespread* 
that-- the 

. .rrKtcSSiOn.hF. Qrttlj- - . -i-V, 


1 was predict- 


society and the Soviet PolitburcTasiT 
October 1956. To find out why this did 
not happen he concentrates on de- 
velopments in the party elite and 
leadership, tracing in admirably oceu- 
retc.'f occasionally confusing detail 
the shifting alignments and factional 
struggles within the party elite. If any 
heroes emerge from this hard-headed 
account, it is the centrist-pragmatist 
group headed by Stanislaw Kama 
(First Secretary of the communist 
party from September 1980 to October 
1981) and Mieczyslaw Rakowski (de- 
puty prime minister, formerly editor of 
the progressive weekly Polity ka). 
Together they are depicted as almost 
managing to build a reformist consen- 
sus that might have saved the situation, 
had it not been squeezed out of 
political existence by ever more radical 
demands from society and calls for a 
tougher line from within the party 
machine and the communist elite. The 
democratic party elections of July 1981 
- the first fruits of the campaign for 
communist party democracy - actually 
produced a congress and central com- 
mittee dominated not by radical refor- 
mers but by cautious representatives of 
local party machines who supported 
the lough anti-Solidarity line advo- 
cated by General iaruziclski and urged 
by Moscow. 

'From the party congress in July - 
where the book ends - confrontation 
with Solidarity rapidly turned into 
suppression of the revolution. 
Evidently this line reflected the posi- 
tion of the majority of the party's 

Starting 

points 

Politics In Britain: an introduction 
by Colin Leys 

Heinemann Educational,£14.50and 
£5.95 

ISBN 0 435 83492 4 and.83493 2 • 
Modern Politics and Government, 
third edition 
by Alan R. Ball 

Macmillan, £12.50 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 333 35055 3 and 35056 l 

In the study of British politics, sixth- 
formers and . undergraduates have 
nowadays a range of introductory texts 
from which tocnoosc. A number of the 
texts adopt a traditional institutional 
approach. Others seek to be more 
innovatory. Colin Leys’s Politics in 
Britain is an unusual, not to say 
strange, addition to the latter 
category. 

The aim of the book. Leys asserts, is 
to provide an introduction which is 
“democratic and socialist". The author 
follows some of the methodological 
precepts of historical materialism but 
. is far from adopting a conventional 
Marxist approach. The book is divided 
into five parts. In the first. Professor 
Leys seeks to show that Britain has 
known two general /’crises" in the 
twentieth century, one before 1914 
and the other beginning in the 1960s 
and still with us. In tne second, he 
explores the relationship between 
capital and labour and the role of class. 
In the third, he examines political 
parties. In the fourth, he looks at the 
role of the state and in the fifth he 
provides a conclusion, or more accur- 
ately a non-conclusion, as to the 
future. After discussing various possi- 
ble outcomes, be concludes essentially 
that what will happen cannot be pre- 
dicted. “People do not follow a script; 
real life Is always more complicated 
and surprising" (page 319). 

The strength of this book is that it 
draws attention to the importance of 
the relationship between politics, eco- 
nomics and society and the need to- 
bring a historical perspective to any 
study of contemporary British politics. 
However. lt is marred by a number of 


apparatus, whn retained considerable 
inertial force despite losses al the polls, 
and tile military who maintained their 
cohesion throughout ihe period. 
Given the decisive importance of these 
communist elite groups, it is a pity that 
Sanford says very little ahnut their 
pereeptions of itiW-xi, particularly 
about the reforms they appeared to 
find acccptahlc. He docs imply, 
however, that the experience of the 
state of war following martial law 
might now induce both elite and 
society to accept a reformist pro- 
gramme similar to that slowly intro- 
duced by Kfid5r in the wake of the 
revolution in Hungary. 

However critical radical socialists 
may be of Kfid£rism - Fehdr and 
Heller sec it as a “enlightened police 
state" - it has proved remarkably 
successful. Over the last twenty years 
Kfid&rism has achieved not only the 
“consolidation” that even Fch£r and 
Heller acknowledge but also a certain 
popular consensus and legitimacy that 
they refuse to recognize. Since both 
these books show that radical revolu- 
tionary movements seem to founder 
on the rocks of elite resistance and 
Suviet intolerance, reformism along 
K6d£rist lines continues to offer the 
only feasible way forward for political 
change in Eastern Europe. 

Alex Pravda 

Alex Pravda Is lecturer in politics at the 
University of Reading. 


dents, in short, will find it heavy going. 

Alan Ball's Modern Politics and 
Government is a very different book. 
This, the third edition, is a revised and 
updated version of the previous edi- 
tion. It constitutes a basic introduction 
to political concepts, institutions and 
political activity. It is succinct, dear 
and readable. The sub-divisions within 
each chapter make it a text very 
amenable to student use. It faces ihe 
problem of all such Introductory 
works: trying to generalize without 
being too simplistic or dogmatic. On 
balance, It overcomes the problem and 
the author is good at emphasizing the 
need to avoid mono-causal explana- 
tions. More supporting data for some 
of the author’s more bald assertions 
would nevertheless be desirable. To be 
told that games theory is “another 
interesting development in political 
studies" (page 14) - without an ex- 
planation of what games theory is - is 
decidedly unhelpful. 

As with all such texts, there is the 
danger that it will be used by weak 
students as an end in itself, utilizing the 
author’s definitions as a substitute for 
thought. The good student will use it as 
the author Intended: as a useful start- 
ing point for further inquiry. 

Philip Norton 

Philip Norton is senior lecturer in 
politics at ihe University of Hull. 
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Dangerous Currents 

The State of Economics 
Lester Thurow 

In this critique of modern economics, Thurow reveals (laws in ihs 
assumptions on which much of modern economic analysis Is based, while 
showing how economists can still contribute to Ihe management of an 
economy subject to social and political pressures. El 5 Paperback E5.95 

Urban Inequalities under State 
Socialism 

Ivan Szelenyi 

This book is the first theoretical account in the tradition of the new urban 
sociology of urban Inequality under actual state socialism in Eastern 
Europe. £15 Paperback £5.95 

The Political Economy of Nationalism 

Dudley Seers 

Seers argues that Marxism and conventional 'Western' economics, which 
are basically similar, underestimate both the strength and justification of 
nationalism. £15 Paperback £8.95 

Social Innovation and the Division 
of Labour 

Jonathan Gershuny 

The author proposes a new model of economic development for the 
countries of ‘the first world' based on analysis of the contribution oi 
economic activities usually considered to bs outside the formal economy. 
£15 Paperback £6.95 

Women’s Claims 

A Study in Political Economy 

Lisa Peattieand Martin Rein 

This book investigates the way In which social groups, and in particular 
women, make claims on society and thereby shift the accepted norms of 
distribution of power and resources. £15 Paperback £5.95 

Oxf o rd U n i versity Press 
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CON TEMP ORARY 
POLITICS 


to include subjeedve asides and ( more : 
often, unsubstantiated and question- 
able assertions (sufficiently numerous 
for the practice to be irritating); and 
the analysis sometimes is given prefor- 
' ence to the extent that descriptive' 
material is squeezed out. The author 
• comments that most people in Britain 
.probably cduld Dot outline the court 
system 111 Britain. After reading this 
book, they still won’t be able to. 

'.to. jput 1 across 
ere, are some 
ght-prpvbking 
lUthor .falls, to 
hem ili a way 1 
Stu-; 


A new series which places the study of politics In the context of economic 
and social processes. The first titles will be published in February 1 984. 

CONTRADICTIONS OF THE WOMEN AND THE PUBLIC 
WELFARE STATE ■"./ - SPHERE 

Claus Offe A critique of sociology and politics 

edited and translated by John Keane edited by Janet Siltanen and 

Claus Offe Is the : leading political analyse In , ^khelle Stan worth 

. Germany today and has an International • Challenges the conventional wisdom of political 

reputation for his work tin the welfare state . This «lenc$ that women Inhabit the private sphere and 
Is the first time that any of his essays have been - ^ therefore apolitical. This collection of essays 

collected together In a single volume in English. on electoral and work-based politics focuses on 

gender and Its relation to political life. 

'Publication February 1 984 3 lOpp 2 1 6 x I38mri| ' Publication February 1 984 25 1 pp 2 1 6 X 1 38mm 
£ 14.95 ca«d 09 153430 5 , • \ . £14.95 cased * 09 1 5345P X, ; 

£6.95 paper |09 153431 3 . £8.95 pap^r 09 >53451 8 ' 


nwwcvtj.ii » r -rs , _ '"f” ~ I ■ is tne nrsc time uiw. any ui «eu 

: to^auihoVv^ is Pi™re.| I collected together In a single volume in English. 


£14.95 cased 09 153430 5: 
:,£A.95 paper |09 153431 3 


Contemporary Politics is edited by a team of lecturers under the general editorship of David Held . 
•; of the Open UnlversIty.' lt will Include both Introductory textbook j arid scholarly monographs and will 
j- pripvldp a ftir urp .fpr the examination . of the relation betweeri the different tractions of political theory. 


Tor further information ori'Cohterripbrary; Pplltfcsi please. vyiite .to^tUjtlwI^.'GiHton, 1 1 . • 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH PACIFIC 

AppHcallwis ara InvRad from suitably quafltted persons for the following 


Senior Lecturer/Reader in Mathematics < 83 / 92 ) 

>J|)pliMnfs should bo experienced university taaclmra with a good record 
Of teaching, research, consultancy and admlnislratfon. The dfacfpUne Is 
raaponatrfa for courses In mathematics, statistics and computing to 
Internal and extension (external) students at pre-degree diploma and 

08 S r P° a, fl rs<fU0ta work and research. VeraaUta 
applicants with wide-ranging academic Interests would hence be at an 
advantage. (Reference U14&83). 

Lecturer In Accounting (83/93) 

-’■SIS? J^ mlB P“[ ,tan . Posseaa good postgraduate 
n taacWnQ and at University 

ravat. ^ Professional experience anffor quaffflcaUon would be an 

SUSRi .El? a ii 0r T O,e I^ eudWr W ond/br applications of 

c ^Swr unBnB wiij ^ c ° n9kiared m 

; , SWary,wlil fcahi latopfdahce' wWv qufflllicallonft '^experience In the ' 
F®J0.992~F$l5.245. Senior Lecturer scale: F$ 15,748- 
RB&de ’ ran fl ft; F*19.38a-F5ZI.0S8. (Cl atertfng equals 

JfjSJl 1 ^ AUPPlomente'lon of between 
SUP-^f?* 310 a majrfed Wolntee or £2.896 and £5.958 far a 
alnglB appointee end associated benefits 

I”, UnlVBratty provides gratuity amounting to 16% of basic 
salary, appofrrtment allowance and, subject to the University's current 
■LP^'J ,,r jjr ^mlshed accommodation at a rental of 12%% of 
will pay an allowance In Reu of superannuation of 
10% of existing salary. In soma cases this allowance may ba paid direct ' 

■■*** ■»**'•* «Wlnfl superannuation wSSSSiSSl toSdeclffi 

Appofntmenta wfll be for a contract period of three years and mav f» 
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BURSAR 

ST. ANTONY’S COLLEGE 
University of Oxford 

Early In 1984 the College will appoint a successor fa the present 
Bursar on his retirement. 

Tha College (a a postgraduate college of International character, 
me Bursar la a Fallow of the Collage and a member of Its 
Governing Body and Is responsible fa the Governing Body for the 
general management of the College. 

For further particulars, apply to the Warden's Secretary, St. 
Anfan/ s College, Oxford. (Tel: Oxford' 57421) 

— ^ ' {163411 


It 1H t 

[m-;— Southampton 



r TOiaiWiatlan.iwfciiiaiunivaFiity 

Research School of Chemistry 
Postdoctoral Research Positrons 

B**j#*h. Professor L n. Minds*. UR ; W ; . 


77 uir ' 

UNIVERSr Vi 


DEPARTMENTOF 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
TWo Lectureships: 

Power Electronics 
! ,N|achlne8 , /. 

AppUcalkxia are htrliad tor the' above 
pools which am currently avaflsbfe. 

Qns post la tor a Lecturer hi Power 
Bectrorfcs. Tha depaitmeni has 
tntamsls In tl» aapltoatkm of power 
atocfronlca to efedrioal machine drives 
and to h^h voflage systems. 

Dm we ptuf post Is for a Lecturer In 

interests should ba WeWlyfnfoe armof 
auton and/or appHcaUana of macHne 
sjawns. Reaaaidi on ehdrical 
JBdtfnoa has been oairled out wflKn toe 
uepartmera lor many years. 

CandldateB br either post should havea 
222? d S l — l Industrie or 

“PWtenca to highly 

,8eaiy seals: S7.190-Cl4.125 per 
hnnum. The Initial salary wtl depend on 
qiMHcaUona and experience. Further 
wOoilara may be obtained from Mr 
5' A. ' Ccafandi The : Unlwsfty. 
Soyjwrptan. 800 BNH to whom 
jjMflcaUpns |7.. cop lei from United 
Kwdom appUnnts) should be sent not 
^^Decemtrer.1^^ 

. The Queen's Unlvereity ' ' • 
; 7; - ' of Belfast 
, Academic Council 

yisrnNG 

^toOWSHIPS, 

. STUDENTSHIPS Ak) 
BURSARIES J,984-86 



The University Of 
The West Indies 
St. Augustine, Trinidad 
DIRECTOR, 
IN-SERVICING 
DIPLOMA IN 
EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME/ 
PROFESSOR OF 
TEACHER 
EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOL OF 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited 
tar the above poet. The 
Director almll be roaponal- 
bio for the development, 
administration and ovolus- 
tlon or the In-Service Di- 
ploma Programme. Prefer- 
* nB 5. J w *l 1 be given to 
candidates who, on the 
baala of University criteria 
may be appointed as Pro- 
fessor of Teacher Educe- 


CHAIR OF 
EDUCATION 

Applications ere Invited for an 
additional Choir of Education In Ihe 
Department of Education, 
Applicants should have a broad 
oulfook on educational Issues and 
experience of ' the practical needs 
of teaching end the education 
sendee. More specifically Uibv 


tlon end who within the 
discretion or the Principal 
may ba required to bo In- 
volved In the overall de- 
velopment of teacher 
education programmes In 
tha Faculty and other re- 
lated matters. Applicants 
should have had experi- 
ence In the training of 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Mural "rare:? 1 Exlri? 

SENIOR STAFF 
TUTOR/STAFF 
TUTOR IN 
MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 


Applicants should ba 
capable or leaching man- 
agement principles w 

postgraduate and paii-u- 
periance students. and 

should preferably be Qual- 
ified In the field of orp- 
nlsBtionol Behaviour. 

□ uslneas axperlenca would 
be an advantaas. Tha 
appointee will ba axpectad 
to assume duties from Juli 
1. 1 DEM or aa Boon at 

possible thereafter. 

STAFF TUTOR IN 
BIOCHEMISTRY 


should be quallfledin some aspect 
of the field of educational 
communication with particular 
reference to language. 

Further details may be obtained 
from the Secretary and 
Registrar, , The University, 
Southampton, Hampshire 809 
6NH, to whom applications (10 
wiptoe from applicants In the 
U.K.) should be sent before 13th 
JaiHisiy, 1984. Please quote ref. 
THES, 


pronramma which InvalvoB 
closely Integrated iliemetlc 
approaches to teacher 

°S ul ;?I ,on .‘ Applicants 

should also spoefry their 
teaching Interests In do- 
tall. relating these to the 
educational dlsclpllnon and 
to the methodology of nnr- 
tlcular subJactH on Ilia 
school curriculum. The 
nppolntoe will bn 1 expected 
to assume duties os soon 
oa possible. 

Salary scale 1083/1984 
Professor! TTSD1.1I8- 
■ 11.373 per _ annum; 
Senior Lecturer* 

T J*69 .180 >< ^ 1 BOB _ 

(Ban X 1908 — 
90.168 par annum. Unfur- 
niahed Accommodation nt a 
rental of 10% of salary, 
or furnlahen at IBMM of 
Housing allowance or 20% 
of_ pensionable salary. 
F.S.S.U., Study and 


F.S.S.U. , u„ u 

Travel Grant. Up to 
rive(3l full eaiHaai tat 


University of 
Bradford 

LECTURESHIP IN 
CHEMICAL 
ENGINEERING ’ 

wi ^h°H B r r «nuirad 

----..“StflbstB • to 


flveiai full pasaagaa (at 
approved rates) on 
appointment and on nor- 
mal termination. Detailed 
application (3 copies) glv- 
ln B full particulars of 


_ . Hirncuinri or 

qualifications and axperl- 
dpto of blrtn, morlt- 
'jL .“■“tye and the names 
j™ addresses of thrae(S) 


"■■r — wi ui inrap a 

should he sent by 
30 Daoember 10B3 to the 
.."Un^erAlty -or 
the Weal Indies, St. A u- 


The appointee will M 
expected primarily to cos. 
tribute to tha tesebinn of 
medical laboratory science 
courses. A KnowladDB el , 
cell biology would be U. 
advantage, aa would a > 
knowledge of corapultr 
uppllcatlona. The BPROlp* 
toea will be expected (£ . 
assume dutlea on fOMsarr 
1 . 1 9B4 or ns soon a* • 

poaalble thereafier. 

Anuuul aalariea 
onnunblet are: 8?nior . 

acule I : ^KSg ® 1 

983.740 lfia.9,0%- 

£94,460): ainfrTulorUl; 

£ 19.577) ISterllns ' 

lent ns a* Novembor ». 
19B3). Starting solar/ w'!' 
depnnd on qiiallflcatlom . 
and experience. 

At current rutcd. . 

l'lf'H ta5 of W groa l a° l In com.' 

Housing bMteflU 

tal of 7'A% ofseiorr 

children's ed»«cntlon n io 

wances, loavfl 
bpnnrits are provided. 

Further pjrtleulart B 5j. 
application forma m j " 
obtained rrom Uw- **“££(& - 
tlon of, Commonweang 
Unlveraltlea *^ p,J, fDndD0 ■' 
pardon Square, 

WC1H OPF. or fron u„iti 

Appointments 

Secretary's 2L r in“' KoPB. 

B orally of Hono R0BH 
long Kong. 

Applications close on jjJ .« 

December 1983. - 




guatlne , Trinidad , w . I . 

«i!rf h, ^.>P“L tlou ' ara or th « 

foit Will he sent to all 
MtateRU. but ara also 
?V“IlBb)e on request to tha 

fciSfh t on °C, Common- 
wealth UnlvArfiltlAB 


Assooliitlon 

wealth 

(Apple). 


Visiting 


Fellowships: 


VoJ y *>" Boole i 
■ IBB p.s. Super- 




<» gi, uommon- 
universities 
ae Oordon 
London VVC1 H 
HI 


'•jjjd®* sre fren .to .seiegt 

2i.rS* Brc * 1 . tnd should 


-norther particulars and np- 


ESiip 








. University of 

^ajlYER8ITV 

CTURERSHIP 

^RUSSIAN 


McMteatfer University 
Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada, LfiS 4Kl : 

Assistant 

PROFESSOR 


University of '■ 
Newcastle Upon Tyj 

'Department of ApP 11 .• 

Mathematics 

POSTDOCTORAL 

research 
associate >. 

_ .nulled 


nff.ffllBIIIIC' IEItF - DllcATIONSU|,pLEME NT 25.11.83 


Universities continued 



Australia, 


H allertOM invltsd tor tha follow- 

SgpHti.for wtitoil ipplloatlona close 
oi'toi dates shown. SALARIES 


iuU}4-M30,734; Senior Tutor 
, Kjii-UHilOO; Tutor tAlS.828- 
! (A11S77. Further details end applies- 
loairecBdurt may bs obtained tram 
Its Association of Commonwealth 
IMmRlM {Am tel, 36 Oordon 
Iflusif. London WC1H OPF unless 
xefcttioni are requested direct to 
SfiMnrelty. 


LaTrobe University 
Melbourne 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICS (RE- 
ADVERTISEMENT) 
(FIXED TERM 
4 YEARS) 
DEPARTMENTOF 
POLITICS 

School ol Social Salancaa 

AppUcailoni uc inuied fiom penma 
qualified In pobltil and i Drill theory , 
wcuem ind/ur Southern European nolilkt 
Middle Eui polities. Other ntklj in 
comparative poTiOnwill he ronsldsicd. 
Particular conuduraiion will be ghen 14 Ukkc 
offering poliltcal and social iheory and an 
Intertu and abiJJly in leaching ai rlnl yeai 
level. Prerfoui appllcanu are Invited io revive 
Uielr top Beat! cro. 

Undercertain clrcumlencei a fixed icrm 
■ppQinunem may be e» leaded tor i further 
period of up io two yean. 
i Jmuarv, 1984 


The Unlverally of Melbourne The University of Sydney 


LECTURER 
(LIMITED TENURE) 

In the 

DEPARTMENTOF 
HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY 
OFSCIENCE 

itaondigJuly 19S4 *nd lermlniilng 31 il 
, Dnrter.l9». 

HenciK) iibihe deldof ihe hlnory of 
tcifexicncei allh ipetUl empharie on Ihe 

a ll lit reodeiablo logical k I cocci. 

ail eompeicDce la one or more ofihe 
ttovinifieUiaouM be in advantage 
oddretaW lelainai of idence . 
mapmnidciieB-vKleiy Inieraciloni. 
pttmcfeyddH biological ideecei. 
rumdi rentaridEomnUy pouen ■ PhD. 
bicqpopriile teaddag expenencc. and 
MttiKntdbfactta reiearth. Silary 
A»U)WA».«7. 

UWj.Ai^ 


IfreFflncfefs University 
of South Australia 

CHAIR OF HUMAN 

MORPHOLOGY 

StaioflMiolM 

I ^jfy^lterivmoippiicanuwhoatc 
I TSe School or hie cbd no Iv 

I JfJJJJPjlWoIiha Hinder* Medical 
| j^ffi tedwattengborptalogailte 
^iteUdwrei^wWcharveiadual 

■^StntlMI GOlimanllvhntnll.l 


"■m W 8.W7 pw annum. 

^22“* ™ «umoMin!cal 

"™«l.HippQ(nlae who h odWh 
^MfdMktllilhiii for a cllnkul 


University of Queensland 

CHAIR OF 
JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 

SS«5!2^ll led,f0,n '^tngulihed 

SS-sEnKKx 

^^^MCWoeai would b* 




Wajrop 

entomology 

EiS&Hilfarihea.airof 
hlfi . “duixilarm rrilh a mhua-H.i 


* S^s=:sES3=f- 


POWER INSTITUTE 
OF FINE ARTS 
TUTOR IN 
FINE ARTS 

Appllcaliom are In riled from gredwlci wMi 
ui hanoun degree In Fine Aruwhopoueaa 
tperial Imereti in European renal nance and 
baroque an andarchlleclure.DuOei win 
Inrlude luperviiion of tutorial,, aueument nf 
work end mine related admlnbirathe lulu. 
Some lime will be available for personal 
r ere arch. 

Salary range: SA16.046-SA19JT7 pa. 

Appalnimenl la commence February 1084 
and terminals on 31 December. 1984. Annual 
renewal I be leafier up to three years ol urvtce 
l fivu yean for a PhD Mudent I fa possible but 
nol guaranteed. The University reserves the 
right noi to proceed with any appointment tor 
financial or other reiioiu. 

ApaScutom . Is eluding details or 
qualification*, experience and names of two 
referees, to the Reg In ret, University of 
Sydney. N.S. W. 2006, from whom further 
Information la available. 

Equal employment opportunity Is 
University policy. 

16 Dtiimbdr, 1983 


Ths University of Tasmania 

CONTRACT 
LECTURER IN 
CHEMISTRY 

Application! are invited tor appointment to 
ihe above poaltlon ana three stmt contract 
basis from catty In 1984. Applicants ihould 
have a PhD wlih rise arch experience, 
preferably in computational. Indiuirialor 
organic ctiondiuy. The appointee will be 
required io contribute lotneieachtagof 
organic chemistry at Hnt year level and to 
participate In oiherspeclaUftaiuiKt within 
cifailiigdcpanaeniilprognminciaiidwlll 
be expected to undertake collaborative at 
Independent research. 

31 December, 1983 

LECTURER IN 
ARTTHEORY 

Applications are fnrilod for the above post hi 
the School of Art, whkh offers visual arts 
courses leading to the a word of Maiterof Fine 
Am. DachekirofFfne Ana and Associate 
Diploma or An. Craft and Design, an theory 
being a core subject In all courses . 

A pplicanii ihould be hllv grounded In 20Ut 
century an theory and onbmoryrlrtce it fa 
intended ibaibe appointee will Offer cocrees 
In there anas. Appropriate quillikailmiiind 
tertiary level taichlng experieoca. preferably 
loo dated with nudlo art counet.are 
Imporuol ippalnlment criteria. 
Apjw lntmeni will be on* three year con tract 

14 December, 1983 

Griffith University 

LECTURER 

(CONTINUING 

APPOINTMENT) 

(INDUSTRIAL 

SOCIOLOGY/ 

INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS) 

8ahoo1 ol Social and Indualrial 
Admlnlatrallon 

The School of Sods! and Industrial 


jHaS-’i 


- Uw UfWhrtiljr, QPO Bo « d.jc^f^'ACt awJT^ 5 ^ ' 

ComrrwiiwflfVi Univoralllpa (ApqH), 36 Gordon I 

no aniftatim fonq. Applicant aftouJd id thQ RBdftMpofttTu^ i 

Jemmy ib$4 b ctmfcuhim vRaa, W-trf 

-toteraate, toa^ervyWr IWO wxWt-tatKj ' 

• riiawrdt Biiowdtep w eenh^ *te»a^.rttowi^«ire8rt^ .1 




Dpmuvr j an, rs 

funded by an dwal** ’ - 

search grant, enn ( . I . 0 ur- 

■. . 

dynarnlM. or r ecaa*l V . , 






B on-linaar 
quationa 
Th*ory. 


*®S'. 


. co age. n 

'. Mparltenca. , . -»■ *>■ 








dfw'l^ft'OrV'.v-'; wSipil: 


gte^^V^yWl* 1 research sod 


Bniverrity of 

-Keel© 

: :: 

.■fflfUss'-- 

oir" t»*W 


g»ri oui course* and retevdi 

Critical Themn in Work and Orpnlmiloos. 


University College 
London 

Department of EnaliBh 

LECTURESHIP 

Appjicationa ara invltsd 
for a Loot urea lilp from ilta 
atari of, the Spring term in 
January IflM.The Depart- 
ment would l|ke lo lntar- 
view tBachara chiefly In- 
toraated In post wth Qen-. 


Cr.mpj rain* fnduM ml Rehu, .in an.l i lie 
Social UrgumsBi ton of Indu ,i rial r. mflic i 

The SchuxAivcoaecmeJ u.th lexhin* snj 
rexc»rchlnihBiiruLluieiardpioi.ev.eM.| 

ad cue hi rvt ton In orgux.vBi.on ol oil typo,. 

The Usithttor of Adminti ration ilcgicc 
pragramme pursues a pi. ,blem unenir J jnd 
inierdiidpllnsry appruieb 

It h e ipected lhal the lwcexxhi I a pnlu jnt 
will ton tribute to the School in ui lent r, ne 
and preferably bath, of [he following u eav 
tfanneiof the latwur process . clan and 
Industrial c onPin srulur an u nde r lianding ul 

induuns I instil ul Ions ( bsrgulning itruc lure v 
irade unluni. management, ami the naiel An 
■hilly locosiribule to ■ comparailse 
peispecilve would be desirable 

The successful appl u'snl is espccied (o hold 
a ppiopnile lenten quslll'caUcrni lle/ihc 
ssill be offered ■ full-time continuing 
appoimment. Salary SA22, 4?ft-SA:').*fi 7 

BencRts include su penumu ruan . 
rite °t be t ship of I hit Invalid PcmiunsSchcme 
and assistance with housing. CmsisoI lures 
end assuiance wuh removal cipentrt wsll be 
J^toj^rlrt^wifromouHitle Brisbane 


Murdoch University 
Perth, Western Australia 

h^dom lo be uken up is won as possible ui 


School of Veterinary StudteB 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SMALL ANIMAL 
SURGERY 

(Ref: EN03BB) 

The appotmee wiD be a member of ■ group of 
four naff retponifble for teaching imll 
animal ■ioiSbs and will be expected io 
contribute tectureion ibedlamosii and 
l ha ripy of disease corn# UooiTnimillsnlmah 
loduoini ophthalmic condltkws. Teachlog 
duliei wU todude ihe pcovOlon of clinical 
iuBructioa for groups of irudents In Ikesmlll 
animal hotpilaTand a major commitment to 
teaching inrgfca] techniques in ihe surgery 
laboratory. Liaison with colleagues is 
expected and a llmhod nwiifbuiion wcounex 
fat the eariv yean of the veterinary programme 
te required. 


The lurcetsful appllcam wlllbe irapomlble 
forprovtdlng suigfcal servicesiothn ool- 
paifenl and referral clinics and will hive 
cb ideal ropoMMfejr foe cases in the htuplul. 
After boun dntlei era i hared with coflaaguet 
and Involve ihatraaunent of imaH anfasai 
medical and tragical e merge ndri. 
Encanrapmeoi wlBbe given redevelop an 
area of tcsearch anduconiribuie to 
postgrad u ne training and continuing 
vetariniiy eduesdon. The appointee mint 
how ■ veterinary degree registrable U 
WermnAuivtlia. 

6 Ftbruery. 1984 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN EQUINE 
MEDICINE AND 
SURGERY 

(ftefl END284) 

Hu appointee ihould have n ibong 
com mil man to the horaohidtairy and wlllbe 
required to mslnialn ihe SeHooTi eqoinn 
practice and to arrange andcondic! duieein 
mitten relevant to the hone. These include 
handling and manigemeal tecbnlquei. 
breeding, nuiritloa, medUne and lutgety . 
Thlx will Involve paidciparian In the ter» 
animal clinical practice, annul trflhpnvaic 
practh toners and lbs various equine 
ladDstriei (racing, HMtlngand pfeaiun bone 
groups). Interest In equine meaith will bn 
actively c neounged. Tbe ippdMee should 
haweonridenbie nperinea In equine 
medicine and surgery . 

The pou In un an sDlmal surgery It svallable 
on acootraa bull and tha poll b equine 
medicine and imgsry iiavaUibtoon cither 
teaurable or a contract basil. The eon tract 
would be to Bra yarn renewabb Kimt. 

Cbndlrioni of appotetninl tot both 
lectured and centred ippotatmenti Inrinda 

mpemmuidon, loQg service ieese.antiida 
studies programme , paymenl nf fires to Penh 
for appointees and dependant lustily 


lake up*p[k.., n imrni if.-lfciej^id ihv n.m.x 

■ »IJret-.rwl three in.lcxxi. -iuI r, fc k<s 

should re i-'hibe K isi«nel rrlficer. MurJ.*h 
uHtrislis.MuiJuih. Wciio n Au-,| jlra 
M sn.by ih- duxrng J.ti Applu jixit ihould 
rcqucii iheihice piiifmlnpdlrclcKfiin 
wine inxmi.diii(|y qu-.uixgiheippropniic 
re fei reme numhci i. . the Pc i-.onncl Ulfi.ct 
MuidiBh IhmeiMj 
ApplicjnitreMdenllnihrLiniird 
KlneJum Futupc .-.r Alnu.anhc nnx: ..I 
applKSUunihuuld st-ArlorwciJONCfuiihci 
copy ol theu cpplic.tl ,,n to Aivociaiiun .-.f 
Cumin, •n«ealihLlnivcnilinlAppli). 3r. 
QuiJanSquaru. I unJon WCm r.pp . 

4 Ffblujry . |4St 

TheUnlvarsliyof 
Western Australia, Perth 

LECTURER 

(TENURED) 

TUTOR (3 YEAR 
FIXED TERM) 
DEPARTMENTOF 
COMPUTER SCIENCE 

As a result of an Increase iniludcnl numbers 
the department uerpuuSngiiuialf and nnw 
seckiappIkaUuD) for two posts which will be 
available from III Jinuasy. ]«M. Tho 
dejunment'i tmernix Ik Inlhcccmril area ol 
compute i science: piagrammlng, language,, 
sc rusniifs , especially the newer aieuuf 
funnlosal itid logic piogra mm leg. ftTth these 
new poiiUuM we Intend clilienoconsolldsic 
nuicuncnilnteicinoTcipandouracilvlitci. 
■nd appllcanu wlihmtercilllainy unci 
computer idence (Including ihcccntial areas 
retorted Id above) are Invited tospply . 
TheTutorli lobe responsible far tfw 


oigiElsitlanof the flat year Isboraiory which 
eaters tor iboel 400 uudeoli. Fluency In 
Pascal Is cumJll, and experience with 
PDP-11 machines dmlntde. 


us. Fluency In 
erfencewlih 


For Use leciaretfalp ■ PhD Is sought. 

1 1 though applkanu not so qualified but with 
rekvaBlnperietsee will be considered. For 
iheTkiuushlpin Honours degree In 
Computer Setecce li required Appointment 
tolheToUnhta win he fora fixed termor 
three jcuawhh uuhb prospects ol 
combuatbn. Dene flu lad ode. 
supmnMidou, fareslo Perth tor appointee 
a ndfuDy dependant family and removal 
allowance and fix the Lectureship study lent 
a od long service leave and homing ban 
scheme. 

J7 December, 1983 


sicuiullahb academic 


LECTURER IN 
CIVIL ENGINEERING 
(GEOMECHANICS) 

(3 YEAR FIXED TERM) 

Applicants ihould posies* suitable academic 
qualifies Koto and hive strong theoretical 
background aod raswtb experience In 
Oeomethulci. 

Hie appolti ice trill ba evperied in lecture lo 
□mtorgraitwm and postgraduate student* 
and to undertake research. The Depaiisnenl 
of Ovti Engineering hcxpandiiBiltotf [vibes 
1st Otomeoula, ondhaicommeaced 
uxbtlngiha Gecunrehanlei Labtualoey with 
tho purchase o(n modemiriaxlil testing 
system andi number of ndcrocom pul en. An 
Inieresi In computer anpUciUoniwouM bean 


advuMge. ninherlntarmiifon may ba 
obiafneafrum the Head ofihe Department of 
CMl Engineering. 

Beneflutecludasuperaniiuitlon.rnieiio . 
Perth fbrmtpobiae and dependant boil ly and 
re moral as mince. 

19 Dttmber, 1983 


SENIOR TUTOR/ 
LECTURER IN 
ENGLISH 

(3 YEAR FIXED TERM) 

DEPARTMENTOF 

ENGLISH 

(pyoarflxacltemi) 

D^MrimantofEngllah 

AppUcailtm ire Invited from ptrsoni with 
tpproprlaloHailllnljoasIninyirftlH 
totkaringfieldi! medieval, reoaiaanM . 


elghMemhcoMury, nineteenth ceateiy and 
iwenttahccnitny literature, as wefl as 
Australian and American Utesaiuin and 


• r- 





-U £14,193 plus -SI ,T Hfi 
Lpttdon gjfowaripo. ' 


1 . j f , , 


Par Ibasbors I wo posts i 
Procedure tor apflrailean Tbero Is no 
prescrlbedsMScStkinform.bulTWO 
COMPLETE SETS of detailed appUcalloni 

’ - ' te reference number , 

,de tells of 

■nraij H uou~.-.. u , career history with 
deseriprionof posts held, area of special 

enmpetBBceiBdliiuroil.reteerriicotnt 

or curreo by bring unde rukcn,pcr(«Jiv1ewi 

on nothing, mmabenUpof ^ pmfarioari 


to tbesr.Uri or relev* wmirerlil 
Isbcd by the appBcoM , when (ratable » 


University of. 
Salford 

Daporimont of Modern 
Language* 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER 

lrivliod ' 

from amiably qualified candi- 
dates’ for a two yaar tornpor- 

f 

— :a given teq candidates in 

,sps 4 ,Bt,c8 ot a ^ M 

I: . 

atrar. Ury^r^ .. 

xt: 913) •: 

oas bbmpiaMtr -apWtoe^ >. 


conuinpciTaiy Uterary theory. The aWUly to 
Hath In own thin one ofihue Heidi wOT be 
ansdviMlu. 

DMeflaTncbidenipernoniilbn, tores to 
Penb for ippriniceand lUtydapeoilqni 

bmllyindienniil allowance. 
VDKtmbtr.im 

Fbr the above three posts 
CoodhlHi of appointment Mil be tpedfled In 
any oflerofwpol otmant wHeh may be trade 
u a reiuli of uw above atherilteKteos. 

Applies tfeoa In dnplkalb Haling M HSMori 
pajticultn . qua I IQcs i tpro sad eipc ifcoes aod 
she aamet and addreoet of three reftraes 
should retch the St if Bag Officer, Univert 
of Wetiern AtutisOa, Ncdiadi, Wesun 
Auirraka 009. iff (hethiilni dates sis ted. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Depot-truant or Polities 

LECTURER 

Application* ara Invited ror 
the abova post available from 
1 . October \ §54. Qunllflca- 
tlons ond apodal iisieraata in 
□no or mom areas at Pnlftlca] 
Thatiry (Polltloal Philosophy, 
IdoolODlaa, Pplitlral Sociolo- 


The Fupuu New 
Guinuii Univerwity Of 
Tei'hiiolufjy 

l»>i>>lrliix-iii irl II,-, ii|i «i| 

•Mill i:«IIIIIIIIMI I, ,■ 1 1 r ■ SI -> 

Eli i j a r i rl i ■ • i 

A|>|illi n I Inns urn In v II (-• I 
I Or t fie^ft -ll.xw Inn 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR (Power 
Engineering) 

.. A VBimuy CtaKTf. Ill Slip 
Held (if power p n,|l iir-i.r- 
lug. A 1i|qt,»-r iluon'o >mil 
itraLlilnil quails Ic utlnns 

Will he pro Tit red ull.l ln- 
rluntrlal ex PC r lint t t- |h 
• Buriitlul. prrfrruhlv -In 
ptiwnr vyainnia. 

Spl ujrv : Sttnlor Lerturer 
K 1 S. 7 20 pur mi nil rn ■ 

A^' 0 r J“IC Pi'afnaanr 

K3 1.720 par annum IK1 *= 
Ssq. 0.7 7 83 nnprox . i . 

PRINCIPAL 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER/SENIOR 

TECHNICAL 

OFFICER 

Applicants should nos- 

certifies! tn/hlgher 
carlipfca to qisalirirallnn In 
□ lartronlc- or tolucorrs- 
mun leak Ion onnlnnerlnn or 
equivolanl. Tii« position 
roqulrea a innlura person 
with oxperienre in ana- 
logue) and digital nlertro- 
nil- ayskqms. The aurnuas- 
fill applicant will Im cx- 
pncind to nruanlan unci 
riinilisi-l training fair PNt) 
technicians in hotli mm- 
lonun anil digital implica- 
tions and ths> inulntnnanrr 
ol lust oquipntonl. 

Salary: Bnnlur Tnclnilcal 
Of riinr K 1 4 , 860 — K I A. 643 
par ail i Mini - 1*1-1 lit: Inal 

Toclmlt-nl Offlior KIT. 870 

S or annum sKl = sin. 

.7783 approx. ). Appoint- 
snont level will depend 
upon qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications clnse an 16- 
Decemlier 1983. 

TIib Initial contract will 
be for 3 years. Other be- 
nefits include s gratuity of 
24% taxed at 3 % . 
nppulntmant and repatria- 
tion Fores, leave Fares Tor 
the staff member and 
family after 18 months of 


allowances, six weeks paid 
leava per year, education 
rarea and assistance to- 
wards school faee and sub- 
sidised housing. Salary 
continuation and medical 
boneflt schemes are avail- 
able. 

Detailed nppllcatlana. 
(two copies) with curricu- 
lum vitae, together with 
the names and addresses 
or three rerareaa. should 
be sent to The Registrar. 
Papua Now Guinea Uni- 
varsity of .Technology. Pri- 
vate Mall Bag. Lua. Papua 
New Guinea. Applicants 
resident in the United 
Klnnddni. Should also sand 
one copy -to the Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth 
Universities (Appta). 3G 

K Gordon Square. London 
cl H opf, rrom whom 
rthar general Informa- 
tion may be obtained. HI 


University of 
Bristol 

School or Education 

RESEARCH . 
ASSOCIATE 

Required from 


April. 1984 for Bit BSRC* 
Tundad comparative ra- 
aoaroh project on 

teachera' conceptions or 
their pro/eaalcinal reapon- 
al unity in England and 
Franca. Candiaatea should 
have a higher dogren In 
education Plus aoraa 
taachlng exparlance. 

Fluent French la oil essen- 
tial requirement far tho 
pail and axperlenca of the 
French educational system 
would be ' desirable. The 
appointment, which is ror 
three years, will be on tho 
raaearah staff scale 1A. 
according to age and ex- 
perience . 

Applications, giving de- 
tails of qualifications and 
experience, together with 
tho names and addresses 
Of two referees, should ba 
senl by Friday. 2nd De- 
cember, i 983. to tha 
a acretn ry , Uni vara I ty or 
nrlstal School or Educa- 
tion,- 30 — 

Bristol, 


Bristol School of Educa- 
tion,- SB. Berkeley Square! 
BrlaloT.ES 8 iiA (Barer! 
ones CWHti • frdin whom 
further imrtlculara irisy be . 
obtained, HI 


■ University of 
London 

Bedford College end 
Royal Holloway College 

Re Dent's Park and Bah am 

DIRECTOR OF 
APPLIED SOCIAL 
STUDIES COURSES 

Appllqallona are Invited 
for the above POat. which 

retirement or the nreanni 
Director, .rrom ■ well qual> 
I fled graduates with ex- 
perience in professional 
social work training. 


qqlradT 


Economy! re 


i . the range 
D ror IrOCtpr- - 


» no i uiroomr Win ue re- 
■poitelfale ror the running 
of the M-Sc. in Social 
Work courae, the planning 
of rSevBlopmanta In appllod 
social studios courses, and 
for developing . related re- 


ars, accord I rid to age, .qual- 1 " • 
iricotlons and exparlCnco. ■ • C: 

• . • £1 4, 

a plication -■ farms ,. --arid janr 

*r. partfculera- may be. . -.•nd 


8 Parle. -i^prtdQn 


Memorial University 
of Newfoundland 
Canaria 

fm ullv >if llu tint- v-i 
A'Jmlul^iriiilran 

FACULTY 
POSITIONS TO BE 
FILLED DURING 
1984 

Tlir Futility uf Uutlnaia 
Admlnlsl ratlun . Mtincirlal 
(Jnl Vf-ralty of Newfound- 
land, |« lGtkiiut npplha- 
(lona (or I ar ii it y poaltlunt 
to lit Hihtti durlnu I9B4 
Vaeanciu* exist In the ful- 
lowlng nrnast— Armunllng 
“ Flnana-»r — Mnnnqrriient 
Informal Ian Sysiornt — 
Small Bust nets — llunlnoss 
Pollr.y — Management Stl- 
ante — Cnneral Munaqe- 
mr-nl . 

. The Faculty nf ilualneia 
Admliilalratlon lias 630 
iraidbruraduatH atiulents 
enrolled In iha only irrrn. 
di lad (ull-ilmr eiMipnralivr 
(sandwich) undernruduate 
Rualnfss prugrummn in 
Cunada. This pronramme 
roqulrnn thnt atndcnts 
aliernaiB ihelr evorlemli 
acmeaiars with wurl _ , 
placements In Industry. ‘‘ 
Almost 100 siitdants are 
enrolled In the M.B.A. 
programme, most of thorn 
on a part-time baala. Tha 
Facufty also opsratRs a 
Center Tor Management 
development and an Instl- 
tuta for Small Business 
Sludlna. 

. Memorial Unlverally or 
Newfoundland lias an en- 
rolment of appruxlmately 
10,000 itudnnt* and nffara 
a full rniige of prun- 
rammns tlirnugh thn rorul- 
tfiia of Arts. Buslnasa 
Administration, Si Innco, 
Modlclnn, Enolnaorlnn. 
and Education: and the 

SclinolB of Niiralnii. Social 
Work, and Fliysh al Educa- 
tion and Alhlnllra. 

, Applicants nhnuld hotd a 
uoriarnl dogren or be 
nearing cumplnilon of a 
doctoral programme. Per- 
sona holding a Master's 
deorea. aupplamontet] by 
prnfeaaional training and -i 
axperlancu, may also ap- 
ply. Appointments will be 
moan nt a rank appropri- 
ate to qualifications and 
experience. 

Selected appllcanu will 
be Interviewed In London, 
and poaalbly other loca- 
tions. in January 1984. 

Interested applicants 
should sand complata In- 
formation to Dr James a. 
Barnes. Dean. Faculty of 
Business Administration. 
Memorial University of 
Newfoundland, st. John's. 
Newfoundland. Canada 
AID 3X3. An additional 
(opf. of tha application •— 1 
should bo annt to the ’ 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities 

lAppts), 36 Cordon 
Shuaro, London WC3H 
OFF. Candidates should 
supply complete curricu- 
lum vitae, statement of In- 
terests. list or publica- 
tions. - and names and 
addresses of three re- 


Applications close an 30 
Novamber 1983. 

_ In .. accordance with 

Canadian . Immigration 
rot icy. prefarence. In tha 
first Instance will ba given 
to Canadian cltlsens and 

S armanant residents of 
anada. HI 


The University of the 
South Pacific 
Suva, F(ji 

. SENIOR LECTURER 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
(Post 83/91) 

A Master’s degree In -In- 
dustrial Aria or equivalent la 
required t a doctorate ia de- 
sired, Applicants should have 
tea.rhlng experience In indust- 
rial Arts at both tha aacondary 
schorl I level end . in a post- 
secondary te seller education 
program mo. Administrative 
experience would ba ' cons!- - 
derad os a positive asset. The 

R ueful candidate will work 
ond or a five ate ff team 
retiponslble ror teaching all 
iha industrial Arts courses In 
the nawly completed 1 Indust- 
rial Arts complex. Preference 
will be given to candidates , , 

a uBilfled to teach Creative >i 
oftgn. Technical Drawl ngo- 
■ id □ reptile Aria and/or P 
(Mechanical or Electric*..,. 
Salary will be in accordance 
. with qualifications and ex- 
perience In the Senior Lectur 

In. addition 

rovldes gratuity amounting 
, K of basic a alary, 
polntment allowance end. 
oject to the University's 
current housing. Policy, partly 
furnished accommodation at a 
i or 1 8yi% of salary. The 
relty will pay an, allo- 
wance in lieu of auperniinua- 
tlon of 10% or etandard sal- 
ary. In lame coxae thle sllo- 


ie appointee's ax latino su- 
rnnnuatlon schema aubi act 
a decision on acceptabully, 
the schema by yio Coromfs- 
oner of ..inland Revsnun 


Jlj will bo 

contract period of three year, 
and may ba renewable b> 
mutual adreament. CindT- 

vitae with full 
era. names 

SSiOT 


from the Ass on la 


r.:. 


t 1 : 

' 1 

'■ l' 


?!'■ . 
•*«»***. ■'■ 




’ 'l - 4 s ‘'1 ■ 














THE TIMES HI GHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMFyr 


Universities continued 



Fellowships 


University of 
Zimbabwe 

Applications arc invited 
fur (he following posts: 

Dnpnrimniir of Economics 
1 4 posts) 

LECTURESHIPS/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS: 

Applicants should b« suit- 
ably qualified and have 
specialised knowledge of 
two or more of the fol- 
lowing disciplines: ill Btn- 
llstlcs and Eroiiometrlca 
4 II > Advanced Economic 
Theory (III) Agricultural 
Economics and Rural De- 
vslnpmenl (jvi Monetary 
Economics. Public Finance 
and Public Sector Econo- 
mics (vi Indiictriet Econo- 
mics and Plonnino- 

LECTURESHIPS/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURESHIPS: 

.Jr ' Department of Computing 
Science (3 posts) 

Prospective ran did a let. 
slioulil liavu llnlvnrslty 
UMirhlntf nr id research os- 
perlenru In biislneas anil/ 
or srlnntlflc nmiinli uf 
Computing Science. An In- 
Inrusi In mu ro-cnmpuler 
hardware and dainhnne 
would he advfliitHgnpus, 

SALARY SCALES: 

Lariurer Crndn II: 
ZJD.936 h 433 - Sid. 236. 
l.orliiror Grade 1: 

ZS 14.68 8 k 433 - 13.130 
x 46 tl - 13.3 88 x A fiO - 
116.3411. Hon lor Lecturer: 

> <uo - 

Appulntmnikt nil iibnva 
scales arcnrdlnu to qual- 
ifications and experience!. 

. CONDITIONS OF SER- 
VICE: Bath pnrmausnt and 
/ . , short-term contractu are 
« . offered. Persona who are 
not Zimbabwean rllluous 
may fas appointed only on 
a short-term contract hauls 
with an Initial contract 
period of two years. 
Short-term contracts may, 

In exceptional cases bo ax- 
tended. 

Six capias of applica- 
tions, giving full personal 
particulars {Including ru|l 

S ome, plnce and date of 
Irth, etc.), quallflaatlans. 
employment and experi- 
ence, present salary, data 
of availability, tclsphono 
numbar and, names and 
addresses of thraa rs- 
'*• ■ f or C£* B U? ,l,d be addressed 
v to the Director. Appoint- 
ment* and Paraonnal. Uni- 

iS'.'jrf 1 E ‘TSf?’ 

fww* zvn? 

; . pSSfi 


on reouaat. 


„ AMlIcenia should send 
on additional copy of tlielr 
application to the AmdcIb- 

jg^ta^swsar^* 

jteflr •9rr\&* L who o i!i' 

£y. p r. e 5.n. f i?.7. ,c,ilBM — 

of ^'ppUmuSm f ,°s r iZ c *A?. 

comber 1 983. HI 


The University. of 
Lancaster 

Department of der pi an 
. Studies ■ 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN 
GERMAN • 


■ Application* are Invited 
from appropriately quel- 
tried graduates for a Tem- 
porary Lootureah Ip In the 

55M?---R a W r J n S! B “ t - fo r t,|e 

should nave. special romno- 


..1- -“IV* VI -VUI 

■F llteratnre nnd/o 
otiiel liletarV. am 
Ueb be willing, t 
te n uoneldeniblB 
language teaching 
he ijepartmbpt. 

Snlory lo bo at the, .low- 


Further particular* may 
be obtained (quoting re- 

SMir-,to’84S"J!K 

L5nc»«.r. “‘"Xl D “'WW: 

Bffiiss,.- . 


A’tat'Coptaa), 

feroaa. 


k 

1.1 


••• - v •■■■ 0 ijx. ; ; 

1 {■ Uuivcirsity of-," 

•• ; . London ; • ./■ 

■ Birkbfccfc Collegb • -*• 

• i UiCTURER IN : 1 
MODERN SOCIAL : V-. 

r ;:v/ history.* t 

^tturft'rln ■ 

' Modern Boeital TllxtaVy in ■ 
tna: nepBL'tment or History ■■ 

: ’ ■ tWLV !£.*««•» tpt - : October ■' 


£3,056 p.a. i plus £li IBB. 

P .h. . London Allowance. 

li r til a r dotnlle end np- 
plication forms may do 
obtained from tha Assis- 
tant Secretary (Paraon- 
gpn, fTKESl, nirkUaok 

coilago. Mater Street, 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of Economics 

MULLENS 
LECTURER IN 
FINANCIAL 
MANAGEMENT 

Applications are fnvltod 
for a lectureship in lilt 
Daportment of Economics. 
This lectureship arises 


from support received by 
the University through 
genorcous contributions by 


a number or City Institu- 
tions. and Is In remembr- 
ance of tho University's 
first Treasurer. Sir Wil- 
liam Mullens, to mark hie 
services both to the City 
and to the University. 

The successful candidate 


will be expected tel to 
participate in the depart- 
ment 's undergraduate 


teaching programme, and 
In particular the teaching 
of finance ta undergradu- 


ate students. There may 
also be on opportunity to 
roach on the MSc course 
In Htiorgy Economics; (b) 
to undertake research In 
rinanre. In areas related 
tu the department’s ex- 
isting research activities. 

Salary will be In the 
range or £7, 190 - £t 4. 133 

f ier annum. Slips ran n un- 
ion under US8 conditions. 

Further particulars ore 
nvallablo from tho 

A endemic Registrar (LPOl. 
University of Surrey, 
aulldford. Surrey, OuB 
SXM.Or telephone Oulid- 
rord 57I3R1 nxt 633. Ap- 
plications from men and 
woman, in the form of a 
curriculum vitae, Including 
the names and addresses 
of three referees, should 
bo sent to tha same 
address by 0 December 

0?O/THE?S? >t,nfl rn '™„ C ? 


University of 
Surrey 

Department of 
Microbiology 

LECTURER IN FOOD 
MICROBIOLOGY 

We are seeking to 
appoint a lecturer in Food 
Microbiology to contribute 


appoint a lecturer m Food 
Microbiology to contribute 
to both the undergraduate 
and postgraduate teaching 
and research efforts of the 
Microbiology Department. 
He/ahc should have a de- 
sire to apply m I croorgan- 
leme for the modification 
of existing food producte 
and/or the generation or 
mvslDNMwla. Applicants 

niochomista (Food Sci- 
ence. Nutrition Food Pro- 
cessing t end Hotel and 
Catarlng staff. Applicants 
should possess a PhD or 
equivalent with e good 
flret degree In, a relevant 
(tree of Mlcroblology/Food 
Twplsoolsepsr . Preference 
wjH be given to those who 

Rufus trie I "exp a r "anca _ r *“ or 

annum according to quei- 
conditions. 

_ ’f/fEloS 1 : Particulars are 

evatlBbla from the 


be expected to Interface 
wUh Chemlcnl Engineer*, 
niochomiais (Food Scl- 

M U, r n H r cTs? Vn°d 

should 1 B pos»e ss Hli 


Academic negletrer JLFO), 

s^rj^sw 

■wsaarin w « 0 n 

our^ieulum vitae. Including 

ft" t l?reS * r a rare e a ahoqfS 
53— Mnt t to. the earns 
December 

roropol l?f 


The University of 
Aston in. Birmingham 

• Deporimenl of Modern 
Languages 

LECTURER IN 
FRENCH 
LANGUAGE/ 
LINGUISTICS 


Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
University College of 
North Wales 

LECTURESHIP IN 
AGRICULTURE 

Applications are Invftod 
from those with qualirics- 
tlons and experience In the 
field ol Animal Production 
for (he above post In tha 
Collage's Department of 
Aor! culture. 

Candidates should have a 
first degree In Agricul- 
ture. good farm practical 
experience end postgradu- 
ate research experience In 
the field of livestock pro- 
duction and Improvement 
with special reference ta 
cattle and sheep, 

The appointment will be 
made at the lower end of 
the Universities Lecturer 
Scale I £7. 1 90— £14, 125 per 


Applications Itwo 

copies!, (another with tho 
namea ana addresses or 
three referee*, should be 
sent to the Administrative 
Asslstent. Registrar's 

Office, University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, 
Gwynedd from whom 
rurther particulars may be 
obtained. 

Closing date for applica- 
tions: Monday, Sth Janu- 
ary. 1984. 

This a re-advertisement 
and , previous applicants 
need not re-apply. HI 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIP IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 

_ Applications are invited 
for a Lectureship In the 
Department of Industrial 
Engineering. Candidates 
should havo a higher de- 
gree In engineering, statis- 
tics or applied matheme- 


graa In engineering, statis- 
tics or applied mathema- 
tics. Duties will Include 
undergraduate teaching In 
engineering mathematics, 
statistics end quality 
assurance, and elao post- 


a rnduate teaching In in 
uatrlal statistics. Expert 
ence In tartiery love 
teaching is desirable. 


Annual ealary (super- 
an nimble) Is on an fl- 

S|r,|S“ lB: him 780 r 

19,577 approx.) (Sterling 

irywn* y..v„s.” v :as?, r 

. iti'i. 

At current rotes, salor- 
Im ,wlll not exceed 
13% or grasa Income. 

children s education olio- 

^“n n . C r , l t s 1 S?S%r"o n v d I d7d 0d,C - 1 

SI ffttt'M 

» obtained from the AsbocIb- 
°P of Commonwealth 
ni vers I ties (Appts), 36 
yorAgn „„ s J UBpa > . London 
WC1H .OFF, or rrom the 
Appointments Unit, 

SBaretDry’i Office, Uni- 

Sgjp cte 

ftssusr «p-i“ ,on- * I? 


University of 
Oxford 
Balliol College 
DOMUS 

SCHOLARSHIP 


I The College -wiii orrer 
w# 7pe aetiolnrshlps to 
students • beginning post- 

J reduBle study in October 
9B4 who ere liable to pay 
see at the unaubaldtzed 


('averaona') pete 
that candidates 


Massey University 
Palmerston North, New 
Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

Applications era sought 
from persons with 
appropriate qualification* 
In any of the Meld* of 
accounting and finance In 
which teaching I* offered. 
Applications will also be 
welcomed rrom persons 
who have demonstrated 
scholarship in conceptual 
or technical areas with re- 
levance to teaching end re- 
search in accounting. 

The appointee will en- 
gage In teaching and re- 
search as part of the mul- 
tidisciplinary Faculty of 
Business Studies. Oppor- 
tunities exist for academic 
staff ta contribute to the 
activities of units closely 
associated with the Facul- 

a , such ns the Business 
imputer Systems Re- 
search Centro, end the 
Manugement, Education 
end Development Centre. 

NzV^Sil4. NZ,fl, ' a60 - 

Further details of this 
position and of tha Uni- 
versity. together with con- 
ditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Secretary Genera], Asso- 
ciation or Commonwealth 
Universities (Appts). 36 
S/JTw'J n „ Square . London 
WC1H OPF. or from the 
Registrar or tho University 
with whom applications 
close on 13 December 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Department of French 
studtea 

LECTURER 

Applications ere Invited 
for tho post of Lecturer in 
the Department of French 
8tudles. Candidates should 
neve a specialist Interest 
Hi the modern French lan- 
guags. The successful 
candidate would be ex- 
pected to contribute also 
to the general teechingoof 
the Department and. In 


particular, to assist in the 
teaching of French litera- 
ture and society of the 
nineteenth or twentieth 
centuries. The post Is 

1B84* b * rr ° m lMt ° ctaber 

Salary will be at an 
appropriate point on tha 
Lecturers' scale: £7,190 - 
£14,135 p.a. according to 

pSrlence f CBt,on “ “ r,d " x * 

j.'SKSM.rfr'iS'W. BK 
“„»ss 

whom application* <5 
copies), together with the 
names and addressee of 
throe ' referee* , should be 
lodged not later then 14th 
Deoember 1983. Please 
quota reference THEE). Hf 



' bra 

w'lllrtb- 

,t) r'dj* ir 


.■Si® (it HOBdamlc merit pre- 
■ S®P k i. !lh8n}8®lvee. One • 
win be mode in 
£5 d *n the 

th £. Pt lL college 

eUiqlte • both men and 
JXpnmb. Details may be 
. from the _tutor 

* ’’ • - •**' 

Uhlvereity College 
, * London 

; HUlory^rtbs^lvec.Uy 

RESEARCH ' 

; '..;ASgtSTANT" ?;••• •: 

. work” hair- 


UMIST 

LECTURERIN PAPER 
SCIENCE 

»hh , fS ll(! f ,,on ! B re Invited for 
.which has . been 
or ta pi!?ill ,d B lS the Department 
iirr tinder the 

dUSSfeSsiSS 

uaiaizeo Tta Paper- oonserysUon. 

yovidad C^ andldates shouid preferobly 

t.^aufft. . .Jnjve i a first deqrse In physics 
and an appropflate higher da 

Requests for application 
J®.™/ 1 ■ nd farther par tlculqra, 
3h^2°K_ r " r °r? nca P8/176 
Hl2"i d *{? a«nt to The Rea- 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY 
Department ol Mathematics, 

statistics & Computing 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for 
a Research Fellowship to 
undertake research on 
problems In dynamic fluid- 
structure Interaction. The 
Fellow will be concerned 
with devising numerical 
and analytical techniques 
for the scattering and 
radiation of acoustic waves 
by elastic structures. 
Applicants should possess, 
or be about to obtain, a 
PhD or have equivalent 
qualifications in 
Mathematics, Physics or 
Engineering. Previous 
work in acoustics Is not 
necessary but experience 
with Integral equation or 
finite element methods 
would be an advantage. 
Financial support Is 
provided by the Ministry of 
Defence and the salary 
scale la £7,21 5-£1 1,508. 
Placing on the scale will be 
according to qualifications 
and experience. The 
appointment will 
commence aa soon ae le 
mutually agreeable and le 
expected to last for three 
years. 

Application forms, to be 
returned by Friday, 9th 
December, 1 983, can be 
obtained, with further 
particulars, from the 
Personnel Officer, 

Plymouth Polytechnic, 

Drake Circus, Plymouth 
PL48AA. ()630S) 

.MXWW-O .«**; 


University College, 
Cardiff 

Department of Education 

Welsh Centre For 
International Affairs 
(WCIA) 

WCIA FELLOWSHIP 
IN DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION 

. Applications are invited 
fro f5.-. fultobly qualified 
candidates for a WCIA 
Fellowship in Develop- 
ment Education, tenable at 
yntyereity College, Car- 
diff, for n two-year period 
commencing January 1B84. 
The Fellow will be 

appointed as an aoademlc 
m . B SS #p °f the Department 
of Education to: 

_ promote develop- 

*"■«!, education In Wales 
at ell levels; and 

urli^ , the new 

WJbC Alternative Ordln- 
SH 'AO Level in World 
Dovalopment. In the 

Schools or Wales 

i . 8 f. ,Br5 ' " lower end of 
Lecturore scale c£8,000. 

»„A£S l,CB J , 9 n .. forme and 
further details available 
Director, Welsh 

risrvisss 

f<fissr'a6i p 0 v. k ' c ' rd,,r - 

™r C i- B JPi D date -for receipt 
or applications 13th Da- 
oembar 19B3. . H3 


Jocember, 191 


The University of ' . 

Leeds • 

:• uacrpRER, 


. ; University of 
Oxford 

■ Lincoln College ' 

jPTOMAL 
FELLQWSBUP IN 
MODERN HISTORY 


r- 7980 an : ■ ■ dal 
the . UiTl-,-:'- . abl 


frv.-jlo# . tha urii- 




London. WCIE 7HX. tele- 
phone fl 1-080 6633, ext. 
33B. Otherwise, npnllcn- 
inolud- 


tlons (In duplidate) 


Ing full c.v, 'and nnihea of 
.two > referees should be 
sent to the AiMittaiif' 

Secretary ■ •. (Peraonnel), 'I. 
CloelnA data 33nd . Decern- 1 


agK/v. 

. tlelianlari 
. nnd up to 

r.Vifrw 

‘Appiicet 
rurther. pbi 
abtainoa • I 

?& l r r v\® 


■ ■ The' College proposes to 

/ :isrT U iv 


' ; . ® IfoAdort! Allovyenca* 

' » 1 -, F . , . ,, *ther , Ration lam "• ' 


'ClBli>a» 
, In' the c 
.- motecuf 


i.ouia have ape- 


mS?^. on 




4 v «.i'i. r .* 1/1 >■? 





'• ?*? d J T «A° p Hi. Modern Hie- 

l°wanlp, .which la open to 
• eendldated or both eexaa, 
wiik» conjunction 

1 b P .aapecled to 

of 6 St.?ii?*f r,0d - o t p ® rladB 
5 r.«nHS- i h . Bnd .European 
History be rore cl600: hut 

■mSSKS?®* may bo given to 
• • PJPit.Jll 0- wfioae apeolel-: 

torKd . i sw.-. ■ ■ b *rr Bn 

' ii ! : ■ - 

■ ; ana the 


University Of 

■■tear 


courage "afforii r° ,n 
creased knowisdL fo , r . ,n - 

Kirss woVk 

meeta the Kin.. r, V ,r »B 
Wheeler FeHowohiS '/* 
encoureged io 

under ^38* Vesr» 'or***. 

!KaAi3l i.fc orcu *"' 

annum, together with n. 
normal pen.lon al!5n£ 

cop(ea!! C ^iam l ine (hrei^* 
fereoa. ahould “be 

KftVlo ih^RecSf”^; 

Bwi r,, b8! - JtarB 

siarbSrassjpwS 


Exeter Collsss 
Oxford 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN 
ENGLISH 

Exeter College propoin 
to elect a Junior Rimni 
Fellow In Enallth fron I 
October 1984. Tht Fol- 
io wshl p will ba taaitlt 
for two yean In tha (Ini 
instance and li ranswibli 
for a rurther period ofoiia 
year only. Tha Callego H 
willing to consider im- 
plications both from Dir- 
eons about to complin 
their work for a dactoriii 
end rrom those eng«g«doii 
poat-dOCtoral reiairch. 

Further particulars u» 
available from the (lecier. 
to whom a cipdldili 
should aand his or h«r im- 
plication. a statement fit 
his or har coraar. and Du 
names of three re(cri;i oa 
or berore 9 January IM«. 

PI 


Polytechnics 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Deportment of PrlnllM 
Technology 

temporary, 

LECTURER IN 
PRINTING 
TECHNOLOGY 
(GRAPHIC 
REPRODUCTION) 

Application! era WHMJJ 
for the above 9 Tf^JSK 

“ T j‘- , “ , kiiWr ire ' 

eluding BScIHonm). 
tlon or In *, i?»l L 11 * 

ce with related ■nduj'k'J. 
experience In Or*pni» 
production. 

Balerjf etmlei Lmciurer I 

£3, 449-£9> (35. 


aviiaafi: » 

Oxford PoWjJ? 

Department of Bioio*). 

LECTUREROR 

ill® hi'** : 


RShSSfc' 


m'S 


.'•»4x4g*4r4i JlAirm*!r“.l -I'iJy j l.;-. »«„’>. • » 


'ttlKTlMRS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 2S.11.83 


Polytechnics continued 


Ip 

© 


Bristol 

Polytechnic 


SOUTH WEST REGIONAL MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Head of Department of Management 

(Head of Department Grade VI) 


As a consequence of the creation of a new 
Department of Management, embracing the 
work of the existing Depart menu of 
Management Studies and Public Services 
Management and the Services to Industry Unit, 
Bristol Polytechnic proposes to appoint an 
appropriately qualified person to the Headship 
of the Department. 

Bristol Polytechnic Is the designated Regional 
Management Centre for the South West of 
England and the Department contributes 
substantially to the achievement of Its 
objectives. The Head of Department will be 
responsible for directing the work in 
management studies of the Regional 
Management Centre. 

The new DepartmenL with an establishment of 
35 academic staff, will provide full-time 
postgraduate and part-time post -experience 
programmes in management education; short 
courses; and consultancy and management 
development activities for a wide range of client 
organisations In the public and private sectors. 


Staff from the Department are engaged In two 
teaching company schemes, funded by the SERC 
and a major Open Tech programme. A part- 
time MBA is currently under development. A 
significant body of research activity will be 
strengthened through the appointment of a 
Reader In Management Studies. 

The person appointed to the Headship should 
have a background of successful leadership in 
teaching and research In management 
education. Management experience In industry 
or commerce could be an advantage. 
SALARY SCALE 
£ 16632 - £ 18327 per annum 
For further details and an application form, to be 
returned by 16 December 1983, please contact 
the Personnel Office, Bristol Polytechnic. 
Coldharbour Lane, Frenchay. Bristol or ring 
Bristol 656261. Ext2l6or2l7. 


Please quote Reference Number L/M7 In 
all communications. 


Academic Registry 

AppecaUona are invited from well qualified, experienced and enthusiastic 
Individuals lor tha following vacancies: 


ASSISTANT ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 
(Examinations) 

(Scale 3) 

Salary £7,191-£7,895 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Computer Studies A 
Mathematic* Department 

READER IN 
COMPUTING - 
Ref No L/60 


one. are Invited 


lor n Readership In Com- 

R utina- Applicants should 
eve a suitable pDstqradu- 


hove a suitable postgradu- 
ate qualif icntlon and Buh- 
alanllal experience In r«- 


Tto post holder Is primarily responsible for the work of the Central 
Examination Office, bul will also be Involved with the arrangements for 
conferment ceremonies and with servicing committees. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
(Course Validation and Information) 

(8oale 4) 

Salary £6, 264-£7,005 

The vailed and Intefeatlng woik associated with the approval and 
v^WaUon ol courses le central to this poet- Servicing of committees and 
8 8stotanca with a wide range of registry examination and research matters 
provide an additional stimulus and challenge. 


slnnll ol experlem 
BFarch/conHultnncy . 
■ucceaeful candidate 
be expected' to' cq 
end promote reaaarcl 
(ta Dommerrlal/lndui 
social application*, 
attract and organise < 
nelly funded pro 


and promote reaeorc 
(ta Dommerrlel/lndu 
■octal applications 


“onffi 
ijb trial/ 


nelly funded pro 
to ox tend the roni 
rent collaboretl 
Jecte. 


The Deportment Is na- 
tive in a- range of col- 
laborative research and 


consultancy projects soma 
of which focus . on. In- 


formation Tschnolooy. 
There oro three Research 
Assistants working on (I) 
a Knowledge Based System 
for Spoecn Therapy Tor 


Tor Speech Therapy Tor 

f itroka Victim*, (il) Know- 
Bdoe representation in 


ADMISSIONS OFFICER 

(Scale 3) 

Salary £5,640-£6,135 

ppst l« particularly orientated towards the recruitment and admission 
W atudania and the assessment of fees and status of applicants from the 
un and overseas. The admissions system Is largely computerised. 
Applicants should preferably have a degree or appropriate professional 
VWlflcaflona, Previous relevant experience In awtoemlc administration 
"“jW be en advantage. A knowledge of computerised administrative 
*>«*> is la dealrabla. • 


Bdoe representation in 
expert Systems, (III) In- 
formation Requirements in 
Advanced Manufacturing 
Systems, and a Research 
Associate working In col- 
laboration with . Michael 
Jackson Systems Ltd. 


Salary Boole: £18,610- 

£15.744 per annum. 


For rurther details, and 
en application form, to be 


returned by 18 December 
1983, please content the 


W iwsiraoiB. • ■ 

father particulars and }ob descriptions - to be returned by Friday. 18th 
Member 1983 - are 1 obtainable Irom the Personnel Officer, Plymouth 


Personnel Office, Bristol 
Polytechnic. Coldharbour 
Lana, FrenohBy. Bristol or 
- ring Bristol 636361, Ext 
316 or 317. 


£wmoer 1903 - ere 1 obtainable irom the Personnel Officer, Pfymowi 
• jJJgjMiV Onto Circus; Plymouth. PL4-BAA. Tel: Plymouth (0752) 


Please .quote Reference 
Number L/60 In ell com- 


munications . 


Plymouth 

l^tytedriie 


Preston Polytechnic 

, Faculty of Art <* p.oelgit 

Io eat as Cowrie La* dir 
for the BA( Hons) Fashion 
Course (Ref.., A-A/89), -t ■ 


SHEFFIELD CITY 
POLYTECHNIC 


LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 


DEPARTMENT OF STUDENT SERVICES and RERI8TRY 

>■ ASSISTANT ACADEMIC REGISTRAR 


S01/2 . . £8,060^10,539 

Vacancy No. 82/83 


..aw-’ Invtted • from graduates wlW - wpertencC h _ 
administration. THe person appointed will head a warn to . . vrtffl 
J,v9ntrqi HeglstfY dealing wl|h student reglattatlon, examlnaflone I Ysafi 

m a n a n n mAflt IrrfnnTiat On. I dU*tr 


Bristol Polytechnic 


lliillnr*i Slmlli-* 
llriHirdiu-Mt 

Awiilltulliin*. n r»- in, ||r-,| 
lor tlm fnliiivvinn iici. 
fintirs In ■ « ■ in m *-j ns 

sunn us |i«j ■*•>! I ll «■ . 


PART-TIME 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN BUSINESS 
STUDIES 
Ref No R/151 


To assist u nnvily 
tippolnird R-nilnr In Bud- 


lints Policy In Ihn dcvtlnp- 
moni of tiiu Dupnrtmcut '» 


monl ol tiiu Deportment '* 
rrtearrh ontl pultlltailon* 
proarnmme. 


Candida tut should hnvr 
a dogrgs In thr Uuhavimi- 
ral sciences and e snofl ni- 
ls l bscknronnd In one of 
Hie following arnas: com- 
munlratlont; Information 
srlont en; work organiza- 
tions; womr<n and employ- 
ment; tourism. Commit- 
ment, professionalism uud 
some irark retard are im- 
portant. 


Hours of 
negotiable. 


Salary: pro 

£8.4 19— £6, 1 23 
annum. 


For informal dlaruesJon 
please rlnp Dr M. A. 
Smith on Bristol 696361, 
Ext 354. 


For further (Intailn and 
en application form, ta lie 
returned by 3 December 
1963, please ran tart (lie 
I'nraonnnl Office. Bristol 
Polytechnic, Col dhsrlinur 


Lana. Fronrhay, Bristol or 
ring Bristol 636261, Ext 


rind Bristol 
3)6 or 317. 


Pleaaa quota Reference 
R/131 In all communica- 
tion*. H3 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 


Department or Phyatcs, 
(falhemntlcs A Computin' 


Mathematics A Computing 

LECTURER 11 IN 
COMPUTING AND 
INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 


Applications ora Invited 
from persons with a good 
honours degree or equiva- 
lent. Evidence or recent 
Industrial experience or 
research Involvement In 
Database Systems. Net- 
work end Distributed Sys- 
tems. Man/Mach I na Inter- 
faces or Intelligent Know- 
ledge Bnsad Systems 
would be an advantage. 
Dudes will include leccur- 


would be an advantage. 
Duties will Include lectur- 


ing on a range or diploma 
end degrea courses which 
ere offered on a full-tlmo, 


sandwich and part-time 
basis. All Bterf are ex- 
pected to contribute ta 
course administration and 
developmont, and research 


course administration and 
developmont, and research 
and liaison with Industry 
era encouraged. . Comput- 


ers encouraged. Comput- 
ing nnd Information Toch- 


ln o and 
notogy a 
areas in 


ro seen ns growth 
ths Faeulty. 


Salary Soelei 
11,368. (with 


£7.313- 

ponaible 


subsequent promotion to 
Senior Lecturer Scale). 


For rurther particulars 
and application form (re- 
turnable by 9 December 
1983) sent O se If - add mi* - 


end envelope marked **T/ 
664" to the Secretary, 


664" to the Secretary, 
Manchester Polytechnic, 

^ 11 Saints, Manchoatar 

18 6BH. • H3 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 


School of Social Balances 
end Business Studies 


LECTURER II IN 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY AND 
QUANTITATIVE 
METHODS 


Applications tire Invited 
from suitably qualified bp* 
pllconta with a background 
In Business 8tudiee7B point 
Sciences for the above 
full-time post. The auc* 
' ceaarul applicant will be 
required to taech bnslc 
'Computer ■flclence on one 


or more of thy main 
courses taught within the 
school: g»poote ■ of In- 

forms (Ion . Technology, 
partlquiarly- with, respect 


"OMM; 


Snlerj' on s'CBls £8, 202- 
£13,333 p.a. tnclualve of 


London Allowance, Ap- 
plication rorms. *nd. furth- 
er detents may bo obtelnga 
from tha Establishment 
Ofrice. PCL. !SO§ Jlaoant 
atroet, Lpnoon W1R 8AL, 




Applications en*. Invited . 

. from suitably qualified dp- 
Signer** to Join our toam . 
„ of ltTAdrers working - on ■ 

' the CNAA BAfHons) jhmW. 
ion;. four*y«or ssndwlch 


'• tn both instpncaa thp 
School Is seeking someone 
with enthuslesm, *nd -a 
good background I" 
Fashion Design. Recon tin 


‘ pfQC8Qure8. The abSIty. to oommunicate otb 
W aff sl all tevels la easentW. A significant eg 
cornpiildftoed. atixlenVcoures rw 

!%^'WlahL hvrilfir)i*B anu bQnhnlR nf.lhs odst fT18 


& Academia: 

mm 


glafrari.Tay074{ 
AND FURTH^F 


jnicBiu onoww 

ignllteant cgntrlbvtlon to 
iVcourse record System 

the post me y telephods 
20911. Ext 2388, -■ 

dbtaiU Ffiort jm 


dustriol' experience would 


i I ' •. . Trent Polytechnic . . 

« B Partm^t F? rAC c C 0 u n U M g 

■ lecturergrade nr, 

! SENIOR LECTURER ’:! 

■ • IN PUBLIC SECTOR 

: ; ACtQlffvTING AND j 

v 1 '/'.- „..Einange-..- 

'■ ■ (£7,213 -ij jei3,'443l- V 

ft'tswc'ig.sfirajss; ■ 


>n • .'l ' Leeturtr. 
3— £1 9,333 ,'(bqh).it D . 




1 1 ‘ la requlr 
to Bdvgnc 
,'i -ptuden 


;oach primai‘11 
va| profession) 
agree studaqta 


City ofl/ondun 
Polytechnic 


li'pnri ■ nr in >■! I'iiltiii 


SENIORLECTURER 


Colleges of 
Technology 


AimiIIi nil-ms ,ir>- Imilft] fur 
Dip pinl >j( xmlor l»n 1 ur« r In 
rxllllinl PiiillNinv Iri (In- ■ *<•- 
parinmnl of eml •inv- 

rrnment. criRininn, In - 1 mi I if 
tannery 1984. 4tr as sr.nn a> 
in'iMIhlc I h(nall« r . 


Ttin prrsmi H|>|i(,lliti'<( must 
bn qnullflrd In pnlllld, mill 
aovnrnirirnt but will In: a\- 
ppirtrd to offt-r ii pnrl I ki.ciiki- 
ml' y rcnirsn for »pi<i InllM |i(»ll- 
l Ir a tliuJi'nli, us mpII u« more 
aHvaiiicid ruursi-s In hoHIIchI 
ucunumy, I nil Lid I mi a piisi- 
aratlualu LOiirsc in uumnsrH- 
■ Ivc puhllr pnllcv. 


S3 GLASGOW 
W COLLEGE of 
TECHNOLOGY 


Cundldatcs will uku bp cx- 
[weted let cnrirlljuti: tu other 
courses uiforc-d by Hir dnnarl- 
moni In (lie field i«t lompurn- 
live (lovernment. wlili nmnh- 
sals on wn« Eunni" nnd (lie 
EEC. A knowledge ■•( PCilltUsl 
matliodulogy mid computer 
applications will bo an udven- 
i*nc. 


This Polytechnic Insiiluiinn or 
1I.E. InvLlcs jpplicjtions fur 
(he fnUnwiog p«H: 


LECTURERS ‘A’ 

(2 pmiil 

£fi,313-£I2,2U | Bar - Eli, 125) 


Salary ■.calf- £Il,67u — 

£13.559 (BAR) - El 4. 430 
including London weighting. 


FINANCE AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Ihu Dcpetimcm ix lespoDSit'l 1 
for SCOTDEC Courict. , 


For further details end an 


application form please do not 
talephono but write on a 
postcard to the atarf records 
officer. City or London 
Polytechnic 1\7 llouitdndttch. 
London EC3A 70 II. Flense 
quote rnf 83790. 113 


uty oi Lonann 
itlc J\7 llouiidndltch. 

t ea A 70U. Plenae 
3790. 113 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 


USA. FAMILIBB/COUPLBS 
now nvnILable for liomo 
exchanga 84. W/E counts. 
Rockloa etc. brhndulod 
flight* also avail. £198 
return NYC. Drochuren: 
Mury Spivey. Dlnnelord 
Sprlnu, Thorvorron. Exo- 
tor. 0392/860807. H24 


for SCOTDEC Courses. 4 
CNAA Degree in Account- 
ancy; and ACA. ICMA, 
1CSA, CIPFA Profcsiloiul 
Sieges. Applies linns arc In- 
vited from qualified, experi- 
enced accountants who are 
interested In cnnlribuiing In 
leaching and adminlM ration 
within the Department nmi In 
academic dcvelnpincm. 

Arcus of current intcrcit with In 
the Department include Audit- 
ing, Tiuialion, Accounting in 
ihc Public Sector, Managcmem 
Aecouniing, Fioancc, uud ihc 
development of jppIR-utium ol 
Infornialion Technology nlLhin 
aecouniing courses. 
-Application formt (mm ihc 
Establish me ms Officer. Olas- 
cpw College of Technology, 
CowcAddciu Rond. Glascou 
G4 0UA (tel: 

MI-332 7090), lo tic 
relumed within 14 days 
of (he appearance / 

of this 

advcTiucmcm. 

EDWARD MILLER, 

Director of 
Educnlion 


Colleges of Further Education 


HAMPSHIRE 


FAREHAM (TERTIARY) COLLEGE 
BISHOPSFIELD ROAD, FAREHAM 


PRINCIPAL 


Applications arc invited for the post of 
Principal of this new Tertiary College 
being formed from Prices (Sixth Form) 
College, Farcham and , Farehum 
Technical College. 

Salary; FE Group 7 £21,983, 

Application forms and Tull particulars 
from the County Education Officer (Ft/ 
WR), The Castle, Winchester, 
’Hampshire. iium) 


Research & Studentships 



Suffolk County Council 


EufiTolk County ‘Library 


RESEARCH OFFICER 




• > ApbllraiUe'muBt- be rajh- i, 

! Pi •, borj . or qiPFA end :hnvi . hqd i 

,A Televljnt prqrawtonn|Tfcxpor|r l 

, , “b ‘be^V?! “? J 

. ■ • m Jiu.L' to n#4 ■ > nnlteB*i a i 


Salary approirini atply : £10,000 

■ A Resfearclh . Officer is wanted for a two year investigation’ 
qf the relevance to. industry and cdmhierce of information . 

. service offered Through' public libraries. The project, ^ 

! • fiindcd by the British Library, will be bused in Ipswich. - 
. Applicants for ' di? post should have' an appropriate 
; qualification In imormarion science or librarianship, ■ 

' together with direct experience of research techniques in 
the, information- field^ and/or .substantial experience of . 

' industrial • qr business information services. Own car . 
j^ehtial,:. 

■ ■> L t f ,' (L: . j . 


...Application forma and further details can be obtained 
vfrpm>ihe protect -fcalbrlclc, FLA.’, J Suffqlk 

. County Library,, County Hail, Ipswich IP4 2jS.’ Tel: 

^ , . '.! ■ 

' : .'.;Clqahpg d^te: I9th. Dec ember jl983. ( ' 




I 
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Research & Studentships continued Colleges of Higher Education 


laitMiJ'i 


University of 


Noiih Eaal London Potyfachn la 
Faculty of Science 
Dspartmoatol Physical Sctemrea, 
West Hun Practnot, Romford 
Road, London EIS. 

Research 

Assistant 

Ifaaisfsiln research anmetinstics 
and mechanii ms ol high 
lamporalwo, solid aula. Industrial, 
l wganic reaction s.Candtiatee 
should hold a good honours degree 
inCriematry. orOonera) Science 
(Chwiilrtywldi Physic* a nd’or 
Gaotogyf, or Malaga Strtnca. 
Duration: 2 yaara. Suiting date: as 

saanaapoHMe. 

Cuiamaalaiy seals tor Research 
Aaaistarts:ES.B34-£a i e36p.a. 
mdjding London bhowmk*. 
Ratorenwno:- RrtMI. 
RnH/rihardaiaHamd an application 
I fcvw. cortaa ttw PtJywc/uvc 

PwMTflBlOBicB.AalaHousa, 166- | 

1 164 High Road. Cftatf««fl Heath. 
Romtofd, Ease* RW86LX, or 
isteptanoOl-StiO 7722 Ext 3121/ 

31 10, quotfngtha raferonca 
nundw.Qoslngdaia fbr wealpt or 
apoUcalkinSoims 12lh Dacembar, 

'033. 


E5Wa 


LEICESTER 

POLYTECHNIC 

Intoraat Iwinl Computing 
Fiona arch 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS (2) 

„ H T'VD Noy posts am vacant In 
nit Inlarnatfonal/Nationat col- 
r°" carch t«*m. nil* 
priority Science and En ulna Br- 
ins JlosoorcJi Council (SERO 
rundsd project (3 years! la 
concerned with computer 
simulation of building per- 
formance and links roeearch 
workers at tha Building. Re- 
_ . Establishment. 


Jversity i 
Oxford 


Crntro fur CrlmliiulunlcDl 
Rnaearcli 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

A Research Officer la re- 
nulrod for a study evaluation 
inn work of Vlrdma Support 
Sclirmes. Thn officer will 
assist a Research Follow from 
en early as possible In I9B4 
until Saptembar I9B5. He or 
elm will he required In under- 
take floldwnrk oulalctH Oxford 
and to assist Ip wrltlnq thn 
report. 

The sppllrant should be a 
graduate, preferably In social 
sciences, and ahould have 
soma roan arch experience. 
Salary will be on Ihe Research 
acalfi IB. £0.310 — £ 8 . 080 . 

Applications, Including the 
names of three referees, 
should be sent to Dr Andrew 
Ashworth. Centre for Crimi- 
nologies! Research, I a Ho- 


y hmton 0 " Rood r" O xVord** 0x5 
*L.H| Friday, lath Deere in - 


Courses 


Rutherrord-Applalan Lnbora- 
n^* e . University 
Amorlnen Institutions, eg 
BEIU (Colorado! , 


— j_.^i ca £ l “ nl npportunllloa ex- 
"nSj, 'O' 1 *wp Persons with ault- 
academia quail fleet Ians 

fcle "C^feet be matl c VPhndcs/a r 

Engineering): salary | n 

necordenco with qualifications 
gild experience. 

wtahlnn to be cans!- 
R?iT",£5 p * r - *P arch Pu*» In 
i** 1 ? [ncreaalngly Important 
and topical resasreh area 
•rtipuld oppIv. enclosing n.v. 
JO. The Personnel Office. 
b 2LW. Polytechnic, p.o. 
Box 143, Leicester LEI 9BH. 

hi r 


The University of 
Manchester 

Department of Electrical 
Engineering 

. RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 


'fwlBoce and an eiaotrlaal . 


UNIVERSmr OF 


Postgraduate Diploma 
and M.A. In 

iimRPMiwe 
AND TRANSIATING 

An Intenahra one-year course lor 
language graduates, Including: 

- apadaUsad irnnafaffoo, 

- confarsnea InlerpreUrg, 

- ediUng and qtafraoUng, 

- tranriatton theory. 

Tim courea also features serrlnara 
by ytaMng professional Ungulate, 
regular wnsrpfatfng practice si can- 
rareness and a pfecemart wtlh a 
major employer. 

Former students are employad In 
araanlsaflons such as lha EEC, the 
UN, numerous govsrrunant depart- 
manta and Brush and European 
compantei 

Applicants wRti (or expect ng io 
oblalnl a good honours degree must 
ofler TWO languages from: 

FRENCH BERMAN RUSSIAN. 
Successful candidates ore nohttv 
fited for DE8 Slate Bursaries. 

Detals and application term from: 
Poetgratfuela Admission a Secre- 

S Modem Languages Centre. 

erefry ol Bradford. Woaf Yoric- 
sDlre 0D7 I DP or Tel: 0274 733466 
Ext. 6216. 

I Cfoafng dale: lot March for cornea 
elating m October 1964. 

{UHQ4J 

University of 
London 

Department or^ExU-a-Miiral 

diploma in adult 
and continuing ; 

. EDUCATION 

I ' Application* ore IrtvItedTor! 
fjhye'Jwxr part-time couraa 
raloasai for those orofag. 1 


Outhainptqri Collegi 
higher Education 


er BducflUt! 


a. \ WJL . . or ouuLDUon. nBic: Karic u 



West Glamorgan 
Institute of 
Higher Education, 
Swansea' 


Faculty of Art & Design 

Lecturer I In Ceramics 

Applications are Invited for the post of Lecturer I In Industrial Ceramics. 
The successful candidate win be expected to teach on the Diploma and 
Higher National Diploma In Industrial Ceramics validated by the DATEC 
board. Candidates should be well-qualified, and the possession of a higher 
degree would be an advantage. The Institute Is seeking a person with 
relevant Indualrial practice who Is keen to loin a progressive course 
development learn. (Ref HEW/II/B3) 

Lecturer I in Photography 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified people for the post ol 
I Lecturer I In Photography. Candidates will need to demonstrate a high 
t ev » ! °* * 4* awareness, creative and technical ability. The successful 
appHcarrt will Join the team engaged on the Higher National Diploma In 
te fJ chl "8 i and he/ihe should have a strong commitment to 
photography education. The possession of a degree and teaching 
experience would be an advantage. (Ret HE2/I/1I/83) * 

Faculty of 

Electronic Engineering 

Lecturer II In 
Electronic Engineering 

f ™! flreduates able to specialise In Unix-Based 
Hteil? n 1 f 8 f 0ma - ThB pflr80n aPP°hted will teach on a variety of 

2Sr"ES Hnd ^ ll l 0,n ,hB development 

team jvepailng to a CNAA degree submission. The possession ol a 

?SanHE 3 «ri 5 ra" d rriavflnl lnduaWal w research experience la dealrabte. 

Lecturer If in Data 
Communications and 
Microcomputer Networks 

tSSSV S2i nv,, !i. , f om Who wll contribute to a variety of 

courses at Higher National Diploma and CNAA degree level, The 
ap(*cant will be able to offer one or more of Ihe following 
areas. Image Processing, Microcomputer Networks and Date 
£™" 1 ^ lf “ Uona - possession of a higher degree and a research 
background would be an advantage. (Ref HE4/S/II/83) 

Senior Lecturer In 
.Microelectronic Systems Design 

9 n^ bi ^K ,a a 

i^USlS 1° a numb ® r o* Advanced-level courses and will beengaged In 
the preparation of a CNAA degree acheme. The possession ofa ntahar 

HE?Sl/B3) rBtoVflnl re86flrch 0>p0f,ence wteW beanadvanlage. ?Rst 


Senior Lecturer In 
Computer Aided Design 


Jf"? - Jspre W0Nualined graduates spedallsfng In 
Cwnputer Aided Design (Electronics). The person appointed will ran a 

^ d ^S r8 t. Bn(1 retevanl reaearehflndualrtet experience 

(SS HEflSiSMir” 81 ^ ““ W,en “ al ***** level Is 

Faculty of Information Studies 

Senior Lecturer in 
Occupational Psychology 


acham^te ^ wvw, ana a Knowledge of CNAA 

. Eramomki, wkJ O^g*hlaatkm^l B«l^^u^:^^^E^/]^/EHJ P8VCh0k) ^ , 

Senior Lecturer In Business 
Information Systems 

■■■ <; «**> mm*.' 

'■ .'^PpnoabDnfi; ^ Deqember. lSes, 

i^ Waiy ScaJesi Ucteref l - g5.64&-£9 j7 36 - ^ z i"' ! 

... ' - ;l V ir.-;E7,S18-£10,683 (bar) ; - £11 tea '' 

^ -\ Mteterer - fiip l flei«i2,6K,(S ’^13,443 - 

03801) 


BSKSSRS a; 



THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLKMaxn- ^ 


Colleges of Art 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ART 

APPOINTMENT OF 

RECTOR 

The Royal College of Art invites 
appJications for the post of Rector. The 
college awards its own postgraduate 
degrees under Royal Charter. The 
Rector is the principal academic and 
administrative officer of the College. 
The salary for the post is £27,000 per 
annum. 

Further details and an application form 
may be obtained from the Treasurer 
of the College, Lord Howard of 
Henderskelfe. Applications should be 
returned under confidential cover to the 
Treasurer at the Royal College of Art, 
Kensington Gore, London SW7 2EU 
not later than 7 January 1984. 


School of Design, 
Portsmouth 

requires as loan as 
possible 

LECTURER II IN 
GRAPHICS 

for DATEC Higher Diplo- 
ma ana Diploma rouriet. 
Relevant Industrial and/or 
teaching experience eaaen- 
Po 5/!JV«L 0 interests In 
Video, TV/PIlm Graph lea. 
Application (or e fun-time 
post or SO* full-time 
past considered. 

Application form and 
further details from The 
Registrar, Portsmouth 
College of Art , Design and 

Further , Education, Win- 
ston Churchill Avenue. 
Portsmouth POl BDJ. To 
be returned within 1 4 
days of appearance of this 
advertise mailt. H9 


EXCHANG8 U.K, an pc* 
tlon with similar hi a 
Unlv. of Wisconsin fort 
year. A long eatablipk 
exchange program. Pl|.. 
sculpture. dnwlH. 

foundation area* tcini- 
dered. Datsllai Piel. 
Charles Wlmmir, Ait 
Dept., U.W.-Sloui 

Manomnnie, Wise. 34731 
U.S.A. H9 • 


Personal 


IMMBDIATI ADVANCE* HO* 

to £20.000. Written Uf» 
on renueit. Rag Iona] In* 
Ltd.. 31 Dover Street. PW- 


Overseas 



National 
University 
of Singapore 
Department 


uepartment 
of Computer 
Science . ^ : 

Appllcallona are fnvlted for teaching appointments In the Departmental 
Computer 8 clenca. , 

Oandktatea mual poaseas at least a Master’s degree In Computer Sd*«* . 
or equlvalenl. Preference will be given to candidates who art bow « 
Inona or more oflhe following areas: • | ^ 

Mtaraprocessorsa DateCommunlcatloreSConp" 

Microcomputers Networks _ 

Computer Oiganlzatton & Design Automata A Formal Lang*jF : • 

0pera|lng8ystame Software Engineering . 

CompHerDoalgn Theory of ' 

Analysis ADerign Algorithms Systems Analyslsiwsign 

Programming Languages *. Computer Graphics 

Database Management Systems ManaBamemlntormatKXisp^ 

Computer AudWng & Security Computer Opfl rattora 

Office Automation Management . 

Modelling & simulation . Decision Support Sgtera 

Signal Proc^lng A Process Computer AWsdDepign 

Control Robotics 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

: Lapturer S$ 28 ^ 4 &- 58,760 

■ • •••■ Senior Lecturer 8 $S 3 , 22 <H| 1 . 0 ia . 

Associate Proteeaor S* 79 , 79 t>-tp 9 , 8 2 0 

’ ( 8 TGE 1 -= S$3.18 approximately) , ' 1 •. 

Thecommanctnb salary wf II depend on the candidate's quslifcaiw*, 
expertenca and the level ol appointment offered. : . 


MtaroprocessoraS 
- Microcomputers 
Computer Oiganlzatton & Design 
Opera|lng8yatern6 
Compiler Dq sign 
Analyals & Design Algorithms 
Programming Languages 
Database Management Systems 


Office Automation 
Modelling 4 Simulation 
Signal Processing* Process 
Control 



In re spect of 


■ # „ -, • * • 

Irrfdrni ^lm i n?4* w^*»rKflttex*a 


Overseas continued 


Industry and Commerce 


Western Austi< 1 .i,-:n 

LUrll A Institute of luchnoioq\ 


Division of Business and Administration 


The primary function of the Division of Business and 
Administration Is to prepare students for careers In 
business end In Industrial, public or educational admin- 


istration. About 3,500 students, Including 800 In post- 
graduate programmes, are enrolled at any one time. 


ha Division offers a Bachelor of Business degrea with 
a number of options as well as a Diploma In Educational 
Administration and an Associate Diploma In Valuation. 
Graduate Diplomas In Business ana Administration and 


Administration and an Associate 


Valuation. 


a Master of Business with four options are also offered. 
Research opportunities beyond Master's degree level 
are available. The Division consists of five Schools 
(Accounting, Business Law, Computing and Quantita- 
flVs Studies, Economics end Finance, Management) 
which operate as a unified whole rather than as an 
assembly of separate Schools with diverse Interests. 

The Division has access to a DEC System 10, PDP 
11170, PDP 11/34, IBM 3031 and a number of micro- 
computers and word processing machines. 

SENIOR LECTURER 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 


The School of Computing and Quantitative Methods 
Is adding to Its existing undergraduate and graduate 
diploma programmes by introducing a Master’s 


course in Information Systems in 1984. 

A senior academic is required to co-ordinate the 
School's postgraduate activities. Areas central to our 
postgraduate teaching include decision support sys- 
tems, management Information systems, information 
analysis, information management and systems de- 
velopment methodologies. The successful candidate 
will also be expected to develop course units and 
teach in at least one of these disciplines. Some 
leaching at undergraduate level may be required. 
Relevant postgraduate qualifications and experience 
of teaching/research at this level are essential. 
Preference will be given to candidates who have In 
addition relevant industrial/business experience. 

(Ref 631) 

SENIOR LECTURER 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

.The School of Management offers major streams In 
Educational Administration at the undergraduate 
and postgraduate level. 

The successful applicant will be responsible for 
providing educational and academic leadership In 
Educational Administration and Integrating the de- 


velopment of courses. Applicants should possess a 
strong disciplinary background in educational ad- 
ministration evidenced by higher degree 
qualifications and suitable practical experience. Pro- 


pnee is an advantage, as is the ability to direct and 
tutor students in Individual projects. It will also be an 
advantage If the applicant can teach In one or more 
of the otner disciplines within the School of Manage- 
ment, particularly In the area of Public Adminis- 
tration. 

(Ref 834) 

5^^L R !! , *• 1 Wl (380436A8B (AuM) 

J^TneM era tenured posHloflB „ : , 

„ Won* frwiuda loraa foTapwsrfee and family phis assistance wHh removal 

superannuation. . ' , ' ^ 

the names and addiesMS oflhiw lafareas should 


EUROPEAN UNIVERSITY INSTITUTE; FLORENCE 
; : • The Department, of Political end Social Sciences ' 

Wiles "Application* for a competition to fill 

■' ■ a Chair In . 

EUROPEAN SOCIAL POLICY 

tSf.ibe breed area « "social theory" and "policy atudlea ,, 1 preference 


®re pollute, Industrial soctotogy. labour relations, onjanlzatkxwj 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT 
OF BOTANY 

Pietermaritzburg 
South Africa 

Applicant) ru am invited from uBabiy 
quanflsd parsons regardless of set, 
reBglon. race, cotour or national origin, 
for appointment lo Ihe posi of 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

Minimum quaUflcationa would be a 
Ph D in Botany or cfouiy a! lad field 
and/or suilaUe academic or research 
experience. 

The auccesslid Incumbent wfl be 
respo n sible lor the organization and 
leaching of courses In tha feld of 
Developmental Anatomy. Experi- 
mental Morphology and Call uftra- 
suuotura. Hafehs wll also be expected 
to supervise and direct postgraduate 
research students. 

Major are sa of research within ihe 
Department tockide Angkaperm 
Systematica, Marins PhycMogy, 
Pisni PhyBkSogy end AquBtia ecology. 
The Department of Botany has 
recently movod to new premises and 
there are wel equipped research 
facilities for plant mterotachniquos and 
plant anatomy. 

The salary will be In the range of. 
R16 587 x 836 - R24 (MB. 

The commencing salary wH be 
dependent on ihe quafttoatlons endfer 
experience of lha successful 
applicant. In addition, an annuel 
ssnric* bonus equvalent to83% of one 
month's salary Is payable, subject to 
Treasury regulation a. 

AppKceilon forms, further particulars ol 
the posi and Infarmstlan on pension, 
medical aid, group Insurance, staff 
bursary, housing loan and subsidy 
schemes, long leave conditions and 
travelling expenses on first 
appointment, are obtainable from Mr 
Q. J. Kenning, South African 
Universities Office, Chichester House, 
278 High Kotoom, London WC1V 
7HE, with whom appHoatlons, on lha 
wesertoed form, must be lodged no! 
later than 31st December, 1683, 
quoting reference PMB 105/83. 

(twee) 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 
Department of Sociology 
Durban, South Africa 

Applications are imded from suitably 
quaHfled persons regardless of sex, 
reDgfon, race, colour or national origin for 
appofribnenl to the post of 



to assume appointment on 1st March, 
1664, or aa soon as possible thereafter. 
Candidates should tain possession of at 
toast a Master's degree In Boctotogy. 
Expertise In teaching general 
sociological theory, or aspects of it, 
Bfldfor research methodology, is 
required. CandWatae should IniSosts 
ctearty lha nature and extant of their 
teaching and research In theory and/or 
research methodology, aa wall aa In 
othar fields of eoctotogy, and the eirbil 
data on which they could assume duty. 
The salary wfl be ki the range: 

RIB 857-R24 045 per annum 
lha commencing salary notch wM be 
depend art on the quafrOcattons and/or 
experience of Ihe suooetthi apofeant 
In addition, a service bonus ofW% ol 
one month's salary to payable annually. 
AppSaabon forms, bather partlciiara of 
the post and Information on pension, . 
meoeal aid, group fneuranoe, staff 
bursary, housing loan and subsidy 
schemes, long Havre conditions and 
traveling expenses on Irat appointment 
are obtainable from the Secretary, South 
African Untangles Office, CMohester 
House, 27B High Hoibam, London 
WC1 V 7HE or lha Registrar, University ol 
Natal, King George V Avenue,. Durban. 
South Amos, '4061.1 wfth “ whom 
applications, on the preserved form, 
must be lodged not later than 13th 
January. 1884 quoting tha raterenca 
D164/83 - (16328) 


Administration 


UniverSityof 

London 

Bedford College and Rdyal 
Holloway College 

RegenVa Park * Bolinm 

ADMINISTRATION 
. ASSISTANT 

AbpHcatlana are invited for 
the above post in tlie Buraaria 


Instructor 

Digital Systems Design 

A unique opportunity for an Engineer 
who can educate Systems Designers 
in the uses and abuses of Custom Logic 

Wete talking about one of the UK’s leading Custom Logic houses, a 
company with a capability to design on silicon that even now systems companies 
are only just coming to terms with. Bui as the technology races ahead evei faster 
so the need to keep Systems Designers aware of the potential that custom logic 
offers becomes all the more critical - and essential to future growth. 

So It's not surprising that a small, but all important learn. Is engaged in 
providing an education programme for leading systems designers. That team 
needs another Instructor, someone with a high degree of personal flair, both In 
terms of communication skills and the all Important ability to plan interesting 
course structures. 

Which is why we're looking for someone rather special. Someone whps a 
graduate - or of graduate status - In a relevant discipline: an enthusiastic 
communicator with sound Industrial digital design and/or academic experience 
who can absorb the complex, ever-changing technical Information and present It 
In an Interesting and creative manner. 

At present you could be in a similar role within the semiconductor industiy, 
or you could be an academic lecturer, or 


alternatively within the industry possessing a 
deep knowledge of your subject coupled to a 
keen desire to pass it on to others. 

The Identity of our client may come as a 
surprise, Ihe level of the technology will certainly 
not disappoint Find out more by contacting 
Isobel Dixon on 0992 552552 or alternatively 
send your CV to her at Macmillan Davies 
Personnel Consultants, The Old Vaults, 
Parliament Square, Hertford SG14 1 PU. 


Macmillan 

Davies/^, 


Personnel 

Consultants 


The \\fellcome Trust 

Historian of 
20th Century Medicine 


Ihe Wellcome Institute lor the History 
of Medicine is extending Its historical 
mme into the 20th century and 


this period. 

Applicants ere sought with 
qualifications in medicine or 
blbmedical science, who can provide 
evidence of a serious Interest In the 
history ol medicine An important part of 


Ihe duties of theHistorien will be to help 
with' the assembly of source-materials. 
The His lo nan will also be expected to 


teaching programme of the Institute. 
Salary on a scale From 
E8376-£15^11 p,a. depending on age 
and expert en ce. Benefits I ndude 
non- contributory pension scheme, 
P.PP.etc 


Apply in writlngwith career details and names of two referees to: Professor Sir 
William Paton, The Honorary Director, The Wellcome Institute for the History of 
Medidne, 183 Euston Road, London NWt 2BP, before 18th December, 1083. 


y 


Administration 


University College Of 


KriViUm, ATinrr 


Coleg Prifysgol 
Gogledd Cymru 
ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
ACADEMIC OFFICE 




CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

To advertise in the 

THES 

Please phone : 

Jane McFarlane 
on 

01-253 3000 

TIMES HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 
PRIORY HbUSE, ST.JOHN’S, 



















